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to the methodology of modern language teaching are 
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Its chapters cover the historical development of the 
teaching of modern languages, analysis of the Modern 
Foreign Language Survey, discussion of the learning 
process, the principal phases of German language instruc- 
tion, teacher training, and testing. A final section contains 
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XXX 
BEOWULF’S ARM-LOCK 


ANY readers of Beowulf must have felt that its first climax, the 
fight with Grendel, is something of a disappointment. Klaeber’s 
notes! mention some of the faults when they say that this passage is 


Partly excellent, vigorous narrative—yet the story is very much interrupted by 
interspersed general reflections on the situation and by remarks on the persons’ 
thoughts and emotions, which greatly lengthen it and detract from its effective- 
ness. The corresponding combat of Grettir . . . is a good deal shorter, and also 
more direct and realistic. 


Further dissatisfaction with the account is found in Klaeber’s reference 
to the “enthusiasts’”’ who, instead of objecting to the diffuse beginning of 
the struggle, “‘have found the threefold bell-like announcement of Gren- 
del’s approach a highly dramatic device.”’ 

It is a striking fact that the description of Beowulf’s fight with Gren- 
del, as it is usually understood, tells us practically nothing as to the 
course of the struggle. This vagueness is in marked contrast to the blow- 
by-blow account of the battle with Grendel’s mother. The still later fight 
with the dragon is, in a way, even more detailed: it is clearly divided into 
three rounds,” and, with the exception of the second part of the first 
round (during which Wiglaf’s speech to his companions is given), each 
part is fully described. 

Before entertaining the possibility of an interpretation of the fight 
with Grendel different from that generally accepted, we may note the 
difficulties raised by the usual rendering. The relevant parts follow: 


1 Fr. Klaeber, Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg, 3rd. edition (New York: Heath, 
1936), p. 154. All quotations from Beowulf in this article use the text of this edition. 

* Round 1 (Beowulf alone) has two divisions, beginning at line 2556, and being re- 
newed at line 2591: ““Nzs 4 long td Son, / pxet 54 agl&cean hy eft gemétton.’”’ Rounds 
2 and 3 show Beowulf aided by Wiglaf: “wyrm yrre cw6m, / atol inwitgrst  ddre 
side” (2669-70, and / pa was péodsceada priddan side, / frécne f¥rdraca fehda 
gemyndig. (2688-89) 
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Beowulf’s Arm-Lock 


Prydsw¥d behéold 
még Higelices, hi se manscada 
under frgripum gefaran wolde. 
Né pet se agl&éca yldan pohte, 
ac hé geféng hrade forman side 


slépende rinc, slat unwearnum, 
bat banlocan, bléd édrum dranc, 
synsnédum swealh; sona hefde 


unlyfigendes eal gefeormod, 
fét ond folma. Ford néar xtstip, 
nam pa mid handa higepihtigne 
rinc on reste, rehte ongéan 
féond mid folme; hé onféng hrabe 
inwitbancum ond wid earm gesat. 
Sina pet onfunde fyrena hyrde, 
pet hé ne métte middangeardes, 
eorpan scéala on elran men 
mundgripe maran; hé on méde weard 
forht on ferhSe; nd py ér fram meahte. 
Hyge wes him hinfis, wolde on heolster fléon, 
sécan déofla gedreg; ne wes his drohtod bér 
swylce hé on ealderdagum &r gemétte. 
Gemunde pa se goda, még Higelaces, 
#&fenspréce, uplang dstéd 
ond him feste widféng; fingras burston; 
eoten wes itweard, eorl furpur stdp. 
Mynte se mé@ra, (p)@r hé meahte swA, 
widre gewindan ond on weg banon 
fléon on fenhopu; wiste his fingra geweald 
on grames grapum.... 

Nolde eorla hléo énige pinga 
pone cwealmcuman cwicne forlétan, 
Da pet onfunde sé pe fela @ror 
mddes myr6e manna cynne, 
fyrene gefremede —hé [was] fag wid God—, 
pet him se lichoma léstan nolde, 
ac hine se médega még Hygelaces 
hefde be honda; wes gehweper d6rum 
lifigende 148. Licsar gebad 
atol @gléca; him on eaxle weard 
syndolh sweotol, seonowe onsprungon, 
burston banlocan. Béowulfe weard 
gudhréd gyfebe; scolde Grendel ponan 
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820 feorhséoc fleon under fenhleodu, 
sécean wynléas wic; wiste bé geornor, 
pet his aldres wes ende gegongen, 
dégera degrim. 


Until the moment when Grendel attacks Beowulf, the course of events 
is clear enough. Beowulf seems sufficiently determined on some sort of sur- 
prise attack to sacrifice one of his warriors in order to learn Grendel’s 
technique. Having seen his method, Beowulf decides that the best course 
is to pretend to be asleep, andthus take Grendel by surprise (onféng hrape) 
when the latter makes his onslaught. From this point on, however, noth- 
ing is clear. Having made his plans and his quick attack, Beowulf (accord- 
ing to the usual rendering) sat up on the bench, leaning on one arm. In 
some incomprehensible way, a grip so nonchalantly followed up im- 
mediately convinced Grendel that he had at last met his match. He began 
trying to escape, and Beowulf finally became sufficiently interested to 
stand up, ond him faste widféng. Grendel’s fingers now burst, and after 
being attacked by weapons (against which he was charmed) and having 
made general havoc in the hall during his struggles, he left his arm in 
Beowulf’s grasp and went back to his fen to die. 

It seems strange that we are told nothing as to how or where Grendel 
was seized in the first place, but merely that Beowulf used only one hand 
to grasp his enemy, and leaned on the other, thus necessarily losing what- 
ever effect his surprise attack may have had. Also, he seems not to have 
kept his original grip, but to have released it, stood up, and grasped his 
enemy “firmly’’—as though the first hold had been ineffective. This 
second grip was clearly on Grendel’s hand (fimgras burston), and the next 
specific information we have is that Grendel’s shoulder is splitting. 

It seems to me that this passage will be more satisfactory if we inter- 
pret it as meaning that Beowulf put an arm-lock onto Grendel at the 
latter’s first attack, and never released it. The fundamental nature of an 
arm-lock is that it uses leverage to the advantage of the person applying 
it, and puts pressure against joints in a direction contrary to that in which 
they are supposed to bend, thus causing either fractures or dislocations. 
It is notoriously difficult to describe wrestling holds, but it may be possi- 
ble to explain the type of arm-lock which seems most probable here. Let 
A and B stand facing each other, an arm-length apart. A extends his right 
arm, with the intention of grasping or pushing B’s left shoulder. Just as 
A’s hand grips the shoulder, or an instant before, B grasps A’s wrist with 
both hands, completely encircling it, with his thumbs below and his 
fingers above. Then, shifting his feet so as to keep his balance, B turns in 
a half-circle clockwise, maintaining his hold, keeping A’s arm extended, 
and passing his left elbow over A’s arm. When this half-turn is com- 
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pleted, B has his back to A, has A’s elbow in his own armpit, and has A’s 
wrist firmly held, palm up. Then, by bearing down, he applies pressure to 
the elbow, against the joint, and also exerts a twisting pull on the 
shoulder. He can intensify A’s discomfort by shifting his own right hand 
from A’s wrist to his fingers, gripping them hard and at the same time 
bending them towards A’s palm. 

For general convenience, this hold has been described as applied when 
both opponents are standing, but it can be used with equal effectiveness 
frora a great many other positions, if only an opponent extends an arm 
to its full length and can be taken by surprise before he can withdraw it. 
I have seen a good wrestler apply it, when lying flat on his back, to a man 
who made a head-first dive at him with one arm extended. Grendel’s at- 
tack seems to have been somewhat more leisurely, since he thought Beo- 
wulf to be asleep, but it seems reasonable, in the light of the evidence 
available, to think that Beowulf met his attack in the same manner. 

The crux of the entire problem of Beowulf’s fight with Grendel lies in 
line 749, in the expression wid earm gesat. Most editors render it as “‘sat 
up, leaning on his arm,” and cite the standard parallel: Ards pa dnra 
gehwylc, and wid earm gesat,/hleonade wid handa.* However, the feeling 
that a parallel is necessary reflects some doubt as to the exact significance 
of the expression. For example, Hittle, after explaining that the expres- 
sion means “nicht vermittelst seines armes, sondern gegen seinen arm,” 
goes on to say: “‘Das einfache richtungsverb sittan kann unter umstainden 
eine verinnerlichung der bedeutung erfahren, wodurch es dann, mit wid 
verbunden, zum ausdruck feindlicher gegeniiberstellung wird.”* Klaeber 
cites the passage as an example of the “ingressive’’ function of gesittan: 
“Mit Bezug auf einen vorausgehenden Zustand des ‘Liegens’ gebraucht, 
bedeutet ingressives gesittan ‘sich aufrichten’ (‘in sitzende Stellung kom- 
men’). So in einer oft mishandelten Stelle des Beowulf [the passage now 
under discussion]; und noch deutlicher in [the Christ and Satan paral- 
lel]’”’.5 The ingressive meaning is essential to the reading of the passage 
which I am here proposing, for it is the act of rising to a sitting position 
which puts pressure on the fiend’s captured arm. At present, however, 
the significant thing is the admission implied in “‘noch deutlicher’’—wid 
earm gesa@t does not clearly mean what it is taken as trying to say. 

The Christ and Satan passage does not seem to me to be binding on 
our interpretation of the half-line in Beowulf, since it lends itself to two 
opposite interpretations. The phrase hleonade wid handa may be merely 


* Christ and Satan, ll. 430-431. 
4 Erla Hittle, “Zur Geschichte der altenglischen Prapositionen ‘mid’ und wi®,’” Ang- 
listische Forschungen, 11, 111-112. 
* Fr. Klaeber, “Zur altenglischen Bedeutungslehre,” Archiv, crx, 312. 
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a pleonasm of the sort so frequently found in Old-English poetry, and 
in that case we must be guided by it. However, it is equally possible to 
regard it as an explanatory phrase added because the meaning of the 
preceding words is not necessarily that which is here intended. If this be 
the case, the parallel throws no light on Beowulf, and we must abandon 
the idea of an idiom and make what we can of the words themselves. Also 
it is significant that we have only the one parallel passage for the ex- 
pression. Altogether, it seems to me that this occurrence of the phrase 
would furnish excellent grounds for a similar reading in Beowulf if such 
a reading were satisfactory, but it can hardly be taken as binding us to 
an interpretation which does not make very good sense. 

Why not, then, simply take the word earm as referring to Grendel’s 
arm, and then translate literally: ““He [Beowulf] grasped quickly with 
hostile thoughts,® and sat up against [Grendel’s] arm?” “Against,”’ of 
course, will render the sense of wid: putting some of his weight against 
Grendel’s arm as he sat up, since the act of sitting up would in itself ap- 
ply the necessary pressure against Grendel’s joints.’ 

A bit of corroboratory evidence is found in one of the later references 
to the fight. Beowulf, recounting the episode to Hrothgar, says: 


Ic hine hredlice heardan clammum 

on welbedde wripan pbdhte, 

pet hé for mundgripe minum scolde 

licgean lifbysig, bitan his lic swice. (963-966) 


Klaeber’s note on line 964 explains on welbedde wripan as “An 
allusion to the fetters of death. ... Beowulf did not intend to catch 
Grendel alive,” and Hoops® quotes Klaeber’s note approvingly. How- 
ever, if we take it that Beowulf used an arm-lock on Grendel, wriban can 
be taken in its fundamental sense, ‘‘to twist.” 

Linguistically, then, it seems that such an interpretation of the fight as 
I have suggested is satisfactory. Logically, there are several other pieces 
of evidence. Beowulf watched Grendel’s first attack in order to learn his 
method, and we can safely assume that his own tactics took into consid- 


* Or, “the evil one.”” The question whether 749a should read inwitbancum or inwitban- 
culum is here irrelevant. 

7 At least three translators, J. D. Spaeth, C. G. Child, and Cl. Hall, have rendered this 
passage in a way somewhat similar to that which I am suggesting. However, they have 
not used the idea of an arm-lock which would become effective by the act of sitting up, 
and such expressions as “threw himself” for geset are naturally unacceptable. Klaeber 
comments (MP, m1, 263): ‘“‘of course not ‘he (Beowulf) came down on his (Grendel’s) 
arm’ (Cl. Hall).”’ If we take the arm to be Grendel’s, the arm-lock idea is essential to make 
sense of the passage—and if we take it to be Beowulf’s, we can make nothing very satis- 
factory of it. 8 J. Hoops, Kommentar zum Beowulf (Heidelberg, 1932), p. 122. 
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eration his knowledge of what to expect from his foe. Grendel’s habit of 
simply reaching out and seizing his victim could best be met by taking 
him by surprise with an arm-lock. The emphasis placed on Grendel’s 
reaching out for Beowulf may be regarded as significant, for the lock can 
be applied only on a fully extended arm.® 

The poet’s reiterated remarks about the power of his hero’s grip are 
also relevant here. We might take them as simply a summarizing expres- 
sion for the idea of great strength, but with a reinterpretation of the fight 
with Grendel, they take on added significance. The only possible way of 
escaping from the arm-lock would be to break the grip on the wrist, since 
the extended position of the captured arm and the tremendous leverage 
of its captor against it would make any attempt to bend the arm useless. 
Because of the superhuman strength of Beowulf’s grip, Grendel, even 
though a giant, could not release his wrist from Beowulf’s grasp. Hence 
he could not break the arm-lock, and was forced, by the continuous pres- 
sure against his joints, intensified by his own struggles, to dislocate and 
rip off his shoulder. 

What reason have we for assuming that Beowulf would be familiar 
with such an arm-lock? The hero himself makes it clear that wrestling is 
his favorite means of combat, as has been pointed out by those who inter- 
pret his name to mean “bear.” Before knowing that Grendel was imper- 
vious to weapons, Beowulf had decided to grapple with him instead of 
using a sword. Also, just before his fight with the dragon, he recalls with 
pride his slaying of Deghrefn by a method similar to that used on Grendel: 


ac in campe gecrong cumbles hyrde, 
epeling on elne; ne wes ecg bona, 
ac him hildegrap heortan wylmas, 
banhis gebrec. (2505-08) 


A few lines later, Beowulf remarks that he would like to fight the dragon 
without weapons, just as he had Grendel, but the reptile’s fiery breath 
makes this impossible. It is certainly plausible to assume that an ex- 
perienced wrestler would be familiar with so fundamental a hold as an 
arm-lock, especially when we remember the prominence given to wres- 
tling in the heroic literature of the Germanic languages. 

It may be noted in passing that Beowulf is perhaps to be understood 
as attempting to get some similar hold on Grendel’s mother after his 
sword had failed and he had flung it aside in anger. 


* We now have an answer to the question propounded in Klaeber’s note to lines 736b- 
738: “Why does Beowulf in the meantime remain lying on his bed?’”’ He remained lying 
because that was the best possible way to meet Grendel. Thus we are saved the necessity 
of resorting to hypothetical survivals from an earlier and different form of the story. 
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Geféng pa be eaxle —nalas for fehbe mearn— 
Gid-Géata léod Grendles médor; 

bregd pa beadwe heard, a hé gebolgen wes, 
feorhgenidlan, pet héo on flet gebéah. (1537-40) 


This shoulder-grip is at least an interesting coincidence. 

It may be worth noting that the closest parallel to the fight between 
Beowulf and Grendel begins with a bone-breaking hold which the hero 
puts on the monster, taking him by surprise. When Glam attacks Gret- 
tir, they first pull at a cloak in which Grettir has been wrapped, until 
they pull it in two. Glam stands looking at it in astonishment, and Grettir, 
grasping him under the arms, bends him backward—an attack which 
could break the back, except that Glam can save himself by dropping 
to his knees. This is actually what Grettir expects, but Glam turns out to 
be too strong for this ruse.'® 

The final argument in favor of the reading which I am here suggesting 
is that it makes the fight itself satisfactory by removing the difficulties 
mentioned earlier. Beowulf, having already watched one of Grendel’s 
attacks, has decided on his own defense. He feigns sleep until Grendel 
extends his right arm to grasp him." Then he snaps on an arm-lock, ap- 
plying pressure by sitting up. Grendel instantly realizes that he is at a 
disadvantage, and tries to escape, but Beowulf’s grip is too strong for 
him. As soon as Beowulf gets a chance, he stands up. (The delay is ex- 
plained by the fact that, since the force of the lock is applied backward 
and downward, it requires some maneuvering to stand up without re- 
leasing, or at least relaxing, the hold.) Beowulf then reinforces his hold 
by adding a wrist-and-finger lock, and breaking the fingers; he is not able 
to break the arm immediately, and Grendel is unable to escape from the 
hold; hence a long struggle ensues, during which the furniture is wrecked 
and the building itself is sorely shaken. Finally, Grendel’s shoulder is 
dislocated, the sinews tear, and the arm is left with Beowulf. “Glory in 
battle was given to Beowulf; Grendel had to flee from that place, mor- 
tally wounded, under the fen-slopes, to seek his joyless home. He knew 
well that the end of his life, the number of his days, was come.”’ 

Catvin S. Brown, JR. 

University of Georgia 

10 “Ok { pvi hljép Grettir undir hendr honum, ok preif um hann mi®jan, ok spenti 4 
honum hrygginn sem fastast gat hann, ok 2xtladi hann, at Gl4mr skyldi kikna vid. En 
prellinn lagdi at handleggjum Grettis sv4 fast, at hann horfa®i allr fyrir orku sakir.” 
Quoted from R. W. Chambers, Beowulf: An Introduction (Cambridge, 1932), p. 154. 

4 We know from lines 2098-99 that it was the right arm which was torn off. 
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THE LITERARY ROLE OF THE SARACENS 
IN THE FRENCH EPIC 


HERE are historical grounds for the appearance of the Saracens in 

Old French literature. Their appearance upon French soil had been 
intermittent from the eighth to the tenth century, but in later centuries 
the point of contact between Christian and Infidel had been shifted first 
to Spain,! and later to the eastern end of the Mediterranean. In the time 
of the Crusades the local memory of the presence of the Saracens pre- 
served in popular tradition and in clerical records was utilized by the 
clerks and jongleurs for the specific purpose of arousing popular interest 
in the holy war.” To state briefly our conclusions concerning the Saracens 
in Old French literature, we may say that they serve a distinct purpose 
in the earliest epic poems reflecting contemporary Crusade zeal, and that 
through the popularity of the epic poems they gained wide currency as 
exotic, marvellous, or romantic characters in medieval story.* 

Epic poetry, then, from the Roland down to the fifteenth century, is 
the happy hunting-ground for Saracens, though, as we shall see, they are 
not strictly so confined. What truth there may be in the French account 
of the relations of Christians and Saracens during this long period is ex- 
plained by the contemporary contact between the races in Spain or in the 
East, and not by that which dated back to the days of Charlemagne, 
Aymeri de Narbonne, and Guillaume d’Orange. The Saracens we meet, 
when they are not disfigured beyond recognition for literary purposes of 
contrast, are the Saracens of the Crusades. As Monin long ago remarked: 
“La guerre contre les Musulmans est uniquement considérée sous le point 
de vue des croisades.’’4 

The authors of the earliest chansons de geste were, then, perfectly faith- 
ful to the contemporary facts when they represent the wars between 
Christians and Saracens as religious wars, and when they emphasize re- 
ligion as the rock upon which these two hostile parties split, as the chasm 
which it was impossible to bridge except by conversion or death. This 
central fact is our point of departure, and must be constantly borne in 
mind. Had it not been for the Crusades against an opposing religion, the 
Saracens would have cut little figure in Old French literature. Elements 
of comedy and romance were not slow to affect the portrayal of the Sara- 


1M. Skidmore, The Moral Traits of Christian and Saracen as portrayed by the Chansons 
de geste (Colorado Springs, 1935), pp. 22-25. 2 M. Bédier’s theory is here accepted. 

3 Cf. D. C. Munro, ‘The Western attitude toward Islam during the period of the Cru- 
sades,” Speculum, v1, 329-343. 

*H. Monin, Dissertation sur le Roman de Roncevaux (Paris, 1832), p. 87. 
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cens even in the epic poems; but the fact that they were there, personally 
offering battle to the Christian knights, gave to the epic poetry until the 
end a dignity, a seriousness, and a virility which one feels to be lacking in 
the contemporary roman d’aventure which, to quote Jean Bodel, was 
merely “‘vain et plaisant.” 

The French name Sarrasins is actually derived from the classic Latin 
name of an insignificant Arab tribe, the “Sarraceni.” But the medieval 
etymologist explained the name as a reference to Sarah’s alleged care of 
Ishmael, son of Hagar. Ludolf von Suchem (fourteenth century) speaks 
of the “Agarenos vel Ismaelitas, qui propter nobilitatem Sare, qui primo 
Ysmaelem in filium adoptaverat, se Sarracenos vocant.”® The weakness 
of this derivation is manifest; there is, in fact, no early popular effort to 
explain the origin of the name Sarrasin. But the Infidels are also called, 
by Latin writers, Ishmaelites, and especially by Latin and Spanish au- 
thors “‘Agarenos,”’ descendants of Hagar (cf. Psalms, Lxxx111. 6). There 
is also the derivation to be noted from the city of Sarras in the Grail 
story. The name “‘Agarenos” is reasonable, for it strictly conforms with 
the medieval interpretation of the prophecy concerning Ishmael, son of 
Hagar, in Genesis, xxt. 18: “I will make him a great nation.” 

The Christians, seeking to refine upon their account of the root of evil 
which had grown up into this prolific and dangerous heresy, did not stop 
their researches with Sarah or Hagar. In the French epic poems Cain is 
the favorite as progenitor of the Saracens, and it is his unsavory charac- 
ter and reputation to which his descendants have fallen heir.* With less 
originality the Saracens are also frequently referred to as the lineage of 
Mahomet,’ of Nero,® or of Antichrist.* When a poet goes further, and as- 
serts that the Saracens are a race of dogs!® or that they are all devils 
themselves," he is simply led away by his own lust for novelty and ex- 
travagance: he is not to be taken seriously, any more than when he 
makes disparaging reference to the virtue of the mothers who bore 
them. 


* Quoted in Castries, L’Jslam (Paris, 1896), p. 281 f. 

* Cf. E. Langlois, Table des noms propres de toute nature contenus dans les chansons de 
geste (Paris, 1904), p. 127, for many examples. 

7 A. Graf, Giornale Storico, x1v, 204-211, quotes some verses from an Old French MS. 
in Turin bearing on the previous Christianity of Mahomet, who is represented as a con- 
temporary of the Emperor Titus and of Prester John! Mahomet comes from the East to 
Rome as a Christian, but while there his familiar spirit Nero, the spirit of Antichrist, 
sends him a message in the form of a whispering bird, which bids him forsake the law of 
Christ, and convert his people to the easier law of Moses. This he does, and his lead is 
followed by Titus. Cf. Langlois, op. cit., p. 418. ® Cf. Langlois, op. cit., p. 488. 

* Cf. ibid., p. 36. 10 Enfances Vivien (ed. Wahlund), 525. 

" Les Narbonnais (ed. Suchier), 7226. 
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Again we must ask, ‘‘Who were the ‘Sarrasins’?’’ In a broad sense Sar- 
rasins meant to the medieval Frenchman any people whose religion was 
supposed to be other than Christian. Knowing no other non-Christian 
religion but that of Mahomet, he put down all non-Christians as follow- 
ers of the Prophet. Thus the Saxons are confused with the Saracens not 
only in Jean Bodel’s Chanson des Saisnes but in many other poems:” the 
Northmen in Aquin (see Nyrop, Storia dell’epopea francese (Torino, 
1888], p. 109); the Irish in Gormont et Isembart (ed. Bayot), v. 610," 
where they are called ‘“‘ceus d’Irlande”; the Danes in Chron. de Phil. 
Mouskes and Horn et Rimenhild; the Vandals in Garin le Loherain. Other 
names bestowed upon Saracen peoples are many. Some are intelligible, 
some are merely outlandish fictions of the trouvére’s imagination, and 
some represent his fugitive recollection of the Bible and of classic tradi- 
tion. The Roland (ed. Bédier, 3216-62) initiates us into the geographical 
and anthropological vagaries of the poet, when the thirty squadrons of 
the Saracens, each consisting of 50,000 men, are enumerated. No progress 
is to be noted in the thirteenth century, when a later poet undertook the 
enumeration of the Soudan’s host besieging the Christians, the latter 
represented as now masters of Jerusalem under Baldwin the king in La 
Conquéte de J érusalem (ed. Hippeau, chant vi11). The Saracen host con- 
sisted of fifty squadrons under fifty vassal kings, and each squadron of 
100,000 men, thus making the respectable total five millions! In the Ro- 
land we may surmise the identity of the Turcs, Pers, Nigres, Esclavers, 
and Huns; but who are the Nubles, Canelius, Pinceneis, Soltras, Orma- 
leus, Eugles, Leus, e¢ al.?™ In the Conquéte de J érusalem we may think we 
recognize the Aufriquant, Mor, Esclavon, Indois, Persant, Escler, Turs, 
Arrabi; but who are the Michomans, Marois, Fabins, Blasfer, Bosmer, 
Tabars, e¢ al.? The Chanson d’ Antioche (Chant vir: 3) mentions in the 
host of Corbaran, the Arabi, Persant, Amoraive, Popelicant, Turc, Me- 
dien, Agolant, and “cil de Samarie.”” The Roman de Horn et Rimenhild 
(80-81) speaks of the Barbaran, Pincenard, Leutiz, Turcople, Almican. 
The author of a Crusade lament in Latin at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury offers a similar assortment of classical and biblical souvenirs in his 
enumeration of Saladin’s host; in the text as he prints it, it will be seen 
that du Méril has taken a few snap-shots at identification: 

Veniunt Hircomili (Hyrcanii?), Turgo et Editae (Tusci, Edomitae?), 
Mauri atque Getuli, Barbari et Scythae, 
Filii Moab, Ammon, et Ismaelitae, 
12 See Langlois, op. cit., p. 593. 
3 Where there is available more than one edition of a text, the edition quoted through- 
out this paper is that mentioned upon its first citation. 


4 Skidmore, op. cit., pp. 27-28, has indicated the probable origin of some of the names 
attributed to the Saracens in the Roland. 
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Atque cum his omnibus sunt Amalechitae. 

Turcos ac Massagetas praecipit adesse; 

Katari (Tartari?) atque Sarmates nolunt hinc abesse; 
Currunt Quadri (sic), Vandili, Medi atque Persae; 
Undique conveniunt gentes sic diversae.'® 


It is futile to ask who these peoples were, for the author himself would 
have been embarrassed to reply. It made no difference to him, or to his 
audience, who they were. It was sufficient that all these peoples were 
tarred with the same stick of heresy. The desired impression was that of 
an indefinite Hinterland of Islam, from which countless thousands and 
millions of unbelievers swarmed upon call to combat the hosts of Chris- 
tendom. In conveying to us this impression, the medieval poets have fully 
succeeded." 

The numerical advantage of the Saracens is a constant feature in pop- 
ular Christian poetry. Their advantage in this respect is, of course, offset 
by the superior bravery of the Christians, who knew no fear. Though reg- 
ularly outnumbered, the Christians are always confident of victory in 
any struggle where the odds against them are not greater than ten to one. 
At times they hold their own against much greater odds.!” 

The Saracen sovereignty is in most cases vested in a king, ‘‘amirant,”’ 
or “soudan,”’ who may have an indefinite number of other vassal kings 
tributary to him. These sovereigns exercise supreme authority in matters 
of state policy and religion, but usually they consult upon matters of im- 
portance with advisers, prophets, astrologers, or soothsayers. In the 
crusade poems there is mentioned several times ‘‘Califfes l’apostoles,”’ 
the name of the office being here taken as a proper name of the “‘apos- 
tole,” the chief religious figure in Jerusalem.'* In general, the polity of 
the Saracen peoples is conceived on the same lines as that of the Chris- 
tians: the head of the State isa feudal king, surrounded by political and 
ecclesiastical advisers, and possessing authority over countless vassals. 
In the crusade cycle there is quite consistent mention of Bagdad as the 
political, and of Mecca as the ecclesiastical, capital of the Saracens.'® 

% Du Méril, Poésies populaires latines antérieures au XIT* siécle, p. 411. 

6 Cf. Ronsard, La Franciade, Livre iv, for a late literary treatment intended to give the 
same impression. 

17 Cf. Aspremont (ed. Brandin), 2836 (100 to 1); Galiens li Restorés, p. 8 (100 to 1); 
Le Jeu de S. Nicolas (ed. Jeanroy, 400), (100 to 1); Horn et Rimenhild, 3227 (10-1); Bauduin 
de Sebourc, Chant v, 116 (20 to 1); Chev. Vivien, 396 (26 to 1); Floovant, p. 46 (10 to 1); 
Complainte sur la prise de Jérusalem (300 to 1) in du Méril, Poésies populaires latines 
antérieures au XII* siécle, p. 412; Aquin, 1650 (5 to 1); Gormont et Isembart, 594-595 (30 
to 1). 18 Cf. E. Langlois, op. cit., p. 128. 

19 Ti Bastars de Buillon (ed. Scheler) 1352 f., contains a description of Mecca, which is 
entered by an iron bridge over the river Jordan, which rises in the Garden of Paradise and 
flows into the sea at Mecca! 
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Of the rank and file of the Saracen peoples we learn almost nothing. It 
is quite impossible to visualize them when presented in the bulk. When 
their color is mentioned, it is black. One gathers from some references 
that they wore beards and turbans.”° They are frequently mentioned as 
shouting before an onslaught, and their armor and mounts aroused the 
admiration of the Christians. Late poems give them war-cries, armorial 
bearings, and rich accoutrements. Ambroise, the author of the Estoire de 
la guerre sainte, which describes the third Crusade of 1190-92, was a 
typical observer of the Saracens. His religious preferences are betrayed 
when he calls them Unbelievers, Circumcised, dogs, devils, and when he 
damns them generally with a pious unction. But despite his passionate 
lapses, he recognizes the nobility and the virtues of Saladin, and he makes 
some accurate comment upon the characteristics of the enemy. He says 
that they make much use of arrows and of Greek fire in siege operations, 
that they shout loudly before making an attack; but when they are stalk- 
ing and harassing an enemy, they resemble a certain insect nuisance, for 
when you think you have them, they are not there. This evasive quality 
is explained by the speed of their horses, which are swifter than swallows, 
and by the lightness of their armor. Regarding the ethics of war, there is 
no great difference between Christians and Saracens:*' both delight in 
plunder, both violate the dead and use the bodies of the dead as projec- 
tiles. Concerning the debauchery and luxury of the French at Tyre, Am- 
broise waxes eloquent, contrasting with them his hero Richard Lion 
Heart and those noble warriors of the first Crusade, Godefroi, Tancred, 
and Boémond. But in the popular poems, following the epic tendency, 
the Saracen crowd is represented by individuals—heroes and heroines, 
kings, princesses, giants, magicians—who alone stand out in fiesh and 
blood. One gets the impression of hordes of creatures, all alike, who are 
subservient to their despotic rulers, and whose chief folly is their devo- 
tion to a religion opposed to that of the Christians. So much is true in a 
general sense. For special purposes, certain features of cruelty, dishon- 
esty, treachery, love of vengeance and plunder, cowardice, ferocity, may 
be insisted upon. Such characterizations have only local or temporary 
significance. More often the Saracens are brave, devoted to their cause, 
skilled with bow and lance and spear, and clothed in rich armor. Al- 
though the chansons de geste were begotten of enmity for the Saracens, 
the latter, individually considered, come off decidedly well at the hands 
of a generation which had reason to know their many excellent qualities 


20 Cf. Chanson d’Antioche, Chant v: 26; Ambroise, Estoire de la guerre sainte, 10344; 
Joinville, Histoire de S. Louis (ed. Natalis de Wailly), p. 168, which contains also many 
observations of Saracen customs. 

% Skidmore, op. cit., chapter x, reaches the same conclusion. 
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as adversaries in the Holy Land. Throughout the epic poems the trou- 
vére’s cry of admiration at the sight of King Baligant is repeated: ‘“‘God! 
what a knight he would make, were he only a Christian” (Roland, 
3164). As the likelihood is ever present that a Saracen may change his 
faith, it is important that he shall not be painted in advance in too black 
colors. The evidence would hardly show that the Christians thought of 
the Saracens as ethically or culturally inferior to themselves.* 

The religion of the Saracens, as conceived by the Christians, may first 
claim our attention. The clerical tradition centered almost exclusively 
about Mahomet and his personal share in the foundation of his religion. 
To this tradition regarding the réle and the character of Mahomet, ex- 
cellent pages have been devoted by Renan,™ Hans Prutz,” and especially 
D’Ancona.* In addition, Comte Henri de Castries*’ has conveniently 
gathered together in appendices a number of texts with interesting evi- 
dence. The writings of the clerical historians of the Crusades and of 
learned visitors to the Holy Land clearly indicate that the chief concern 
of such writers was to present Mahomet as a heresiarch, the founder of 
a schism. It was this prevalent conception of his réle which induced Dan- 
te to place him in Hell among the “‘seminatori di scandoli e scisma.’’ The 
men of the Middle Ages could not, and did not, see in Islam a new reli- 
gion which, coming after Judaism and Christianity, must necessarily, as it 
does, derive from both. 

Nothing better has been written upon the subject than the admirable 
article of D’Ancona on La Leggenda di Maometto in Occidente referred to 
above. One can do no better than refer the reader to the rare texts (chief- 
ly Latin and Italian) which he quotes,”* and avail oneself of his conclu- 
sions: 

The legend in which a primary réle was already played by the Christian hermit, 
a follower of the Nestorian heresy, became diffused gradually in Syria, in Asia 
Minor and in the Byzantine Empire; then passing into the West, where it was 
later confirmed in the Disputatio,*® itself also of Mahometan origin, it took on 

"Cf. also Horn et Rimenhild, 4781; Conquéte de Jérusalem, 9120; Chev. Ogier, 2750; 
Aquin, 545; Fierabas, p. 18; Aspremont, 6120; Destruction de Rome, 434 (in Rom. 1873 ii); 
Gormont et Isembart, 530-533. Cf. Julius Malsch, Die Charakteristik der Volker im alt- 
franszisischen nationalen Epos (Heidelberg, 1912). 

* Cf. Anouar Hatem, Les poémes épiques des croisades (Paris, 1932). 

™% Etudes d'histoire religieuse (Paris, 1859). 

% Kulturgeschichte der Kreusstige (Berlin, 1883). 

% Studj di critica e storia letteraria, pt. ii, 2d ed. (Bologna, 1912). 

7 L’Islam: Impressions et Etudes (Paris, 1897). 

*% For bibliography of clerical sources see also Hans Prutz, op. cit., pp. 513-518. 

® The Disputatio Christiani eruditissimi et Saraceni sodalis ipsius, a document utilized 
by Peter the Venerable (abbot of Cluny) in his controversial works against Islam, and also 
by Vincent de Beauvais. Cf. Hist. litt. de la France, xi, 241-268. 
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various forms and colors. The Christians, who believed themselves the possessors 
of the only true faith, and who were told that this heretical hermit had taken 
part in the rise of Islam, naturally regarded Islam itself, not as a new religion, 
but as a new schism, and attributed to it diabolical impulses and altogether 
human motives arising from carnal desires and wounded pride. But the most 
important and striking change is this: from an oriental banquet, where the 
monks are discussing theological subtleties and from which he who is to become 
the counselor of Mahomet is banished, a transition is made to Rome, the centre 
of Christianity, where all the grandeur and the pettiness of humanity is found 
in conflict. The hermit, who already in some versions appears as a pretender to 
the patriarchate of Jerusalem or of Alexandria, is now changed into an ecclesi- 
astical personage who is not only aspiring to the Papal chair, but is on the point 
of attaining it. Thus Islam is no longer born of a monks’ dispute in the deserts 
of Syria, but has its first germ in Rome, through the machinations of one who 
might have become the judge and father of Christ’s believers. ... Hence Rome 
is in this capital form of the legend both the actual and the adopted fatherland 
of Mahomet, and the Roman Curia is in some sort the cradle of the new heresy.*” 


Through the clerical tradition of Mahomet’s life and mission runs a 
vague suggestion of the truth, according to Arab sources now available. 
But all details were distorted by writers who were prejudiced by their 
initial premise. Fully alive to the importance of Mahomet, and to the 
mischief of his error, they missed few chances to disparage him and his 
sincerity. As Guibert de Nogent (1052-1124) in his Gesta Dei per Francos 
naively remarks: ‘“‘Securus enim qui de eo male cantat, cujus malignitas 
quicquid pravi dicitur transcendit et superat.’’ With the gate left wide 
open for calumny and lies, other writers were not slow to take advantage 
of the temptation to present Mahomet as a self-seeking deceiver and 
mountebank, who met the fate he deserved. Of special interest to us is 
the Historia de Mahumete of Hildebert de Tours (¢1134),** and the poem 
of one Waltherius. The former poem, thought to have been an academic 
effort of Hildebert’s youth, may be summarized as follows: 


Starting life as a slave, Mahomet marries the widow of his former master, and 
becomes the confidant and confederate of a magician or devil incarnate. They 
plot together for the elevation of Mahomet. A calf is trained in secret until it is 
a full-grown bull of marvellous appearance. The people of Libya having been 
assembled to choose a king, the trained bull designated Mahomet as the choice 
of God, and he accepts with feigned reluctance. The magician then tells Ma- 
homet he may become a god himself, if he would relieve the people of all onerous 
moral laws, and give them a new law of individual liberty. It will be easy to 


















%° D’Ancona, Studj di critica e storia letteraria, pt. ii, pp. 241-242. 
3 Of Hildebert’s diffuse and didactic poem, published in Migne’s P.L., vol. cLxxt, pp. 
1343 f., the authors of the Hist. litt. (x1, 380) say: ‘“‘L’ouvrage n’est qu’un tissu de fables 
ridicules, et d’anachronismes grossiers.”’ 
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govern the people, if each man is allowed to follow the lusts of the flesh. The plan 
works admirably, and all who refuse the new law of liberty are dispossessed of 
their property and delivered over to torment. Thus Africa is soon given over to 
debauchery and unnatural sin of the most revolting nature. Then Mahomet 
is punished by God with epilepsy. The magician stays with him until he recovers 
from his first seizure, when they announce that this has been a signal evidence 
of God’s favor; for God has caught Mahomet up into glory and there assured 
him that He is well pleased with him and his followers. Later, while occupied 
in formulating laws for the people, he is one day smitten with the pest while out 
walking, and is partially devoured by swine.™ His soul is carried off to Hell. 
The magician rescues the remains, takes them back to Mahomet’s house, em- 
balms them, and calling the people, tells them that he has been devoured by 
swine to prove human frailty; but the life of the soul in paradise is eternal for 
him and his followers. Nevertheless, swine flesh is henceforth forbidden. Then 
Mahomet’s remains are buried in a great shining temple of marble and gold, 
and his tomb is sustained by the force of a magnet, which his ingenuous followers 
think to be a miraculous proof of his power.* 


The poem by Waltherius, or Walter of Compiégne* composed in the 
twelfth century, first published by E. du Méril in his Poésies populaires 
latines du moyen age (pp. 379-415) is the source of the widespread Roman 
de Mahomet by Alexandre du Pont (ed. Reinaud et Michel, Paris, 1831) 
which dates from 1258. This group of texts goes as far as any quasi-his- 
torical authorities in making a ridiculous figure of Mahomet. Alexandre 
du Pont has followed an eclectic method, in selecting and combining all 
the scattered lies he could assemble from the work of his predecessors. 
The result is a very readable poem, if one is willing to renounce the 
search for truth at the outset. In this Roman de Mahomet, Mahomet is 
said to have gone in good faith to consult, concerning his duty, a holy 
hermit, who saw in him the root of evil: “thou art possessed of the 
devil,”’ and predicted he would be the undoing of Christendom: 


3 D’Ancona, op. cit., p. 169, is authority for the statement that there is no written or 
oral basis in the East for this gruesome detail, as all Mahometan writers agree that 
Mahomet died of poison. The particular gusto with which the swine are introduced by the 
Christian savant and popular tradition is explained by the personal aversion entertained 
for the Prophet by the Christian writers. 

% D’Aubigné in Les Tragiques (Jugement), speaking of pilgrims to Mecca, says: 

La cette caravanne et bigotte et badine 

Adore Mahomet dans le fer estendu 

Que la voute d’aymant tient en l’air suspendu: 

La se créve les yeux la bande musulmane 

Pour, aprés lieu si sainct, ne voir chose prophane.” 

* For a brief notice of this Walter cf. F. J. E. Raby, A History of Secular Latin Poetry 
in the Middle Ages, u1, 82. 

* This hermit, named Sergius or Serge, is represented in many accounts as a Nestorian, 
but not so in this poem. He plays an important réle in the poetic history of Mahomet; 
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Infidel and consumed with rage, thou shalt cast down the holy institution of 
marriage, instituted of God between man and woman in the garden of Paradise; 
thou shalt be the ruin of virginity; by thy iniquity the chaste shall become 
adulterers, and the people shall become mad and infidel; circumcision of the 
spirit shall be abolished, and that of the flesh restored and maintained by the 
accursed race; baptism and unction shall be done away, and another empty law 
shall be established to the undoing of many souls. 


This prophecy contains the gist of the evil innovations attributed to 
Mahomet. Enfranchised, he marries the widow of his former master out 
of avarice and ambition. After his first epileptic seizure, he calms her 
fears, and arouses her pride in him, by explaining that he was in the 
possession of the Angel Gabriel, who was revealing to him a great destiny 
as founder of a new dispensation. The law of Christ is become imprac- 
tical because it lays burdens that are grievous and heavy to be borne 
upon human nature; too many are being damned, for “Christ will never 
die again to save the righteous or the sinner.’’ A partial return must be 
made to the law of Moses. The new plan calls for abolishment of baptism, 
and “fone man may have ten wives without incurring guilt.’’ He refers 
his wife to the hermit for corroboration of his mission, and she consents 
to inquire of him. In the interval he himself visits the hermit again, and 
extracts from him, strangely enough, his support on condition that he 
shall not destroy the Temple, or harm him or any of his personal follow- 
ers. The hermit fears that otherwise Christendom will be wiped out by 
this fierce man possessed of the Spirit of Evil. “Though against his will, 
he lent his authority to Mahomet, in order to save the law of Christ.” 
Consequently, when she visited the hermit, Mahomet’s wife was reas- 
sured concerning his mission. Surrounding himself henceforth with an 
air of mysterious authority, he trained a calf in a cellar to kneel and do 
him homage. Through the gossip of their women, the men soon learn of 
the leader among them. He stages a scene in which the new law is re- 
vealed to them on a mountain, recalling the law of Moses. His trained 
calf appears with the law attached to its horns. All admit the miracle, and 
Mahomet qualifies as the new law-giver—a second Moses. The laws 
were: no more baptism, or marriage, or other sacraments; circumcision 
and animal sacrifices enjoined; polygamy and polyandry allowed; wars 
of conquest ordered; prison and slavery in perpetuity for those who will 
not receive the new dispensation. The disappearance of the calf back to 
its hiding-place is explained by Mahomet to the anxious inquirers: ‘‘It 





and even in some Arab authors an analogous person figures in the early history of the 
Prophet. The function of this character seems to be to bridge over the cleft between 
Islam and the Mosaic-Christian tradition by explaining both the borrowings and the 
divergences. Cf. D’Ancona, op. cit. 
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has returned to Heaven, whence it descended.’’ Next, the Persians invade 
the land. Mahomet, on plea of old age, stays behind with the stuff and 
the women. Many of his followers are killed: “Great was Lucifer’s gain 
that day; for down to Hell go those who profess Mahomet’s law, and who 
do not keep the law of God.” To repair his forces, Mahomet tells the 
women to practice diligently his new orders and to multiply. “Then such 
became his renown that he was called a god.” When Mahomet died, his 
soul went to Hell for his sins, but his body was put in a sepulchre, and by 
a magnet was suspended in mid-air, where it is by magic kept intact and 
inviolate. Two inextinguishable tapers and a marvellous carbuncle give 
light to his tomb in Mecca, “which means the adulterous.’ 

It is worth while to have before us this account of Mahomet’s life, be- 
cause it represents the quasi-historical corpus of what was popularly be- 
lieved concerning him. The author is not a deliberate fabricator; he was 
taking his cue from Latin documents, which he held worthy of credence. 
Further, nearly all that Alexandre du Pont here includes is repeated in 
the popular poetry. Two important details he omits: the tame dove 
which Mahomet trained to perch upon his shoulder and apparently to 
whisper in his ear; and the fact that Mahomet died from excess as a 
drunkard, and that his body was devoured by swine. This was held to 
explain why his followers were so wary of wine and pork.*” 

As stated by D’Ancona, the late legend that Mahomet had been orig- 
inally a Cardinal in the Roman Church, and became a renegade through 
pique at not being elected Pope, was quite widespread.** 


In those days Mahomet reigned. He was a prince of the Saracens in the days of 
Dagobert son of Clothair whose evil reign lasted four years. Mahomet was his 
name, a worthy man and well-informed among the Saracens. He had been the 
wisest and most learned Cardinal at Rome. As the wisest and most friendly, 
he was designated to preach Christianity and declare its truth among the Sara- 
cens. But to this commission he would in no wise consent, unless the College 
would agree, should the Pope die during his absence, to choose him in his stead. 
When the College had agreed to this, he went off confidently to preach among 
the Saracens. Such was his eloquence that they all embraced his teaching; upon 
hearing the truth he spake, they all were obedient to his behest. But when the 
Pope was dead, no announcement was sent to him, nor was the agreement kept; 
but another Pope was straightway chosen. When Mahomet was apprized of 
this, such was his rage and grief that he forsook the truth, and preached the 


% As a matter of fact, Mahomet was buried at Medina. 

37 Vincent de Beauvais (1200-1264) treats of Mahomet in Speculum historiale, Liber 24. 

8 In addition to D’Ancona, op. cit., see Edmond Doutté, Mahomet Cardinal (Chalons, 
1899). The legend is succinctly stated in the Roman de Renart le contrefait (Romania, 
xxxvit, 262) and was also printed by Tarbé in his Romancero de Champagne (11, 41-42), 
from which it is here translated. 
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contrary message. All held him to be a prophet, and were obedient to him. In 
626 he died, and was never reconciled with God.*® 


One final detail should be mentioned in this place: some clerical writers 
mention a report, which apparently was never popular, that at his death 
Mahomet “confessed, if not the superiority of Christianity, at least the 
merits of baptism,” by seeking to baptize himself with some water at 
hand, but that the devils did not give him a chance to complete the rite. 

Concerning polygamy, “Califes’’ reveals the divine plan and its pur- 
pose to the Pagans in the Chanson d’ Antioche (v: 42): 


He who now has five wives, may have ten, fifteen, twenty, or thirty, or as many : 
as he pleases. Thus the Pagans shall increase, and our people shall come and ' 
drive out the Christians who are here at large. Let each one be zealous to propa- 

gate as fast as he can. 


These are the same sentiments which have been already noted in the 
Roman de Mahomet, and which are there elaborated with more than suffi- 
cient plainness of speech. The author of Octavian (1371-72) states that 
“the Sultan had twenty wives, with each of whom he had his pleasure.” 
A passage in Aye d’ Avignon (p. 46) relates how the Saracen King Ganor 
offered to buy a Christian lady from Bérengier, who replies that it is not 
the custom of the Christians to sell women: ‘By my god Mahomet,” 
said King Ganor, ‘‘that has always been the custom in these parts; if a 
fine horse or woman arrived here, the king could have them if he wanted 
them; and he paid money for them, too.’’*® But, on the whole, there is 
little specific mention of the institution of polygamy, though it was prob- 
ably well understood by even ignorant Christians to prevail among the 
Infidels. We shall see later that the poets were quick enough to portray 
the Saracen women in a very different and more pleasing réle. 

While considering these quasi-historical comments upon the man Ma- 
homet, we may note what the trouvéres took over from the popular bio- 
graphers in their scant allusions to the life and death of the Prophet. The 
facts they were interested in were: that Mahomet was a traitor to Chris- 
tianity, that he established a heresy by denying that Jesus was the Son 
of God and that his law was incumbent upon men, that he abolished the 
rite of baptism, that he instituted polygamy, and that after a life of lux- 
ury and licentiousness he died a drunkard and was devoured by dogs or 
swine." 




























3° Romancero de Champagne (ed. Tarbé), mm, 41-42. 
“© Cf. Floire et Blanceflor (ed. du Méril), 1707 f.; Floovant, p. 21. 

“ Further references to the manner of Mahomet’s death will be found as follows: 
Gaufrey, pp. 108, 262; Floovant, p. 12; Li Bastars de Buillon, 5570-72; Maugis d’ Aigremont, 
7547; Horn et Rimenhild, 3022; Baudouin de Sebourc, v: 549-550; Conquéte de J érusalem, 
5546 f.; Aliscans, p. 209; Le Siége de Barbasire (ed. Perrier), 1360-61. 
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That he was originally a Christian is the conception of the author of 
Aiol (10085—92): “It is true that God sent Mahomet in the first place to 
preach in the land and to spread his law; but he was so presumptuous that 
he violated the command of God.” Again: ‘“‘As everyone knows, Mahom- 
et was a prophet of Jesus, the omnipotent, and went preaching through 
the land’’ (Le Couronnement Louis, 847-849). And finally: ‘‘No one ought 
to hold Mahomet in esteem. It is true that our Lord held him very dear, 
and sent him forth with the prophets to preach and to teach our law. But 
he drank a gallon of strong wine, then lay down upon a dung hill, where 
the swine devoured him” (Les Narbonnais, 5762-68). 

The medieval clerk was concerned with Mahomet as a man, as the 
human and misguided founder of the religion with which Christian 
Europe found itself throughout the Middle Ages in continual strife. The 
popular poets, on the other hand, were not primarily concerned with 
Mahomet the man and his personal presumption, but rather with his 
followers, the Saracens, a mighty and widespread race with many admir- 
able characteristics, but possessed of the inconceivable folly of idol-wor- 
ship! The lies these poets appropriated from their clerical sources were 
handed down, not because they cared anything about the historical Ma- 
homet, but because they wished to expose to ridicule the faith of their 
enemies. Their attention, in other words, is directed in their poems to the 
followers, and not to the founder, of Islam. It seems that they were not 
always quite clear as to what they meant by the name Mahomet. In so 
far as they thought of Mahomet as a man, they assert that he was buried 
at Mecca, whither the whole Mahometan world resorted to honor his 
tomb. But, as we shall now see, they constantly refer to Mahomet as an 
idol which can be carried about, and to the “mahumeries’’ or “sina- 
gogues’”’ where his idol may be permanently worshipped. Although this 
worship is conducted with great fidelity and confidence by the Saracens, 
the ridiculous and puerile aspect of it all is regularly emphasized for the 
benefit of a Christian audience. It must be remembered, however, that 
even in their misrepresentation of the religion of Islam, the Christian 
poets are truthfully portraying an important aspect of the medieval 
Christian mind: its own unshaken faith, and its intolerance of others. 
The surface of the current of popular poetry is marred by many an eddy, 
cross-current, and back-wash of error and superstition; but underneath, 
the stream of truth runs full and free. 

Si nous cherchons des faits authentiques, n’allons pas les demander aux trou- 
véres, trompeurs inconscients, échos naifs des récits populaires, mais si nous 
voulons savoir comment pensaient et comment vivaient les hommes du XII* 
siécle, nulle chronique ne nous l’apprendra mieux que notre épopée nationale.* 


© H. Pigeonneau, Le cycle de la croisade et de la famille de Bouillon (Saint Cloud, 1877), 
p. 118. 
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The Saracens, then, are idol-worshippers. Of idols they had a generous 
provision: Mahom, Apolin, Baraton, Cahu, Tervagant, Lucifer, Jupiter, 
Fabur, Diane, Margot, Pilate, Tartarin, Beelzebub, Burgibus, Platon, 
Bagot, Antecrist, Astarut, Macabev, et al. A list of thirty gods is given by 
Victor Chauvin in his Bibl. des ouvrages arabes ou relatifs aux Arabes 
(Liége, 1909), x1, 222-223, based upon E. Langlois, Table des noms pro- 
pres.® Of these Mahom was facile princeps, with Apolin and Tervagant 
next in importance and forming with him a sort of trinity. The rest are 
mentioned frequently, but in irresponsible fashion. Upon Mahomet as a 
god the trouvéres expended their chief effort, and to their conception of 
him we may now turn our attention. He was the source of every good and 
perfect gift; he was the bestower of Nature’s benefits; he was a defender 
and protector of his faithful people. In short, he was the Jehovah of the 
Saracens. He was subject to displeasure, wrath, forgetfulness, indiffer- 
ence. They prayed to him when in need; they blessed in his name, when 
they were joyful; and they cursed with equal fervor in his name, when 
they were angry. In this sense, the Christian conception of the Saracens’ 
chief divinity closely resembled that of the Old Testament presentation 
of the relations of the Israelites with their tribal God. But they also as- 
sociated Mahomet with Mecca, and it was there they located his shrine 
to which good Mahometans went on pilgrimage. Further, they took over 
from their own religion the association of Saracen worship with certain 
Christian feasts, especially Easter and St. John’s Day.“ 

But in addition to these legitimate conceptions of Mahomet, there was 
the unpardonable travesty of Mahometanism implied in representing 
him as an idol, a portable statue, embodying a spirit of mischief, which 
could accompany his people upon their expeditions, and which could be 
consulted as an oracle. His image might be portrayed upon a shield, or 
upon a banner when it could be carried before the host. 

The clerical author of Turpin’s Historia Karoli Magni does not hesi- 
tate to lend credence to an idol of Mahomet at Cadiz, in a passage which 
may be thus briefly summed up: The Saracens assert that Mahomet him- 
self made this idol during his own life-time, and filled it with a legion of 


* Cf. R. Schroeder, Glaube und Aberglaube in den altfranzésischen Dichtungen (Erlangen, 
1886), pp. 150 f. 

“ Cf. Gaufrey, p. 48; Elie de S. Gille, 1723; Aye d’Avignon, p. 69; Huon de Bordeaux, 
p. 174. 

“ For all the iconographical history of Mahomet one should consult R. Schriéder, op. 
cit., pp. 150-168. 

# Cf. R. Basset in Journal des Savants (1903) for the identification of this alleged statue 
of Mahomet with a classical statue of Hercules known to have existed near Cadiz until 
1146. The threatening attitude of this statue is a frequent feature of such heroic creations 
in popular legend. 
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devils. Such is the virtue of the idol that if any Christian comes near it, 
he perishes, but a Saracen may approach it to worship with safety. Even 
a bird, lighting upon it, straightway dies (Cap. rv). In the Chanson d’ An- 
tioche (Ch. v, 41), a hollow gold and silver statue of Mahomet is brought 
in upon an elephant: 


Inside they placed a devil by enchantment, who made a great racket, and spoke 
in a loud voice to the assembled Saracens: “Come now, listen to my commands; 
these misguided Christians who believe in God, have no right to my land, and 
have taken unjust possession of it; let God stay in his heaven, for the earth is 
mine.” When the Pagans heard that, they rejoiced greatly, and said to one 
another: “This is a mighty god, in whom we must believe; he is a fool who 
trusts him not; now we may be assured that he cherishes us, and that he will 
extend to us succor and help.” 


Another time, it is Apolin who is thus portrayed: 


Up above sat Apolin with a book in his hand, in which was written the law from 
the time of Adam. The breeze makes him swing about constantly, as he sits 
with a club in his hand threatening the French. He has the appearance of ex- 
pounding the law with, raised finger, and by enchantment they make him pro- 
claim that every Christian must acknowledge the Sultan. Upon his head there 
is a precious carbuncle whose radiance could be seen for seven leagues around 
(La Conquéte de Jérusalem, 7448-56). ... Marsile marches ahead with angry 
countenance. Mahomet’s statue was raised in air, all of fine gold, and holding 
in his clutches a Christian whom he was striking with a sword (Galien li Restorés, 
p. 121).... Above the fair damsel’s tent was an image of Mahomet; in his 
hand he held a club which was skilfully made to be threatening the French 
(Octavian, 1829-34). 


Around King Cornumarant’s neck hung a shield, which had a carbuncle 
set in the buckle, and which showed Mahomet painted upon one of the 
quarters (Les Chétifs in Le Chevalier au cygne, ed. Hippeau, 11, 276). Some 
passages speak disparagingly of the statue as having the appearance of a 
woman in child-bed (Floovant, p. 23; Elie de S. Gille, 905-20). One poem 
refers, in terms of indecency quite impossible to translate, to the rites 
practiced in connection with the worship of such idols (Aiol, 9626-55).* 

Inasmuch as the Christians were firmly persuaded that all Infidels 
went to Hell, they did not have occasiofh to dwell upon the delights of 
the Mahometan paradise. Paradise was for the servants of the true God, 
and Hell was for His enemies. Just before the passing of Roland and 


“’ For further details cf. Octavian, 1745 f.; Anseis de Carthage, 4333; Ambroise, 
L’Estoire de la guerre sainte, 3367 £.; Aspremont, 2980-85, 3815-17; La Conquéte de Jéru- 
salem, 6462-69; Destruction de Rome, 227; Chev. Ogier, 9906; Huon de Bordeaux, p. 168; 
Fierabras, pp. 21, 161; Blancandin et l’Orgueilleuse d’Amour (ed. Michelant), 2771 f., 
3181 f.; Aiol, 9995-96; Enfances Guillaume (ed. Henry), 225 f., 1539 f. 
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Oliver, the Archbishop Turpin encounters them upon the field of death: 
“The Archbishop cannot keep back his tears, but raises his hand and 
blesses them: ‘Alas, my lords! May the God of glory rest your souls, and 
lodge them among the blessed flowers of Paradise’!’’ (Roland, 2193-97). 
So the first crusaders were blessed at Clermont: ‘‘They who die shall re- 
ceive full pardon; for they shall have their reward in the presence of 
God”’ (Chanson d’Antioche, Ch. 1: 38). 

Though nothing is said in the popular poems of the Mahometan Para- 
dise as a place of delight, the following comic account is contained in the 
Chanson d’ Antioche (Ch. v, 42), where Satan’s oracle reveals how the 
Moslem may hope to enter the Christians’ Paradise: 


Tos cil qui le pardon 4 Mahon requerra, 

Et por la soie amor en la bataille ira, 
Quant il avenra chose que uns de nous morra, 
Dedens le puin senestre deus besans portera 
Et dedens la main destre une pierre tenra; 
Mahomes ens el] sain une autre posera. 
Tout droit 4 paradis li Paiens en ira, 

Que Dame Dieu de gloire 4 Adan comanda; 
Les deus besans Il’uissier por entrer offerra, 
Et sé il le defent, la pierre haussera, 
Devant emmi le front saint Pierre hurtera, 
Et de l’autre del sain, si qu’il l’afrontera, 
Ou il voille ou non, laiens en enterra, 

Car Mahomes 4 force laiens le conduira; 

Et deus besans a Dieu por racorder donra. 
Par si faite maniére trestous vous salvera. 


The Christians, then, represent the otherwise sensible Saracens as a 
prey to an incredible aberration in their worship of gods of wood and 
stone. To ridicule this folly becomes the serious task of the Christian 
poets. He who worshipped such a god was a fool. Here, as so often in 
their treatment of what was most precious to the Infidels, the Christians 
make effective use of contrast. To disparage Mahomet, the poets fre- 
quently speak of him with the most righteous fury or with the frankest 
levity. Elie de S. Gille says to Macabré, seeking to convert him: 


Why do you hold such an empty thing a god? He has no soul, nor power of 
speech, nor even life. Were one to strike him fifteen times with a club behind 


48 Cf. further for the reward of the Christians Les Narbonnais, 4390-95; Chanson 
d’Antioche, Ch. 11, 17; id., vit, 1; Enfances Ogier, 4929-32; Aquin, 1573-75; Aspremont, 
4302 £.; Bauduin de Sebourc, Ch. 1, 277-284; Chevalerie Vivien, 1594 f.; Le Siége de Barbastre 
2694-96. For the punishment of the Saracens cf. Amseis de Carthage, 10238; Chevalerie 
Vivien, 1660; Boeve de Haumtone, 1328, 3606; Roman de Mahomet, 1894; Richars li Biaus, 
2648-50; L’Escoufle, 1270-71; Aspremont, 5337. 
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the ear, he would not display any anger, nor croak any more than a deer. Would 
to God, the Son of the blessed Virgin, that I had him in Provence at Saint Gille’s 
shrine! He would have had, before this, his nose and ears smashed; I would have 
snatched from him his gold and precious stones, and made my men rich with 
the spoil (Elie de S. Gille, 926-935). 


After the Saracen gods have been cast down into a ditch, Floovant tells 
the fair Maugalie: ‘Upon my word, damsel, all your gods are of little 
worth: see how they are lying in the ditch down there; not one of them 
would stir, were he to have his limbs cut off” (Floovant, p. 19). Boeve de 
Haumtone (ed. Stimming), 403 says Mahomet is more helpless than 
an ant; for it can move, but Mahomet cannot. The same poem contains 
a comic scene, intended to discredit the Saracen gods, where the King of 
Damascus wishes to become a Christian. Boeve said: “Bring out Terva- 
gant.” And they set him up. “Mahomet,” said Boeve, “‘you are a help- 
less creature; but now you will have a chance to show your power.”’ Then 
he seized a club and smote Tervagant, and Morant the bishop threw holy 
water upon him; whereupon a yellow dog emerged and ran away. “Now 
you see,” said Boeve, “in whom you believe.” “We have sadly erred,” 
said the King of Damascus, “and our fathers before us. May God curse 
him who continues in such a faith.” And there followed a wholesale and 
voluntary conversion: ‘Marvellous indeed was the baptismal ceremony, 
lasting four months. Bishop Morant preached to them until they were all 
in tears, and with penitence confessed their sins. God was made glad, but 
the Devil was glum”’ (Boeve de Haumtone, 3661-84). 

To show up more effectively the puerility of the Saracens’ faith in their 
gods, the Christian poets frequently exhibit the Infidels in a futile rage at 
the inefficacy of their gods’ protection. In the Roland, after the defeat of 
Marsile at the hands of Charlemagne, the Saracens return to Saragossa 
and wreak their fury upon their impotent gods: 


They rush upon Apolin in his shrine, they strike him and cruelly shatter him 
.... Then they take from him his sceptre and his crown, hang him by his hands 
to a column, then trample him to earth with their feet; they beat him and smash 
him with great clubs. From Tervagant they snatch his carbuncle, and Mahomet 
they throw into a ditch where hogs and dogs devour and trample him (Roland, 
2580-91). 


The last trait is here carried over from the tradition concerning the man 
Mahomet, as we have seen, to his statue. Tiebaut’s threat to Mahomet, 
in Fouques de Candie (p. 25) is comical in its futility: “If I were only back 
in Mecca, I would so beat thy sides and ribs that not for a thousand 
marks couldst thou be restored.’’ After the escape of Boeve from prison, 
Bradmund is so furious that “he took a knotted club and struck his god 
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Mahomet with such violence that he almost crushed him. ‘Mahomet,’ 
said Bradmund, ‘you miserable god, if Boeve does not to-day come to 
grief, and is not then hanged high in air, never will you receive anything 
more from me’ ” (Boeve de Haumtone, 1163-69). When Garsion of Anti- 
och looked out upon the Christian host, and thought that his son was 
dead, he cried: “Ah, Mahomet, my lord, how hast thou forgotten me! I 
guess thou art asleep, and canst not rise. I will come and give thee such a 
blow on the neck with a club that I will break thee to pieces’? (Chanson 
d’ Antioche, Ch. v, 21). When this same son, Sansadoine, came to the 
Sultan for aid, he found him in the act of celebrating a feast in honor of 
Mahomet; whereat he was so incensed that he took a prompt part in 
breaking up the festivities: “He raised his heavy fist and felled Mahomet 
with a blow on the neck; then he stood upon the body in the sight of all 
the Infidels” (Jdem., Ch. v, 25). “Mahomet,” said the Amiral, ‘“‘you 
have lost your memory; you must be asleep to suffer such an insult. I 
have often witnessed your power in the past, but now you are so old and 
foolish that you cannot help yourself” (Fierabras, pp. 160-161). When 
Macabré sees Elie escaping him, he cries out in a rage against Mahomet, 
and “raising his right hand, he strikes him beside the ear, breaking him, 
and stretching him out flat in the boat, so that all the carbuncles fly from 
his head” (Elie de S. Gille, 986-989). When the Sultan sees the havoc 
wrought among his host, he exclaims: ‘Ah! Mahomet, my lord, I have 
loved you well, and served and honored you with all my power. But if 
ever I get back safely to my country, I will have you burned in a fire, and 
all your ribs broken. Never shall you be served or honored by me again. 
Cursed be the god who betrays his people!”’ (Congquéte de J érusalem, 
8647-53). Such violent words and actions are quite out of order, and are 
frequently reproved by some more faithful Saracen. This childish impa- 
tience at the failure of the Saracens’ god to give them material aid seems 
to have caused great merriment to the Christians, for the scene is re- 
peated con amore.** Very similar are the earliest comic outbursts I know 
in the French theatre: Jeu de S. Nicolas (ed. Jeanroy), 131-141, and the 
Miracle de S. Théophile (ed. Frank) 160-168, where an unintelligible 
jargon comparable with that in the Turkish ceremony in Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme is introduced. 

But the Saracens were guilty upon another theological count, this 
time because of their unbelief. It is interesting to observe what criticisms 
of Christianity the Christians put in the mouth of their enemies. These 


4 Anseis de Carthage, 5909 f.; Horn et Rimenhild, 1527; Galiens li Restorés, p. 364; 
Mainet in Romania rv, p. 330; Fierabras, pp. 28, 155-156; Octavian, 3501-08, 4365-69; 
Floovant, p. 18; Aspremont, 3368-71; Guy de Warewic (ed. Ewert), 3643-60; Le Siége de 
Barbastre, 4886-99. 
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criticisms chiefly concern the ignominious death of Jesus upon the Cross 
as unworthy of the Son of God; further, they deny the Resurrection and 
the rite of baptism. God Himself the Saracens consigned to Heaven, 
while Mahomet was His representative, as we have seen, in all terrestrial 
affairs. The other Saracen gods are recklessly thrown in gratis and have 
no connection with the Trinity or with Mahometan tradition. The parti- 
sans of each faith mocked at the death of the other’s prophet. These 
statements of belief and unbelief are frequently found in the same con- 
nection,—in arguments upon the battle-field, or in the numerous attempts 
at conversion to be noted throughout the epic poetry. When Alderufe 
and Guillaume d’Orange suspend their conflict temporarily, the former 
says: “There ought to be no such thing as baptism on earth, and he who 
receives it upon his head does wrong, for it is not worth a medlar. God is 
in heaven and Mahomet on earth. If God sends the heat, Mahomet sends 
the winter; and if God sends the rain, Mahomet makes the crops to grow. 
Whoever wishes to live should ask permission of us and of Mahomet who 
governs this world” (Changun de Willame, ed. Tyler, 2115-22). Under 
similar circumstances, the Saracen Brahier says to Ogier: “Never as long 
as I live will I believe in your God, whom the Jews punished. They put 
Him to death and He never rose from the dead. He who believes in Him 
is more false than a beggar, for all His power is not worth twopence”’ 
(Chevalerie Ogier de Danemarche, 11317-21). Turpin’s efforts to convert 
Emaudras meet with no success, but with this retort: ““There is no use in 
telling me to believe in Him who suffered pain and death upon the tree at 
Jerusalem. I tell you now, I will never believe in Him’ (Gui de Bour- 
gogne, p. 111). The doughty Turpin was so enraged at this blasphemy 
that he lost no time in splitting Emaudras to the waist. Another adver- 
sary of Guillaume d’Orange expresses the conviction that the Christian’s 
God has nothing to do with terrestrial affairs: ““God is on high up there 
in the firmament, but He has not an acre of ground here below. Rather 
is it Mahomet who acts in His place; he it is who gives us the storm and 
the wind; it is he whom we should believe and whose will we should do” 
(Aliscans, 1223-27). The author of Turpin’s Historia Karoli Magni(Chap. 
Xvi1) represents Roland and Ferragu in friendly dispute about the Chris- 
tian faith. The Saracen giant balks at the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
Virgin birth, the death of the body, and the ascent into Heaven. 

The conventional outcome for a Saracen hero in whom the poet has 
aroused our interest is to become converted. The most common cause for 
this change of front is a very practical one: the Christians having shown 


5° Cf. Gaufrey, p. 74; Aiol, 10080-82; Conquéte de Jérusalem, 1336-37; Aquin, 1256-64; 
Gormont et Isembart, 186-195. 
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themselves to be the stronger must have God on their side. Their victory 
is proof positive that the Lord is with them: 

It is He who gives them power and supports and governs them, and makes the 
wheat and the green grass to grow. Mahomet and Tervagant are not worth a 
stick. Whoever puts his trust in them and worships them ought to be ashamed 
... Baptize us; sire, for we would fain be Christians, and we believe in the 
glorious God of heaven who was born in Bethlehem of the Virgin maid (Mainet 
in Romania, tv, p. 330). 


One would suppose it was a Christian speaking, so completely and quick- 
ly has conversion come as the result of ocular demonstration. After his 
defeat in battle, the Saracen Grascien thus asks for baptism: ‘“‘Do not 
kill me, fair sir, for I am willing to be baptized, and to believe in Jesus, 
the Lord of all, who offered Himself as a sacrifice in Jerusalem, and was 
raised upon the tree and then crucified. In Him I wish to believe with all 
my heart’ (Conquéte de J érusalem, 2246-50). Elsewhere, as in Le Jeu de 
S. Nicolas, 1463 f., and in Otinel (p. 21), the conversion is the result of a 
miracle. And often it was not a single individual champion, but thousands 
at a time, who thus suddenly saw a great light of practical advantage 
and came into the fold. Throughout the French and Italian poems these 
conversions en masse are frequently celebrated. The reality was far other- 
wise: as de Castries points out, Mahometanism has few apostates even 
now, and doubtless had still fewer in the Middle Ages. One need not be 
astonished at the historical rarity of conversions, if the remarkable docu- 
ment reprinted by de Castries (L’Islam, p. 324 f.) represented the actual 
demands of the ceremony in the Greek Church. For “the ritual to be ob- 
served by those who are converted from the Saracen religion to our pure 
and true Christian faith” heaps with obloquy and execration everything 
that the Mahometan held dear. 

On the other hand, a Christian must be beside himself to renounce 
Christianity and become a Mahometan. Renegades are rare in the 
French epic, but they are more frequently met in Spain, where the bound- 
aries were less well defined and where circumstances must have been 
more favorable for desertion. Such conversions to Mahometanism were 
not based upon conviction (how could they be?), but were prompted by 
spite, by stress of circumstance, or by love.*! An important function of 
renegades to either faith is that of spy or of interpreter. Galiens li re- 
storés (p. 120) tells of one Cramelin, a renegade who helps Marsile: “‘The 


51 Joinville tells of his conversation with a renegade born at Provins, who had married 
in Egypt and had become a great lord. Joinville asked him whether he did not know that 
if he died in this state, he would go to Hell, and he answered, “Yes, but if I went with 
you, I should fear to endure poverty and reproaches.”’ So he preferred to be rich and at 
his ease rather than to endure the penalty of his sin. (Histoire de Saint Louis, p. 216.) 
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rascal had been a Christian many a year, but had denied God and His 
saving virtue; for he had murdered in France more than a hundred mer- 
chants and stolen their goods, so that he dared no longer tarry in a 
Christian land.’’ Bérengier in A ye d’ Avignon (p. 51) is ready to become a 
Mahometan, fight Charlemagne, and marry a Saracen wife; Makaire in 
Aiol (9630 f.) stoops to the basest ignominy in doing homage to Ma- 
homet. But both Bérengier and Makaire are stock traitors of the traitor 
geste, and are capable of any degeneracy. The renegades hardly receive 
the literary recognition to which they are historically entitled.® It is cer- 
tain that there were recreants from the Christian faith in the East, 
where the facile morality of the Saracens must have been the undoing 
of many a Crusader, and where, as later in North Africa under the stress 
of servitude, kind treatment and important favors awaited a mere word 
of assent to the recognition of Mahomet as the Prophet of Allah.™ 

Intolerance and cruelty were two capital failings of the medizval man 
judged by our standards of ethics. Both qualities are frequently present 
in the treatment of the Saracens at the hands of the Christians. But 
there is space for mention of two illustrations of tolerance and gentle 
courtesy between representatives of the hostile faiths. The first is taken 
from a poem by Adenet le Roi, a minstrel at the court of Philippe le Har- 
di. As Ogier and Karahuel the Saracen ride along toward the Christian 
army, the following conversation takes place between these two men, 
whom circumstances had brought so close together. ‘‘ ‘Ogier,’ said Kara- 
huel, ‘you are going soon to see the place where many a heart yearns for 
you; you ought to thank your God that, while yet so young, you are so 
esteemed and loved by all.’ Ogier replied: ‘My lord, you are so kindly 
disposed toward me that it makes you think this to be the case; but if I 
were such a man as you think me to be, I should be much better than I 
am.’ Karahuel continued: ‘Upon my life, I think all that I say is true, 
and more. May Mahomet in his goodness grant that you may soon be so 
minded as to yield your service to him. It is a great pity that you are a 
Christian.’ ‘Rest assured,’ said Ogier, ‘that on that point my will is so 
fixed that my heart can never be shaken.’ Karahuel said: ‘I understand 
very well what you mean: that you would sooner be cut in pieces than 
deny your God.’ ‘Yes,’ said Ogier, ‘that is the truth’ ” (Enfances Ogier, 
4434-56). 

Another example of generosity, this time a little belated, is offered at 
the end of the Conquéte de Jérusalem (v. 9105 f.). The Saracen king of 
Jerusalem in the time of Baudouin is represented to be Cornumarant, 
one of the foremost Saracen leaders known to poetry, comparable with 


® Isembart, however, has an important réle and finally, at death’s door, turns again to 
his God (Gormont et Isembart, 628 f.). 8 Prutz, op. cit., p. 56. 
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Marsile of Saragossa and the later Saladin. Baudouin, who slew him at 
the end of the poem, regretted the necessity of doing so and bore public 
witness to his bravery. Wishing to see his heart, it was removed from the 
corpse and was found to be large enough to fill a helmet. As the barons 
gazed upon the sight, they exclaimed: ‘“‘What a shame that he would not 
worship God and serve and honor the Virgin maid!’’ And then Baudouin 
delivered this feeling homage to his foe: “‘I can truly say that, if he had 
believed in God, there would never have been such a noble man; never 
did I see a knight who better knew how to joust, to give ground, to hide, 
to come forth, or turn. He could give many a rude blow with his sword, 
and when in the fray, he knew how to fight right doughtily.”’ After this 
brief service, his heart was replaced in his body, and he was buried in a 
rich sepulchre. Another example of personal kindness is that of Naimon 
to the Saracen envoy Balant at Charles’ court (Aspremont, 481 f.), and it 
is amply repaid by the Saracen later (id., 2572 f.). 

We may inquire now what was the objective point of the Saracens. Ev- 
idently, not to gain Jerusalem; for except in the Crusade poems there is 
no question of the Holy City; in one poem their objective point is Rome; 
but in general, Paris is the goal of their ambitions. This fact is a curious 
anachronism in the twelfth century, but it is explicable. The interest of 
the stay-at-home populace could hardly have been aroused in the setting 
of the contemporary wars waged outremer. The scene of conflict must 
then be transferred to French, Italian, or Spanish soil; since they would 
not go to Mahomet, Mahomet must come to them. They must be made 
to throb with holy zeal and with hatred for the Infidel. So the old histor- 
ical situation is revived: France again is the battle-ground, and Paris the 
objective point of the invaders. Such arrogant pretension on the part of 
the Saracens would, to be sure, seem preposterous to an audience of the 
twelfth century. By that time the confidence of the Christians had 
grown, and the spirit of Christendom, far from having to defend its capi- 
tals, was actually carrying the war into the enemy’s country. Consider, 
then, the deep-laid ingenuity of the trouvéres and monks who elaborated 
the situation. Holy zeal and enterprise could best be aroused by recalling 
the old days when the French were the under-dogs, when their territory 
was invaded, when their churches were sacked, and their heroes slaugh- 
tered in defense of their homes, their king and their God. There was a 
heavy score to pay before this ancient defeat and disgrace could be ef- 
faced. So stirring, so effective was this situation that from the Roland to 
Forteguerri (eighteenth century) the French vassals of the French king 
are conventionally represented by both French and Italian poets as de- 
fending Paris against repeated onslaughts of Paganism. Thus, after the 
Crusades, after even the appearance of the Turks in Europe and the fall 
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of Constantinople, epic poets clung to a situation which was once a his- 
torical reality, but which later became a remarkable example of the per- 
sistence of an anomalous convention in literature.™ 

An important feature of the attack on Paris is the preliminary boasting 
of the Saracens. In the Roland (970-983) at the council of the Saracen 
kings, one of them boasts: ‘‘Charles is old, and his beard is white; he will 
have nought but grief and chagrin all the days of his life. Within a year 
we shall have seized France, and can establish ourselves in St. Denis.” 
When the giant Tornebeuf delivers his insolent speech to Louis the em- 
peror in Aiol (4064-72), he does not mince the pretensions of his people: 


Mibrien the Arab sends word that you have no right to wear the crown, and I 
challenge you for it; that Mahomet and Apolin are worth more than the God 
whom you persist in serving, and that it is wrong for you to possess the land 
once held by Charles. He bids you join him in battle, if you are prepared, at 
Montaulieu on the border of Gascony, when he will not leave you so much as 
a castle, a tower, a city, a house, a retreat, or a planted spot. 


In Galiens li Restorés (p. 119), ““Marsile swore by Apolin and Mahomet 
that he would not leave a church or a house standing in France; he would 
set up Baraton right at St. Denis, and establish in Paris his own head- 
quarters.”’ Finally, when the Saracens have captured Garin in Gaufrey 
(p. 35), they wax exceeding bold, and give this counsel to their amiral: 
“Then assemble your hosts from your three dependent kingdoms, and 
attack Charlemagne who killed Bremant, your brave and gentle uncle. 
When you take Charles, hang him up in the air; then destroy their images 
and great St. Denis, and set up the altar of Mahomet and Tervagant 
and you shall be king of France by the beginning of summer.” King Syn- 
agon boasts in Le’Moniage Guillaume (2972-78): ‘‘At St. Denis I will be 
crowned,” and continues, “then we shall force my way through France 
with the help of one hundred thousand Turks, and we shall take Orléans, 
Blois and Etampes, Paris, Troyes, Laon, Soissons, and then passing 
through Vermendois and Flanders, I shall take everything as far as Hol- 
land: then I will be surely crowned at Aix.” In Aquin (148 f.) an ambas- 
sador tells Charles that “King Aquin has sworn by Mahomet that he will 
conquer all your territory in France without delay: Orléans, Laon, Paris, 
Chartres, St. Denis and Soissons. He will set up Tervagant and Mahomet 
in every town and region, and will hold you as a captive in Oreigle.”’ 
In Aspremont, 716-735, Triamodes at a Saracen council bids his King 
Agolant leave the toil of conquest to him, and he will conquer Apulia, 
Calabria, Lombardy and France, and will have himself crowned in Rome 


% T have treated this subject somewhat more in extenso in ‘“The Siege of Paris by the 
Saracens,” The Nation (N. Y. 1919), cv, 4446. 
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at Easter time. In Le Siege de Barbastre, 437-446, the Saracens in Spain 
boast that they will conquer all of France, Normandy, Le Maine, Anjou, 
Bretagne, Lorraine, Flanders, Brabant, and all the country beyond the 
mountains.® 

The French poets did not fail to represent Rome as a prey to the Sara- 
cens (in Destruction de Rome); but except in Octavian (1795) and Le 
Moniage Guillaume (909-911) I do not recall that they ever showed the 
Saracens as threatening Paris with more than words, though in Floovant 
(p. 70) Laon is besieged by Saracens. Perhaps the twelfth-century public 
would not have tolerated that misrepresentation of the contemporary 
facts. However, the frequent boastful programmes in which the Sara- 
cens indulged, but which they never carried out, must have had an effect 
in arousing the French to resent this affront to their dignity and prowess. 

In order to give color to such prodigies of insolence, the Christians 
imagined their enemies to be fortified by untold resources of men and 
wealth. More effective than the mere enumeration of such vast hosts as 
figure in the epic poetry are such expressions as the following applied to 
the Pagans: “We cannot kill so many of them but what we find more” 
(Chanson des Saisnes, 11, 130); and again: “From their tents they come 
forth like rain driven by the wind” (Amseis de Carthage, 6658-59). To 
triumph over such hordes, so readily replaced by more from the Hinter- 
land of Islam, was glory indeed; to be defeated by them was no disgrace. 
And they came from afar to share in the glory of triumph over the French: 
from Spain, Africa, Arabia, and Persia. Of these distant lands the people 
who listened to the chansons de geste could have little idea. But they pos- 
sessed for them an exotic interest, and we shall see now what artistic use 
was made of them. 

In the first place, the Saracens furnished the grotesque note. Already 
in the Roland (980 f.) we hear of a land “where the sun does not shine, 
nor any grain grow. There falls no rain or dew. There are no stones that 
are not all black. Some say the devils dwell there.” In the Roland (1916- 
19), too, we read the naive description of one of the fiefs of Marsile’s 
uncle as being “Ethiopia, a cursed land, whence comes his troop of 
blacks, whose noses are big and whose ears are broad and who number 
more than fifty thousand’’; or again (1932-34) where “‘Roland sees the 
infidel host who are blacker than ink and who have nothing white about 
them but their teeth.”” The turbaned negroes in the army of Turks are 
referred to by Ambroise as “‘a hideous black race, godless and unnatural 
—men who wore red caps upon their heads; God never made more ugly 
beasts” (Estoire de la guerre sainte, 3349-53). More detailed is the de- 
scription in Les Narbonnais (3803-08): ‘Their bodies are huge and black 


% Cf. Enfances Guillaume, 267-268. 
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as ink, long behind and short in front. Their eyes are as red as burning 
coals. Sharp are their jowls, and their teeth so keen that their bite is 
worse than that of a serpent. Their heads are small, and big their ears.’’ 
In the same poem (7218-19) there is mentioned a troop of “horned pa- 
gans, who had horns as hard as an antlered stag.”’ 

Such descriptions are very frequent throughout the Middle Ages in 
France, and will be repeated by the Renaissance poets in Italy. The 
original type for such grotesque descriptions is found in Africa. There 
we can find the black face and the large features. The people in France 
knew that the Saracens were not all such black brutes as above described; 
and, in general, there is no comment upon their lack of comeliness. But 
when special reasons call for the grotesque as a desired effect, it is the 
African type that does duty. 

Thus, the type of giant usually bears the mark of his African origin. 
Such monsters as we now meet were chosen as insolent ambassadors or as 
brutish champions of the Infidel cause to engage in single combat with 
the graceful and elegant French chevaliers. For example, in the Couron- 
nement de Louis (504-510) there is introduced as ambassador “‘the giant 
Corsolt, big and broad, and ugly as the devil; his eyes are as red as coals 
in a brazier, and his big head is covered with bristling hair. There is half 
a foot’s space beween his eyes, and he is full six feet from shoulders to 
hips; no more hideous creature can eat of bread.”’ Again, the portrait of 
the giant Nasier n Gaufrey (p. 90): “‘This devil stood fourteen feet high, 
and was as broad as a knight is tall. His head was bigger than that of a 
bull, and he was blacker than a mulberry. His eyes were as red as the 
coals in a brazier, and his bristling hair was as sharp as thorns... In 
one of his nostrils one could have stuck a goose-egg, and into his mouth a 
loaf of bread could have fitted. He could easily eat an entire sheep at a 
meal.”’ Another typical giant is Tabur, killed by Rainouart in Chancun 
de Willame (3174-3201): “His body is huge, and his spine is curved; his 
teeth are long, and he is as hairy as a bear; he has no weapons but his 
mouth and his nails. When he saw Guy, he ran at him, thinking to swal- 
low him like a ripe apple ... But Rainouart smote him with his club 
nine times before laying him low with the tenth blow. He roared and bel- 
lowed so that you could have heard him four leagues away.”’ The author 
of Boeve de Haumtone (1744-70) dwells with evident relish upon the fea- 
tures of Escopart: “He was nine feet tall,and held in his hand a heavy 
mace which ten men could hardly have borne, while at his side hung a 
good sharp sword. Between his eyes there was a foot’s space, and his 
forehead was as broad as the back of an elephant; his skin is blacker than 
ink; his nose was misshapen and twisted; his legs were both long and 
stout, and his feet broad and flat; he was a fearsome looking fellow, but 
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he could run faster than a bird can fly... His hair was as long as a 
horse’s mane, his eyes as big as two saucers, and his teeth as long as those 
of a boar,” etc. Of course, neither giants nor dwarfs are confined to the 
ranks of the Saracens: the Breton romances of adventure bristle with 
both; but the accepted literary convention that the Saracens were de- 
scended from Cain, coupled with the giant enemies of God in Genesis, v1. 
4, made the superhuman and devilish features of the Saracens possible 
and popular. Upon this foundation of “frightfulness,” the grotesque ele- 
ment was laid on from the African negro original.*’ 

We find no such grotesque caricatures of humanity in Spanish litera- 
ture; the reality was there too close at hand to permit of such treatment. 
But in France, as later in Italy and England, distance lent enchantment, 
and the enchantment accounts for this grotesque type. It is to be noted 
that we have here caught the Saracens fulfilling one of their literary func- 
tions—providing a grotesque, exotic type for which no original could 
have been discovered upon native soil. 

One of the types of character furnished by the Saracens is the sooth- 
sayer, magician, or enchanter. Examples vary considerably among them- 
selves, but seem to have a basis of legitimate knowledge and skill. “There 
was an old Saracen, more than a hundred years old. He was well versed 
in Mahomet’s law, and knew the course of the stars and the movement 
of the tides. He it was who upon the occasion of the great annual feasts 
preached sermons to them about the law of Mahomet and of their god 
Apolin,—how he came to earth to save the people’’ (Floovant, p. 23). 
“Lucabiaus stood up, who was more than a hundred years old. His beard 
was full and thick, and his whiskers long and flowing; his face was hand- 
some, and full of color. He was the wisest Pagan that ever was, and was 
learned in all the seven arts” (Conquéte de J érusalem, 1307-11). “A Pa- 
gan named Macabrin heard him . . . who had a long beard and flowing 
whiskers. He was more than one hundred and twenty years old, skilled in 
all languages, and acquainted with all the sons of Aimon” (Moniage Guil- 
laume, 2841-45). Or it might be a young girl, like Josiane in Boeve de 
Haumtone (999), “‘who had learned something of enchantment’; or the 
gentle Guibourc, later wife of Guillaume d’Orange, who was skilled in 

% Further examples of unnatural size and awfulness will be found in two German theses 
which have already exhausted this particular field: Fr. Wohlgemuth, Riesen und Zwerge 
in der altfranzisischen erzdhlenden Dichtung (Leipzig, 1907), and O. Voigt, Das Ideal der 
Schinheit und Hasslichkeit in den alifranzisischen chansons de geste (Marburg, 1891). 

57 Another explanation for the type is given by Selden: “When our countrymen come 
home from fighting against the Saracens and were beaten by them, they pictured them 
with huge bigg terrible faces (as you still see the Signe of the Saracen’s head is) when in 


truth they were like other men, but this they did to serve their owne creditts.” (John 
Selden, Table Talk, art. War). 
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divers arts, “and with her herbs and potions could poison you in a trice” 
(Changun de Willame, 2595-96). 

The Crusade poems have much to say of Calabre, mother of King 
Corbarant, and a magician of repute. Here is her portrait, as drawn by 
the author of the Chanson d’ Antioche (Ch. v, 38): 


She was old and hairy and skilled in the arts, familiar with the sun, the moon, and 
the wandering stars; she knew more about the heavens, the air, and the thunder 
than Morgan the Fay or her brother Morgant ever knew. She was one hundred 
and forty years old, orabout that .... Her hair hung down about her ears, and 
her eye-brows were long and beetling. Her name was Calabre, the daughter of 
Rubiant. 


One of the other passages in which she is shown to be quite neutral and 
without prejudice in her efforts to read the future, is found in Les Chétifs 
(in Le Chevalier au cygne, 11, 206-207). The passage contains an interest- 
ing description of how the future was read: 


She devised a wonderful means of discovering the fates, whether the valiant 
Richard will defeat the two Turks and prove them in the wrong. She took a 
green cloth, made in Agoant; on one side she drew the images of Mahomet, 
Tervagant, Apolin, Jupin, Chaii, and Balsinant, and all the other gods in whom 
she knew that the Turks believe; on the other side she drew the Man of Bethle- 
hem, just as they hanged Him upon the Cross, and of Mary His Mother, the 
Queen of glory, and of St. John the apostle, whom He loved so much. Then the 
mother of Corborant mounted to the top of a high tower, holding in her hand 
the cloth. First, she called upon Mahomet and Apolin and her gods; and then 
upon God our Father and King: that if Richard was to conquer in the coming 
battle and kill the two Turks chosen by the Sultan, the image of Jesus should 
come down right side up. Then she let fall the green cloth, and the cloth floated 
down, turning over and over in the air. Now listen to the miracle which God 
then performed: the cloth tore in two, and in one direction floated off the image 
of Mahomet until it came to rest upon a dunghill; while the image of our Father 
Jesus remained suspended in the air, without touching the ground. Then she 
took the green cloth carefully, and said she would show it to her son Corbarant. 


In Li Bastars de Buillon (902 f.), the same strange creature reads in the 
stars a marvellous sign, indicating that a knight descended from a swan 
will take Antioch and Jerusalem (i.e., Godefroi de Bouillon). Evidently 
such revelations of the fates could not be juggled with, as could the ora- 
cles from a hollow idol of Mahomet or Apolin. The Christians themselves 
believed sufficiently in astrology and certain signs not to ridicule the Sar- 
acens for doing so. A similar test, resulting in disastrous prognostications 
for the Saracens, is reported in Moniage Guillaume (2911-18). 

The type of the sage or soothsayer is sometimes combined with the 
giant, as in the case of Perdigon in Garin de Montglane (cf. summary in 
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Gautier’s Les Epopées francaises, Iv), and of the enchanter in Maugis 
d@’ Aigremont (7875-80). The latter “was twelve feet tall, and had nothing 
white about him but the teeth, which were like those of a dog. His eyes 
were redder than burning coals, and he knew more of enchantment, 
trickery, and treachery than Simon Magus,” whom with Medea the 
Middle Ages regarded as the chief exponent of sorcery. 

This late poem of Maugis d’Aigremont is the high-water mark in 
French epic poetry of the invasion of the marvellous. As Castets says in 
his edition of the poem (p. 348), “‘c’est précisément dans les diverses 
branches du Cycle des quatre fils Aymon que les auteurs italiens trouvai- 
ent l’indication de ces développements qu’ils ont traités avec une 
abondance excessive et sans s’inquiéter de tomber dans le burlesque.” 
The wonder-working giant had a great literary future; for with Maugis 
(ie., Malgigi) before them, the Italian court poets had but to give free 
rein to their imagination and love of phantasy. 

The alleged familiarity of the Saracens with the devil’s arts may be 
partly explained by the well-established tradition that the Moors and 
Arabs were expert in black art, alchemy, and astrology. Mahomet him- 
self was reputed a sorcerer, as we have seen (cf. Partonopeus de Blois, 
4607), and with better reason as late as the Morgante Maggiore (xxv, 
254, 259) Cordova and Toledo are mentioned as centres for the study of 
the occult sciences. The skill of the Saracens of both sexes in science and 
in the use of foreign tongues is frequently referred to, and doubtless has 
some foundation in fact. 

That they were marvellous constructors and workers in various stuffs 
was a fact conventionally accepted, which finds expression especially in 
the romans d’aventure. The point should be mentioned here in view of the 
exotic flavor of everything connected with the Saracens. In Percival le 
Gallois (12093 f.) we read of a portrait of Gawain made by a skilled Sara- 
cen lady-in-waiting to the Queen. In Galeran (ed. Foulet), 4784, there is 
mention of silk embroidered with gold, made in the land of the Moors. 
The wonderful trees in the garden described at the opening of the Roman 
de la Rose were brought from “‘la terre as Sarrasins.’’ In Fergus (4030) we 
read of Dumferline in Scotland, which is “‘un castel Sarrasin’’; in Doon de 
la Roche (ed. Meyer et Huet), 3838, the Saracens are credited with the 
foundation of Mayence. Examples might be indefinitely multiplied at- 
testing the Saracen reputation as skilled and marvellous workmen.** The 
convention has been remarked by M. Bédier in his Légendes Epiques 
(111, 373), where he refers to the mediaeval attribution of Roman remains 
to the Saracens—“ceuvres sarrasines.’’ Auguste Gittée writing in Le 
Moyen Age (1, 1888, 243-246) has collected several traditions in Belgian 
% Cf. also Frédéric Mistral’s Mémoires (Paris, 1906), chap. i. 
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folk-lore which show that the people still regard the Saracens as wonder- 
workers and as iron-smelters with a portable forge. In several places their 
name is associated with natural grottoes and hidden gold treasure. And 
Gittée asserts: “Tout ce qui, dans nos traditions belges, rappelle les 
Mahométans repose sur l’influence des chansons de geste au moyen 
ge.” 

Given the rdéle of the Saracens in the epic poetry from the outset, and 
a growing literary demand for romantic adventure, it is not surprising 
to find the Saracen women occupying a prominent place in all but the 
very earliest epic poems. To the literary demands of the time a well de- 
veloped episode between a Christian hero and a Saracen princess perfect- 
ly responded. How captivating to unpampered taste was an adventure 
in which the lovers met and wedded under the romantic circumstances of 
racial hostility! Bearing in mind as exceptions the undeveloped réle of 
Queen Bramimunde in the Roland, and of Aquin’s queen in Aquin (307 
f., 2947 f.), both of whom were simply baptized, and of the Byzantine 
princess Jacqueline in the Voyage de Charlemagne, we may note some 
typical romantic attachments with Saracen women in which the Chris- 
tian heroes became involved. 

It is easy to understand why the trouvére overlooked the Saracen 
matron, and devoted himself exclusively to the Saracen maid, and to her 
as princess. No other type would have consorted with the type of Chris- 
tian hero already evolved. She must be his equal in birth, she must be a 
paragon of beauty, she must be eligible, and though she may be more 
forward in her amorous declarations than we would have her to be, yet 
she will end regularly by being baptized in order to qualify herself for the 
high calling of wife and peer of a Christian hero. In a word, the Saracen 
women may be thus described, and to this extent they form a convention- 
al type. But the trouvére expended all his talent upon these foreign exotic 
beauties, and it is evident that the enmity of the Christians for their 
rivals of the fair sex was softened in the process. Of the secluded life of 
women under Islam the French poets seem to have known little. It was 
only as they escaped from their seclusion that they became accessible to 
the Christian heroes. 

First among the Saracen women, judging from the charming charac- 
ter elsewhere attributed to her as Guibourc the wife of Guillaume, is 
Orable. In the Prise d’Orange, composed to throw light upon the early 
history of Guillaume, there is an illustration of the shifting of interest 
from the heroic to the romantic. Guillaume falls in love with Orable by 
hearsay, and risks his life to see her and to talk with her. It is Orable who 
saves Guillaume’s life when his ruse is discovered, and protects him until 
his companions arrive from Nimes and take the city. Orable, of course, 
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becomes a Christian and marries Guillaume. The poet is fully aware of 
the transformation he had wrought in the heroic figure of Guillaume in 
making him a wooer, when he says: “They used to call you Guillaume 
Fiérebrace; but now they will call you Guillaume the lover, for it was 
love that brought you into this city” (Prise d’Orange, 1562-64). 

No less attractive than Orable is Mirabel, once a Saracen, but easily 
converted under Aiol’s tutelage. She is quite remarkable for her virtue, 
humility, courage, and humanity. Like a few other women in this me- 
dizval poetry she was something of a scholar: “She could speak well at 
will fourteen languages: Greek, Armenian, Flemish, Burgundian, and all 
the Saracen tongues, Poitevin, and Gascon” (Aiol, 5420-23). The ac- 
count of their wanderings and privations is the more natural, because in 
this case it is Aiol who carries off the girl against her will: “You shall 
come with me into the rich land of France, and there I shall take you for 
my wife, if God so wills” (idem., 5404-05). But Aiol was young and fair, 
and proximity soon produced a change in the girl’s way of thinking: 
“You have often heard that a woman loves a man who is valiant in bat- 
tle. She calls out to Aiol as he is fighting in the fray: ‘My lord, you who 
are so doughty in battle, come here to me; for your sake I will love the 
spiritual God’ ” (id., 5599-5600). 


Another of the same type is Rosamonde in Elie de S. Gille. Elie 
wearied with fighting against the Saracens, goes with his squire Galopin 
to rest in an orchard hard by. At daybreak Rosamonde, already more 
than half disposed to embrace Christianity, is at her balcony breathing 
the fresh morning air: 


Rosamonde was up in her lofty palace, and came to the window to hear the sweet 
song of the birds who were welcoming the day: the oriole and the blackbird and 
the nightingale singing in the trees. Then she thinks of love, and cries: “True 
God, how precious Thou art! It is Thou in Thy goodness who dost cause the 
trees to grow and put forth their leaves and blossoms, and the wheat to spring 
from the earth; and it is Thou who wast born of the holy Virgin, fair Lord, and 
wast clothed in flesh and blood for us. As all this is true, fair Lord of glory, 
defend now the Frenchman from death and prison” (Elie de S. Gille, 1365-76) 


A little later she catches sight of Elie: 


She runs down the steps and opens the latchet of a postern gate by which she 
and her maids were wont to go out to pick flowers in the month of May. When 
she came to Elie who was lying exhausted on the ground, the courteous damsel 
raised his head upon her right arm, and inquired: “Who art thou, sir knight?” 
(idem, 1404-11). 


Elie has to fight hard for Rosamonde and himself against the Saracens, 
but finally the danger is passed, and Rosamonde is baptized. Elie acts as 
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her godfather at the ceremony, and it is decided that he cannot then 
marry her. So she marries Galopin instead, and Elie marries the sister of 
the king of France. 

The Saracen princesses are certainly not lacking in vigor when they 
have set their mind upon a Christian knight for their lover. The latter 
must have possessed every recommendation to have produced such an 
immediate effect upon the hearts of those who were separated from them 
by the great barrier of religion. In Gaufrey (pp. 57 f.) the beautiful Flor- 
dépine will not allow the caresses of her Saracen lover; but she will do 
anything for the Christians, if only she can win Bérart for her lover. In 
Fierabras (p. 84) Floripas, the Saracen king’s daughter, is in league with 
the Christian knights, whose lives she spares because of her love for Guy 
de Bourgogne. She readily consents to be baptized and believe in Jesus. 
Then she puts her arms around his neck, but does not kiss him, ‘‘because 
she is a pagan, and he a Christian” (p. 86).5® Adenet le Roi gives proof of 
his originality in a variety of the conventional treatment: Gloriande is 
betrothed to that excellent Saracen knight Karahuel, whom we have al- 
ready met, as the friend of Ogier. We are expecting Gloriande’s affections 
to shift in favor of Ogier. But Adenet surprises us by keeping Gloriande 
faithful to Karahuel, whom she finally marries. And Adenet says that 
nothing more is surely known of them, but that if ever anyone deserved 
God’s blessing, it is this pair of Saracen lovers (Enfances Ogier, 7601-46). 

There is one point to notice in the treatment of the relations of a 
Christian knight and a Saracen woman: there is no intercourse between 
them until the woman has been baptized. No great inconvenience, how- 
ever, resulted, as the Saracen woman was more than ready to make the 
slight sacrifice required. It was only necessary to perform the prescribed 
rites of the Church. The relations of Aiol and Mirabel offer an example. 
The poet dilates upon the beauty of the Saracen maiden as she lay upon 
the greensward beside her lover: “He would fain have kissed her, had 
she been a Christian; but because she is a pagan, he would not approach 
her. He would not shame the law of King Jesus, but rather desired to 
have her baptized, and then to marry her as his wife and peer”’ (Aiol, 
5452-58). But four instances have been noted to controvert the state- 
ment just made. Two of them will serve as examples. In Li Bastars de 
Buillon, though Bauduin is already married, the Saracen Synamonde 
determines to have him for her lover. His reasons for at first resisting 
her overtures are that he is already married, and “que ne doi abiter a 


5° Examples of other noble damsels who are ready to forsake their gods and be baptized 
for love of a Christian are: Maugalie in Floovant, p. 49; Josiane in Boeve de Haumtone, 
1955; Nubie in La Prise de Cordres et de Sebille, 751-753; Malatrie in Le Siége de Barbastre, 
2068-71; Marsabile in Octavian, 3868-79; Gumarde in Galiens li Restorés, p. 263. 
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658 The Saracens in the French Epic 


dame sarrasine”’ (2568 f.). The first reason had little effect in the degener- 
ate last days of the French epic, and the second scruple is quashed by 
Synamonde asserting that she is already a Christian at heart. This sud- 
den discovery nicely settles the knotty question of conscience, and ac- 
counts for the appearance in the crusade cycle of the Bastart de Buillon. 
Another exception is contained in the strange poem of Huon de Bordeaux, 
pp. 174-202. Here Esclarmonde burns for Huon, but at first he resists 
her advances for the usual reason. But at sea his good resolution is de- 
liberately broken, and he flies in the face of the dire predictions made by 
Auberon, who foresaw the peril. This most deliberate moral obloquy 
Huon attempts to sanction by an appeal to the case of Tristan and Iseut. 
But retribution overtakes them, and though they do not die, misfortune 
comes to Huon for having disobeyed the advice of Auberon, and not hav- 
ing waited until they were married at Rome. 

The tendency toward the burlesque caricature, which we have already 
noticed in the case of Saracen giants, did not spare even the fair Saracen 
princess in Maugis d’ Aigremont, that late poem which blazed the way for 
the later extravagant Italian poems. In this poem an African princess of 
formidable physique is thus described by her loving father, who offers her 
as a bride to the unwilling Maugis: 


I will give you my daughter Escorfine, she of the gentle body and of great beauty, 
who is blacker than coal, and who has oblong eyes six inches across. Four yards 
tall she stands, and has a curved spine and twisted feet. Her nose is all hairy 
and her face scrawny, her fingers long and thin; . . . why! she could tear down 
a tower by merely scratching it with her nails (Maugis d’ Aigremont, 3129-37). 


From what has preceded it is evident that the Saracen princess is a 
literary type, and that her portrait is not painted from life. She is a re- 
sponse in the heroic poetry to the contemporary demand for adventure. 
It was pleasing to the French, as it was to the poets of other nations, to 
portray their heroes as irresistible breakers of hearts. The Saracen princess 
must be fair and intelligent, worthy to become the consort of a Christian 
hero; she must be passionately enamored of his manly beauty and prow- 
ess; she must be willing to sacrifice all—even her home and her gods—to 
serve her lover and to marry him. In short, we have seen that many an 
epic matron began her career as a runaway Saracen princess.* 


6° Two other instances are in Amseis de Carthage, 5031 f., and Le Siége de Barbastre 

5759 f. The theory of course was that neither man nor woman, if a Christian, could marry 
a pagan. The principle is expressed @ propos of Clotilde and her proposed marriage to 
Clovis before the latter’s conversion: 

“Clotilde dit qu’il ne loist point 

Crestienne estre a paien femme, 

Pour quoy c’est une chose infame.” 
Miracle de Clovis in Miracles de Notre-Dame, vu, 209 
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We have now passed in review the principal features of the portrayal 
of the Saracens in the popular poetry of France from 1100 to 1400. It is 
evident that the Saracens served chiefly as an objective to which the 
Christian heroes could devote their militant energies as soldiers of the 
Cross; secondly, they served to add a note of romance, of the burlesque, 
and of exoticism. Of the intimate details of life under Islam the popular 
poets seem to have known practically nothing. It is true that in the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem an entire generation of Frankish Christians was 
born and reared in the twelfth century.” The most strangely assorted 
races lived together in harmony under a feudal system. Under the local 
stress of expediency Christians and Moslems occasionally fought side by 
side against a common enemy, as they also did in Spain. The marriage 
of Franks with Saracens was allowed, provided the latter were baptized, 
and there was much courtesy reported between members of different 
faiths. Yet, this acquaintance of the Christians with Saracen customs 
finds little reflection either in the poetic chronicles and romances of the 
Crusades, or in the popular poetry of France. It must be remembered 
that our poetry was not composed for the populations of Palestine. It 
was intended for home consumption by a class ignorant of the facts and 
subservient to the intolerant attitude of the Church in matters of faith.” 
The force of intolerant convention was so great that for centuries Euro- 
pean Christians continued to imagine the Saracens and Turks in terms of 
religious hostility or in terms of romance. In neither case was there much 
chance for the facts. The medieval poets were content, somewhat as 
Pascal in his fifty-seventh Pensée (ed. Michaut), to take the Saracens 
pretty much for granted: “Ne voyons-nous pas mourir et vivre les Turcs 
comme les Chrétiens? Ils ont leurs cérémonies, leurs prophétes, leurs 
docteurs, leurs saints, leurs religieux, comme nous.” The incredible lack 
of curiosity on the part of the Christians explains. their failure to differ- 
entiate seriously the Mahometans from themselves except on the ground 
of religion. WILLIAM WISTAR COMFORT 


Haverford College 


The romantic réle of Saladin in French legend is somewhat apart from our subject, 
and has been exhaustively treated by Gaston Paris in the Journal des Savants for 1893, 
to which may be added for certain details House’s edition of L’Ordene de chevalerie 
(Norman, Oklahoma, 1919) and Brunel’s edition of La Fille du Comte de Pontieu (Paris, 
1923). 

® Cf. Prutz, Kulturgeschichte der Kreuzziige (Berlin, 1883); C. R. Conder, The Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem (London, 1897); and especially Anouar Hatem, Les poémes épiques 
des croisades (Paris, 1932). 

* A. Hatem, of. cit., p. 299, apparently per contra, is referring specifically to the cycle of 
crusade poems when he says, “Les poémes primitifs des Croisades ont été composés par 
des Francais d’Orient, en Orient, et pour des Francais d’Orient avant tout.” This remark, 
however true, does not bear upon the great body of epic poetry composed by and for the 
French in France. 
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NOTES TO THE DIVINE COMEDY 
(A SUPPLEMENT TO EXISTING COMMENTARIES) 


ANY of these interpretative suggestions are merely additions to 

others which have been made in each case by the commentators 
and translators available to me. E. Moore’s invaluable Indices in Volume 
I (“Scripture and Classical Authors in Dante’’)—now, unfortunately, 
out of print—of his Studies in Dante (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1896) 
may be taken as practically basic among compendia of sources and paral- 
lels. 

It is hoped that some considerable portion of the notes here presented 
may be found helpful to a better understanding of the Divine Comedy, 
either through bringing conviction or by stimulating to further examina- 
tion of disputed points. Items already treated in the compiler’s published 
articles are presented very briefly, and a reference is given to the place of 
publication: the bulk of the abbreviations used are the standard ones, as 
found in the annual Supplement of the PMLA. “Giorn dant. xxx” 
means Nuova serie III: Annuario dantesco 1930 (published in 1932). 


INFERNO 


I 2 ritrovai. The prefix ri- often has the sense of “‘instead of doing something 
else, or being otherwise or elsewhere”: Dante “found himself astray, instead of 
being on the right way.” One of the best of many cases of this force of ri- is in 
Inf. xxvu1, 45, “sotto le branche verdi si ritrova”’: there too combined with this 
same verb; as also in B. Latini, Tesoretto, 2890-2894: “‘Tornai ala foresta 
E tanto chaualchai, Che io mi ritrouai . . . In sul monte d’olempo.” 

*2 selva oscura. Cf. Aen. v1, 131: ‘“‘Tenent media omnia silvae”’; 138 f.:“ . . . tegit 
omnis Lucus et obscuris claudunt convallibus umbrae.” 

*3 la diritta via era smarrita. Cf. Prov. xvi, 25: “Est via, quae videtur homini 
recta: et novissima ejus ducunt ad mortem.” 

*3 diritia via. Cf. vs. 12: “la verace via”; and nu, 30: “via di salvazione”; and 
see infra n. to Par. xx, 105. 

*6 nel pensier. The cesura which follows this phrase throws the emphasis of the 
voice on it; the effect of this stress can be well brought out here, as in other 
similar cases, by rendering: “even in thought.” 

*17 f. raggi del pianeta Che mena dritto altrui per ogni calle. Cf. Sap. v, 6f.: 
“Ergo erravimus a via veritatis” (cf. “la verace via” of Dante’s vs. 12). “et 
justitiae lumen non luxit nobis, et Sol intelligentiae non est ortus nobis. Lassati 
sumus in via iniquitatis, et perditionis, et ambulavimus vias difficiles, viam 
autem Domini ignoravimus.” Dante’s attempt (vs. 29 ff.) to regain the heights 
under the guidance of its illumination is unsuccessful because he is trusting it 
as a symbol of mere human learning, rather than of Divine enlightenment; and 
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therefore he is ever less and less sure at each step as he tries to climb (vs. 30): 
“ _..’L pié fermo sempre era ’1 pid basso.” 

*20 lago del cor. Cf. Rim. dub. m1, 7 (in the prose explanation): “... illago 
delle Jagrime del mio cuore.” —See MLN, xx, 312 ff. 

*23-25; esp. pelago and fuggiva. Cf. B. Latini, Tesoro v1, 48 (ed. Carrer: Venice, 
1839; 2nd p. 71)—expounding Aristotle’s Ethics—:“...ilreo... s’eglié molto 
reo si fugge da sé medesimo . . . e questo cotale ha in sé tanta miseria, che non 
é rimedio niuno ch’ egli possa venire a felicitade. Dunque nullo uomo caggia in 
questo pelago d’iniquitade; anzi si dee sforzare di venire a fine di bonta, per la 
quale egli abbia dilettazione”’ (cf. “il dilettoso monte” of vs. 77) “ed allegrezza 
in sé medesimo.” 

*30 ’'l pie fermo sempre era ’l pia basso. V.n. to 17 f., supra, fin., for a simple 
interpretation of this much discussed passage. 

*38 stelle. Not to be taken literally: the sun was in the sign of Aries (and in the 
“stars” of Pisces). Dante, like his “authorities” (notably Alfragan), never dis- 
tinguishes between constellations and signs.—Reckoned on the basis of astro- 
nomical tenets of Dante’s time (taking the precession of the equinoxes as one 
degree in 100 years, and the age of the world since creation as about 6500 years), 
the point held by the sun at the vernal equinox in the ninth sphere would be 
found not only to have advanced entirely out of the stars of Aries, but even to 
be more than the width of two full signs from its original position.—See Jtal., 
xm, 87 f. 

*52 f. Questa mi porse tanto di gravezza Con la paura ch’ uscia di sua vista. Those 
few commentators who suspect here an echo of the ancient belief that in an 
encounter between a wolf and a man, if the wolf sees the man first the latter is 
stricken dumb, should quote Verg., Ecl. rx, 53 f.: “... vox quoque Moerim 
Jam fugit ipsa: lupi Moerim videre priores’—on which Servius comments: 
“hoc etiam physici confirmant, quod voce deseratur is, quem prior viderit lupus: 
unde etiam proverbium hoc natum est ‘lupus in fabula,’ quotiens supervenit 
ille, de quo loquimur et nobis sui preaesentia amputat facultatem loquendi.” 
The proximity of ‘‘dove ’] sol tace’”’ (vs. 60), and “‘fioco”’ (63), may lend some 
support to this interpretation —In this group of expressions, as so prevalently 
in this first canto, the allegorical meanings outweigh the literal in a disconcerting 
manner. 

*60 la dove ’I sole tace. Intellectual enlightenment alone, even in its supreme ex- 
pression (cf. n. to vs. 17), has not the Word of salvation, or even a voice of cheer, 
for those who go down to the depths of sin. Vergil, then, it may be, is represented 
in vs. 63 as “fioco”—“faint voiced”—but not wholly dumb, because his voice 
of Reason was (though he himself was unaware of it) pervaded with a Divine 
inspiration which led to his furthering the salvation of the souls of others: note 
especially Statius’s enlightenment and conversion, as expounded in Purg. xxt, 
37-45, 64-89. 

*61 ruvinava. Cf. B. Latini, Tesoretto, 1987 ff.: “ ... chi brigha mattezza Non 
fie di tale altezza Che non rouini a fondo.” 

*100 s’ ammoglia. Cf. Uguiccione: “hec lupa, uxor lupi.”—See Jtal., xu, 81 f. 
*103 non ciberd terra. Cf. B. Latini, Tesoro, v, 57: “Di /upi ha molti Italia... . 
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E si dicono molti, ch’ elli vivono alcuna volta di piova, ed alcun’ altra di éerra, 
e alcun’ altra di vento.” 

*104-107; esp. 105 sua nazion sara tra feltro e feltro. Perhaps we may compare 
Luc. 1, 12: “Invenietis infantem pannis involutum.”—See Giorn. dant., xxxm, 
138-140. 

*106 quella umile Italia. Cf. Servius in Aen. 1, 381: ‘““CONSCENDI bene ‘conscendi’ 
secundum physicos, qui dicunt terram inferiorem esse, quia omne quod con- 
tinetur supra illud est quod continet: unde est humilemque videmus Italiam’’— 
which remarkable statement he repeats, in Aen. m1, 522, where the Vergilian 
“humilemque ... Italiam’’ occurs (cf. n. to Inf. xxv1, 100).—There evidently 
was need for such an exposition as Dante’s Questio de aqua et terra! 

*117 la seconda morte. Cf. Visio Sancti Pauli (Halle, 1885), p. 123: “... alii 
ardent et querunt mortem, quam non inveniunt quia anime non possunt mori.” 
An old Provencal translation of this (given in Appel’s Provenzalische Chresto- 
mathie, No. 117) shows an interesting variation: “...los autres... cridon 
e queron mort e non la podon aver... ”; cf. “grida” of Dante’s vs. 117. 

II 7 O muse, o alto ingegno. Cf. Ovid, Metam. vim, 533 ff.: “Non, mihi si 
centum deus ora sonantia linguis Ingeniumque capax totumque Helicona dedisset, 
Tristia persequerer miserarum voce sororum.” 

*13 di Silvio il parente. Silvius is referred to here perhaps because, Aen. v1, 
761 f., he is prophesied as Aeneas’s first child of Jtalian blood. And in the three 
vss. that follow in Vergil there is a jingling of ‘“‘Silvius” with the word “silva” 
which perhaps appealed to Dante in connection with the “selva oscura.”’— 
See Jtal. x1, 82 (and correction, ibid., xi, 5). 

*31, 34, 35 venirvi, venire, venuta which contrast with, and follow, “andd,” 
“andata,” “andovvi” (vss. 15, 25, 28—cf. also 137: “‘venir”). Is Dante now 
envisaging his own journey from the point of view of Vergil?—or did the phrase 
“via di salvazione” in vs. 30 suggest the new, spiritual, point of view (cf.1, 
119 f.: “...speran di venire ... alle beate genti’’): that second of the two 
aspects which-continually alternate in his description of his progress heaven- 
ward—until he shall have gone through that introversion of his powers of seeing, 
on the threshold of the Empyrean, after which his vision is steadily oriented 
from the spiritual side (cf. MLN, xxxvut, 140-148)?—This duality of regard 
seems to be the solution of the problem how he can be so human and at the same 
time so severe in his depiction of sinful souls: seeing them from the earthly side 
he can appreciate tue pitifulness, or the grandeur, or the picturesqueness, of 
them—with the eye of the man who is also an artist—; while, as he considers 
them from the spiritual, ethical, orthodox side, his judgment is utterly uncom- 
promising, severe, pitiless. 

*88 ff. Cf. B. Latini, Tesoretio, 2040-2043: Prodezza says: ‘‘Ché 1 maestro ne 
chonta, Che om teme souente Tal chosa, che neente Li fara nocimento.”’ 

III 10 f. Queste parole di colore oscuro Vid’ io scritto al sommo d’ una porta. 
Cf. Job xxxvu, 17: “Numquid apertae sunt tibi portae mortis, et ostia tenebrosa 
vidisti?” 

*31 avea d’ orror (var.: error) la testa cinta. Cf. II Mach. m, 17: “Circumfuse 
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enim erat moestitia quaedam viro, et horror corporis, per quem manifestus 
aspicientibus dolor cordis efficiebatur.’”-—See RR, xx1x, 107 f. 
*34 modo. ‘‘Coro”’ of vs. 37 suggests that ‘“‘modo”’ here means not only “mode” 
or “manner” in the general sense, but “tune,” or the like-—See MP, xxx, 139. 
*412 ff. has often been compared with Aen, v1, 309 f.; and some (e.g., Tommaseo) 
have compared Jf. m1, 117, with Aen. v1, 311, and Inf. 1v, 30, with Aen. v1, 306 
f. But it should be observed that these passages from Aen. are in close context: 
the entire Vergilian passage was evidently present to Dante’s consciousness when 
he wrote the closing parts of canto III and the opening sections of IV. 
*114. Reading vede, cf. (besides Georg. 11, 82) Aen. vitt, 92: “‘miratur nemus. . . .’ 
IV 2and 9 ¢ruono. Those who argue that these can not be one and the same, 
because of vss. 25-28, have not observed that there are three gradations of sound 
indicated: (1) the cone of Hell as a whole is thunderous with a fearful din of 
desperate laments: “truono accoglie d’ infiniti guai” (1v, 9); to which the Poets 
return (v, 3) to “tanto pid dolor, che punge a guaio”’; (2) in Limbo as a whole 
the air is vibrant with sighs only, “che I’ aura etterna facevan tremare’’ (tv, 27); 
and to that the Poets return “fuor della queta, nell’ aura che trema”’ (tv, 150), 
when they leave the ‘‘Nobile Castello’’; for: (3) therein the ‘‘air’’ is ‘‘quiet.”’ 
*17 verrd. Cf. Inf. 1, 31, 34, 35; 137—and n. to same, supra. 
*30 Cf. n. to m1, 112 ff. 
*69 vincia. In support of the contention of the majority of commentators that 
this is a variant form of “‘vince(v)a” may be compared Aen.1, 727: . . . noctem 
flammis funalia vincut.”—It may, further, be doubted if Dante, with his habit 
of geometrical accuracy, would have thought of the surrounding darkness as a 
“hemisphere,” as is supposed by those commentators who make “‘emisperio di 
tenebre” the subject of the verb. The darkness would have a hemispherical 
“hole” in it; but its own shape would be quite indefinite (Del Lungo’s statement 
that “l’ abisso ha la forma di mezza sfera”’ is curious). 
*83 grand’ ombre. Torraca well remarks that “si compiace |’ imaginazione di 
attribuire alta statura agli uomini insigni.” The tendency to employ in literature, 
consciously or unconsciously, the concept of “‘heroic size”’ is well-nigh universal; 
and the extent to which Dante exemplifies this tendency is perhaps more far- 
reaching than has often been suspected. If Aristotle had paid more attention to 
the plastic arts we doubtless should have inherited from that “maestro di color 
che sanno” a full discussion of the principles involved. In his De Poetica, 
discussing Tragedy, he says, inter al.,: “‘... quoniam pulchrum, et animal, et 
omnem rem, quae ex quibusdam composita est, non solum haec ordinata habere 
oportet, verum etiam esse magnam, sed non quomodolibet, nam pulchrum in 
magnitudine, et ordine consistit: unde neque omnino parvum animal esse potest, 
confunditur enim spectatio, quae prope insensibili tempore fiat: neque omnino 
magnum, non enim simul spectatio fit, sed perit spectantibus unum et totum ex 
spectatione ut si decem millium stadiorum sit animal: propterea oportet, que- 
madmodum in corporibus, et in animalibus inesse quidem magnitudinem, sed 
eam, quae facile conspici possit: sic in fabulis,” etc. (Cap. vm, in Aristotelis 
Opera, 11; Paris 1619; “Antonio Riccobono interprete”’: p. 658; = 1450” f., of the 
Greek text of Bekker’s 1831 ed.). Dante’s phrase, in vs. 119 here, “‘li spiriti 
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magni,”’ probably has some of this same flavor. Furthermore: there are several 
indications elsewhere in the Div. Com. that Dante thought of Vergil as being of 
“heroic size.” In Inf. xtx Vergil carries Dante on his hip (vs. 43) down into a 
rocky “bolgia,” and then out again on his breast (vs. 125), as if his protégé were 
a mere child; and in Canto xxi Vergil saves him from the demons by sliding 
supine down the steep slope with Dante clasped to him, and the comparative 
size is definitely suggested by the simile (vss. 38-40) of the mother who seizes up 
her little son and flees with him from the burning house; and similarly, in xx1v, 
2%: ff., he lifts him up in his arms from ledge to ledge—much as he carries him, 
pickaback, along Satan’s shag, up to the high ridge opposite the Giudecca(xxx1v, 
70 ff.); and early in xxx1v Dante uses Vergil as a windshield against the cold 
blasts sweeping from the wings of Lucifer over the icy surface of Cocytus (vs. 8 
f.). Among precedents in works familiar to Dante the following are perhaps of 
especial interest:—Aen. 11, 772 f., Aeneas sees his dead wife’s shade: “‘Infelix 
simulacrum atque ipsius umbra Creusae Visa mihi ante oculos et nota maior 
imago”—on which Servius comments: “MAIoR IMAGO quia umbra maior est 
corpore. Et per hoc mortuam vult ostendere, aut ex homine deam factam”’: not 
only deification, but the mere release of the souls of the “great’’ from the mortal 
body, results in dimensional magnification. In Aen. 1v, 654, the unhappy Dido 
cries: “‘et nunc magna mei sub terras ibit imago.” In Aen. v1, 49 f., the Sibyl, now 
becoming possessed with prophetic frenzy by the god, seems to increase in size: 
“«... rabie fera corda tument, maiorgue videri Nec mortale sonans’’; and, 77 f: 
“At Phoebi nondum patiens immanis in antro Bacchatur vates.’’ On Aen. 1, 
288, Servius says: “... Graeci enim omne magnificum magnum, ut mater magna 
et dit magni.”’ And on Georg. 1, 497, he comments: ““GRANDIA OSSA aut multa aut 
ingentia, quasi antiquorum et heroum.” In Metam. 1x, 269 f., when Hercules’s 
body has been consumed in the pyre, and his immortal part is being made into a 
god: “Parte sui meliore viget, maiorque videri Coepit et augusta fieri gravitate 
verendus.” Ecclesiastical art perpetuated the habit of magnifying deities, and 
mortals of heroic mould: Christ, and the Virgin Mary, for example, were regu- 
larly of “heroic size’ in mosaics—and that in the ceiling of the Florentine 
Baptistry, familiar to Dante himself, may be cited in particular, from among 
many (cf. E. H. Wilkins, in Spec. 11, 1-10). Scriptural authority, too, is of course 
not lacking; e.g., JV Esdras m1, 43 ff.: “Et in medio eorum erat juvenis statura 
celsus, eminentior omnibus illis, et singulis eorum capitibus imponebat coronas, 
et magis exaltabatur. Ego autem miraculo tenebar . . . (46) Et dixi angelo: Ille 
juvenis, quis est, qui eis coronas imponit, et palmas in manus tradit? (47) Et 
respondens dixit mihi: Ipse est filius Dei, quem in saeculo confessi sunt... .” 
*112 occhi tardi e gravi. Cf. B. Latini, Tesoro vi, 20: ‘‘L’ uomo magnanimo .. . 
nel suo movimento é tardo e grave.” 
*119 li spiriti magni. Cf. n. to vs. 83. 
*124 Cammilla. Dante was so deeply impressed with this “vergine Cammilla” 
(cf. Inf 1, 107) that he does her the signal honor to mention her twice.—See 
Giorn. dant., xxx, 140. 
V_ 6and 11 (Minos’s tail): cf. n. to Inf. xxvu, 124 f. 
*34 ruina. Taking this as meaning the “blast” (‘“‘fiato”’) of vs. 42, cf. Aen. 1, 
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129: Neptune sees the storm-wracked fleet of Aeneas: “‘fluctibus oppressos Troas 
caelique ruina” (but Servius explains: “‘id est tonitribus, quorum sonus similis 
es ruinis’”’). Perhaps the same figure is definitely intended by Jacopone da Todi in 
his Lauda xm, 20 f.: “...superbietate Che la mente en tempestate—tenea 
sempre enruinata,”’ 

*46 ff. Cf. B. Latini, Trésor 1, v, 165 (Chabaille ed., p. 215): “‘Grues sont oiseau 
qui volent a eschieles, en maniere de chevaliers qui vont en bataille; et tozjors 
va li uns devant l’autre aussi comme confanoniers et guierres des autres, et les 
maine et conduit et chastie de sa voiz, et treatuit li autre ensuient celui et 
obeissent 4 sa loi. E quant la chevetaine est enroée et sa voiz est auques defaillie, 
ele n’ a pas honte que une autre soit mise en son leu... .”’ But in Latini the 
word is feminine. (Torraca quotes B. Giamboni’s Italian translation only as far 
as “Vanno in battaglia,” and E. Proto (Giorn. dant. x11, 116) takes it a clause 
farther. The rest is quite as opposite.) 

*51 gastiga. Can Dante have been thinking of a whipping-top? Cf. vs. 33: 
“voltando e percotendo li molesta.””—See PMLA, 1m, 1 f. 

*60 la terra che ’l Soldan corregge. “Il Soldano di Babilonia’”’ seems to have been 
a common title in the Middle Ages for the Sultan; e.g., he is so called in the 
Fiorettt di San Francesco, Cap. XxIv. 

*103 perdona. For perdonare in the sense of “spare,” “‘exempt,” cf. Jacopone, 
Lauda txv, 79 f.: “Veggio che a sé perdona,—non volendo morire Per lui, né 
sofferire—tormento né dolore.” Jbid., 141 f.: “A tte poco ademando—e molto 
si tte dono, E gid non me perdono:—per te voglio morire.” Jbid., 178: ““L’ amor 
non me perdona,—tutto me va spogliando.”’ Guittone d’Arezzo, canz. Ahi, 
lasso! or é stagion ... , vs. 44: “perdoné lor morte.” 

VI 30 pugna. Among early examples of the use of pugnare in the sense of 
“strive,” “exert oneself,” may be cited that in J/ Libro di Sidrach ccxvm (ed. 
Bartoli, Bologna 1868, p. 255): “ . . . quelli che lavorano e coltivano la terra, e 
pugnano di guadagnare lo frutto della terra, per loro e per gli altri.” (Bartoli, 
in his n., compares Prov. ponhar, “che il Raynouard (L. R. tv, 598) spiega 
tacher, s’ efforcer, se hater, s’ empresser, se peiner.”’) 

*51 la vita serena. Contrast 11: “‘aere tenebroso”; 54: “pioggia.” It must be 
remembered that the Italian sereno still retains, along with the secondary senses, 
its primary meaning of “bright, clear,” as applied to the weather, and especially 
the sky. Note particularly Par. xrx, 64: the only light that can penetrate the 
fathomless sea (vs. 60) of Eternal Justice (vs. 58) is that which comes “dal 
sereno Che non si turba mai’’: a clear figure of God as the overarching sky— 
much as Jupiter, the sky-god (Sanscrit dyaus pitar), was called ‘“‘serenus” and 
“Serenator.”’ So regularly and so long has sereno been associated with the cloud- 
less sky that it apparently has even taken on a connotation of blueness: a well 
known bluish gray stone, for instance, is called “pietra serena”; and Purg. xxx, 
24: “bel sereno”—contrasted with “la parte oriental tutta rosata””—is explained 
by an Italian commentator (Steiner) as “‘colore che é proprio del cielo diurno e 
che succede all’ azzurro della notte.” In this connection, Exod. xxtv, 10, is strik- 
ing: “Et viderunt Deum Israel, et sub pedibus ejus quasi opus lapidis sapphirini, 
et quasi coelum, cum serenum est” ;—with which, perhaps, should be compared 
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(as is done by Tommaseo) Par. xxi, 101 f.: (Mary) “‘il bel zaffiro Del quale jl 
ciel pin chiaro s’ inzaffira.”’ 

*96 podesta. It is very likely that the political meaning of this word, used as a 
metaphor, was uppermost in the Poet’s mind here; for, from vs. 49 to this point 
the canto has been full of references to political happenings and conditions. 

VII 1 ‘Papé, Satan, papé Satan aleppel’ As a “mater of record,” I submit a 
few possible clues that I am not aware have hitherto been adduced, toward a 
“molti anni sospirata”’ (cf. n. to Purg. x,, 35, infra) ultimate solution of this 
puzzle (though D. Guerri weened he had solved it in Giorn. dant., x1, 138 ff.): 
(1) “‘papé” occurs twice in this verse, and in vs. 47 “‘papi’’ is used in a prominent 
way for leading representatives of Avarice; (2) “‘satan,” which is also used twice 
here, means “adversary” or “enemy’”—in which sense it is used in JJ Reg. xx, 
22, and III Reg. v, 4—and the last word of the preceding canto (v1) is “‘nemico”’; 
(3) Plutus “cominicd” his exclamation or lamentation with a phrase to which 
he appended “aleppe!”’; and each chapter of the Lamentationes Jeremiae prophetae 
has its verses numbered with the names of the Hebrew letters, so that the first 
one in each case is marked “‘Aleph”—and furthermore it is to be remembered 
that vs. “Aleph” of Chapter I was an especial favorite of Dante’s: he quotes 
from it verbatim three times (V. N. xxv, 1; xxx, 1; Epist. x1, 1); (4) this and 
the other “‘jargon verse,”’ Inf. xxx1, 67 (“Raphél may améch zabi almi’’), might 
easily pass for magic formulae, with their mixtures of Hebrew-, Greek-, and Latin- 
looking words, and suggestions of angelic and demoniac names: can it be that 
they are intended as such; and that Vergil’s rebuking them, in both cases, is part 
of an effort in the Divine Comedy to offer a check to the notorious estimation of 
him as a master magician which was held during the Middle Ages?—note espe- 
cially Canto xx of the Inferno. If such should be the case, it would still remain a 
matter for curious speculation why Dante chose just those two, Plutus and 
Nimrod, as the exponents of the pretended art, and as butts of his scorn. (Cf. 
also n. to Inf. xxx, 67, infra.) 

*8 lupo. Cf. n. to Purg. v1, 149. 

VIII 69 gravi citiadin. This looks—as Boccaccio’s comment seems to imply 
—like a sardonic and punning thrust at the citizens of the Infernal City, who in 
a well ordered community would be “grave” in council; and the sarcasm of 
“grande stuolo” (Benvenuto da Imola: “idest exercitu’’) seems not less evident.— 
See Giorn. dant., xxxtm1, 114 f. 

IX 75 fummo. Remembering that this is at the ‘“‘gates” (vim, 115) of the 
“City” (vu, 130: “terra’’?) which have been shut in the Poets’ faces, we may 
perhaps compare Jsai. xiv, 31: “Ulula porta, clama civitas: prostrata est 
Philistea omnis: ab Aquilone enim fumus veniet, et non est qui effugiet agmen 
ejus.””—and cf. note to vs. 89, infra. 

*82 Dal volto rimovea quell’ aere grasso. Those who think Mercury may be in- 
tended, and especially if they quote Statius, Theb. m, 2 f. (“... pigrae Ire 
vetant nubes, et turbidus implicat aer’”’) might note that in his comment on 
“auras” of Aen. v1, 554, Servius thus condenses the passage: ‘‘Statius de Mercu- 
rio ait: pigrae aurae eius inpediebant volatum.” 

*85 elli era da ciel messo. Cf. Psalm. tv1, 4: “Misit de coelo, et liberavit me: dedit 
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in opprobrium conculcantes me.”—Jacopone, Lauda txxxvitt, 95 ff.: “Angelo 
se vole enterpretare Messo nobilissimo en natura, Messo che ne |’ alma poi 
trovare”; 113 f.: “Arcangeli figura, como creio, Che summi messi puoti en- 
terpretare.” 

*89 verghetta. Cf. “virga percussoris tui” in vs. 29 of the same chapter (xrv) of 
Isaiah. 

*131 monimenti. Monumentum is often used in the Vulgate New Testament to 
mean “tomb, sepulchre, grave’’; and is regularly represented by those words in 
the King James version.—Dante’s use of ‘“‘monimenti” here may have also an 
ulterior significance, based on the etymology of the word; Servius, for example, 
in Aen. VI, 512, says: ““MONUMENTA sermo est medius, dictus ab eo quod moneat 
mentem.” 

X 119 Qua dentro é’l secondo Federico. The wording recalls the last line of 
Frederick’s epitaph as reported by G. Villani (v1, 41): “... Fredericus, qui 
jacet intus.” 

XII 83 liera al petto. If Vergil was conceived of by Dante as being of “‘heroic 
size” (cf. n. to Inf. tv, 83), Chiron must have been fairly ‘“colossal’’! 

XIII 41 geme. If Dante ever intended words to be taken in two or more 
senses at the same time (cf. MP, xxx, 129 ff.), this is certainly a capital example: 
(1) “sigh” or “groan,” and (2) “drip.” He used the word elsewhere in both 
senses; and even took it to be capable of either meaning in Latin, though 
Classical Latin did not use it in the sense of “drip”; cf. V. E. 1, iv, 6: “ut... 
aquam gemat,” where it has this latter sense, with his Epist. vu, 30: “exules 
in Babilone gemiscimus.”—Cf. Cecco d’Ascoli, Acerba, 298-300: “Di cid che 
vive la virtude geme Per questo corpo che riceve in lui Da tutti i cieli la virtd che 
spreme.”’ A. Crespi, in his edition (Ascoli Piceno, 1927; p. 144), paraphrases: 
“La vita langue e par che si /agni di non esser pid illuminata dalla Luna nella 
quale si raccolgono le disposizioni attive e passive di tutti i cieli e dalla quale 
esse vengono infuse nei viventi.’’ But, if we must understand only one meaning 
of “geme’’ to have been intended in this passage from the Acerba, it would seem 
more likely that Cecco is using it in the sense of “‘drips,’’ or, in this context, 
almost exactly: “percolates’—which would harmonize with the figure in 
“spreme”: compare Dante’s use of “geme” in Purg. xxv, 44; and its context. 
*151 Io fei giubetto a me delle mie case. Cf. I Esdr. v1, 11 (in the decree of Cyrus, 
proclaimed by Darius, for the building of the Temple in Jerusalem after the 
burning of the city—cf. vs. 148 f. of our canto): ““A me ergo positum est de- 
cretum: Ut omnis homo, qui hanc mutaverit jussionem, follatur lignum de domo 
ipsius, et erigatur, et configatur in eo, domus autem ejus publicetur.”—The refer- 
ence (vs. 146 f.) to the statue of “Mars,” at the Ponte Vecchio, may have 
seemed to Dante quite natural in the mouth of this Florentine, if he was indeed 
Rocco dei Mozzi—as the Oitimo, Buti, and others held—; for, according to G. 
Villani (vir, 42), the houses of this powerful family were situated at the Ruba- 
conte Bridge: at a distance, therefore, of some 500 meters up the river from that 
famous talisman, which perhaps was actually visible from the suicide’s home, and 
certainly was passed by him regularly on his way to and from the center of 
town—especially when he went to the Baptistry (cf. vs. 143), then the main 
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church of Florence.—It may be noted that the much discussed word “giubetto” 
is found in the Fiore (L, 10) of the problematical “Durante.” 

XIV 94 In mezzo mar. The concept of the central position of Crete with re- 
gard to the Mediterranean world—that is, the Occident—is strikingly set in re- 
lief by Servius, in Aen. m1, 104 (““Creta Iovis magni medio iacet insula ponto”): 
“MEDIO PONTO potest quidem intelligi secundum Sallustium, longe a continenti, 
sed aliter est hoc loco poetae intuitus: nam apud chorographos legimus, quae 
insula in quo sit mari, ut Sardinia in Africo, Delos in Aegeo, et de aliis omnibus. 
de Creta omnes dubitant in quo sit mari; nam parte Libycum, parte Aegyptium, 
parte Achaicum, parte Ionium respicit. ergo ‘medio ponto,’ ac si dici possit 
‘medio pontorum,’ quod Latinitas non recipit.”’ 

XV _ 72 lungi fia dal becco l’erba. The interpretation “beak,” justified by Tor- 
raca on the basis of the fable adduced by him from the Esopo tradotto per uno da 
Siena (xX1Ix), is in harmony with the entire passage, from vs. 65 to vs. 78: 
especially “nido” (78); and “‘bestie” (73), which in connection with “letame” 
(75) easily suggests barnyard fowls (Manzoni uses “bestie” for capponi five 
times in Chapter III of J Promessi Sposi, for instance)—and perhaps another 
“‘Aesopic” fable was in Dante’s mind also: that of the Cock and the Pearl which 
the former found on his dunghill: a fable very familiar in the Middle Ages 
inasmuch as it regularly stood first in the collections (cf. Giorn. dant. xxx1m, 
115 f.).—Cecco d’ Ascoli uses ‘‘becco”’ in the sense of “beak’’ in a closely similar 
metaphor, Acerba, 1094 ff.: “Subita spada... Faravvi... Gli inimici tener 
col becco al nido.”’ 

XVII (passim). In this canto of Geryon—the “fiera’”’ (vss. 1, 23, 114), 
“bestia malvagia” (30), “fiero animale” (80)—Dante features bestie lavishly; 
viz.: “serpente” (12), “bivero” (22), “scorpion” (27), “cani” (49), “leone” (60), 
“foca”’ (63), “scrofa” (64), “becchi” (“‘goats,” this time) (73), ‘“bue” (75), 
“anguilla” (104), “falcon” (127); not to count the secondary “‘pulci,” ‘‘mosche,”’ 
and “tafani” of vs. 51, and “‘uccello’’ (128). 

*26 f. Scorpions are not excessively rare in Italy, and it seems hardly conceivable 
that Dante should not have been aware that their tail has but a single point; 
but the wording of these verses seems to leave little doubt that he thought of 
their tails as forked. It is, of course, possible to interpret the description of 
Geryon’s tail in such a way as to avoid this inference; but all such attempts lack 
convincingness. Perhaps it is not unnatural that in an unscientific age the struc- 
tural details of such horrific vermin as scorpions, snakes, etc., should remain 
more or less obscure even to generally enlightened people. Certainly the medieval 
representations of such creatures in design and the plastic arts would point in 
that direction: for example take a scorpion carved in the decorations of the 
cathedral at Amiens, which has a forked tail—not to mention other heterodox 
anatomical details. Besides, Pliny reports that Apollodorus mentioned scorpions 
with double stings: ““Geminos quibusdam aculeos esse... ”’ (Hist. nat., x1, 25, 
87). How accurately (?) scorpions were observed may be further inferred from 
the generally accepted belief that scorpions have attractive faces! To quote, 
from among many possible sources, one of the less accessible: Uguiccione da 
Pisa’s Magnae Derivationes: “Item score quod est dulce componitur cum poio 
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quod est fingo et dicitur scorpius, -pij, et hic scorpio, -onis, quoddam animal 
uenenosum; et dicitur ‘scorpio’ quasi ‘score poio’ quare ab anteriori parte fingit 
blanditias, sed a posteriori parte pungit. . . .”—Finally: one remains in some 
doubt whether even all enlightened modern Italians are quite clear as to the 
anatomy of the scorpion, when one reads such comments as the following, which 
is taken word for word from one of the best known and most accredited ex- 
positors: ““Gerione teneva distesa nel vuoto dell’ abisso |’ intera coda, torcendo 
in alto I’ estremita biforcuta armata d’ aculei, a modo degli scorpioni.”’ 

XVIII 31 ff. hanno... vanno ...vanno. The use of the tenses here has per- 
haps not been given sufficient consideration by the commentators; cf. “venien” 
of vs. 26. Does Dante mean that this is, henceforth, the accepted custom for 
each centenary Jubilee Year?—for Pope Boniface’s intention was that the end 
of each coming century should see a repetition of the event. The phrase “‘]’ anno 
del giubileo,” of vs. 29, would then not mean only that of 1300, but “‘each 
Jubilee Year.” 

*131 merdose. Uguiccione da Pisa: “‘merdosus, -a, -um.”’—See /tal., x11, 83. 

XIX 2 ff. le cose di Dio... avolterate. Cf. II Cor. 11, 17: “Non enim sumus 
sicut plurimi, adulterantes verbum Dei...” (as well as 1v, 2, which Tommaseo 
quotes; and note that these words are said by St. Paul with definite reference to 
his ministry of preaching the gospel). 

73 tratti. Probably means “hurled,” here; cf. Jnf. v, 15; xm, 98; Par. xxx, 
146.—See Jtal., x1v, 54 ff. 

*98 moneta. This word seems to be used by Dante in the general sense of 
“money’’—if anywhere—only in Conv. m1, xi, 10; and there it is used, as here, 
with a sneer at the greed of ecclesiastics. Is not its use here intended as a definite 
anticipation of vss. 112-114: ‘‘Fatto v’ avete Dio d’ oro e d’ argento: e che 
altro é da voi all’ idolatre, Se non ch’ elli uno, e voi ne orate cento?”—since the 
specific meaning of moneta is ‘“‘coin’’? 

XX 1 ff. Is this prosaic, otiose, and inaccurate terzina the interpolation of 
some very early copyist?—See RR, xxmm1, 38-40. 

*47 ronca. Uguiccione da Pisa: “Runco, -as, herbas a terra evellere.”—See 
Ttal., x11, 83. 

XXI 132 duoli. Would Dante have us understand both “tricks” and “woes” 
here?—With “ne minaccian duoli” cf. Psalm. xxxvu, 13: “ .. . qui inquirebant 
mala mihi, locuti sunt vanitates: et dolos tota die meditabantur.” 

XXII 24 nascondea in men che non balena. Can this be an intentional word- 
play? This “balena” comes between a simile of “dalfini” and one of “ranocchi’’; 
and the verse would make good sense if taken to mean “hid [his back] in less 
[time] than a whale [does].”” Torraca may have had this possibility in mind when 
he added, to his comment on this verse: ‘‘In alcuni luoghi di dice delfinare per 
balenare”’! 

*77 mirava sua ferita. Cf. Rim. cxvi, 52 f.: ““Com’ io risurgo, e miro la ferita 
Che mi disfece quand’ io fui percosso.”’ 

XXIV 4 assempra. The corresponding noun is found in Fiore crx, 1 f.: 
“Molti d’ assempri dar te ne potrei, Ma troppo saria lungo parlamento”’; Detto 
d@’ amore, 10 f.: “E questo fin assempr’ é A ciascun amoroso.” 
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*48 coltre. It should perhaps not be overlooked that this word means also “pall’’: 
which would make a very acceptable sense here. There is also an antiquated 
form coltra, of which this might be the plural; the Crusca gives an example of 
the word in the sense of “‘pall,”’ from the Capitoli della Compagnia della Madonna 
d’ Orsammichele, contemporaneous with Dante. 

XXV 1 ff. Purg. xm, 121 f., has often been compared to this terzina, for 
similarity of motif, and, to a slight degree, of expression. Purg. vim, 10-12, 
should be contrasted with it for tone, and paralleled with it for numerous simi- 
larities or identities of diction. 

*50 un serpente con sei pie. Anyone who has had the sensation of having his hand 
clutched by the six wiry legs of a supposedly dead stick-insect, or “‘walking- 
stick,” will get an especial shudder at the thought of this action of the six-legged 
serpent of Dante’s description; and possibly some such experience may have lain 
in the Poet’s memory: the Phasmidae are not uncommon in southern France 
and in Italy. This monster of Dante’s is, however, of course merely another item 
in the fantastic and endless repertoire of medieval teratology—cf. n. to J nf. 
xvit, 26 f. 

*146 smagato. This verb, and its Romance and other congeners (among them, 
English dismay), is probably derived from Old High German magan, “‘to be 
powerful” or “able”; but it may reasonably be suspected that Dante thought 
it to be related to mago, and to have semantic possibilities partaking of the 
nuances of magic. In the passage at hand the meaning “spellbound” would not 
be at all out of place—See SP, xxxiv, 503-508. 

XXVI 2 per mare e per terra batti l’ ali. Florence as some evil bird, or bat- 
winged devil, that flies by night—with the sails of her merchant fleets as ‘‘wings”’ 
on the sea?—See Giorn. dant. xxxmtt, 111-114. 

*100 7’ alto mare. Latin altus was quite “polar” ; but Italian alto (like its Romance 
cognates) means “‘high”—and I believe seldom or never means “‘deep”’ except by 
literary reminiscence from Latin. In Dante there would naturally be more 
echoes of the Latin duality of meaning than in modern Italian; but of the 150-odd 
times he uses the word, there are so few cases where it seems necessary to under- 
stand “‘deep” that I feel those cases should rightly be classed with his—elsewhere 
frequent—‘‘Latinisms.”’ This ‘“‘alio mare” of our vs. 100 (cf. Par. 11, 13: ‘‘alto 
sale’—and even “‘alto passo” here in Inf. xxv1, 132 and in m1, 12) is not, be it 
observed, a “Latinism’’ of the kind I mean: for when the Latins applied the 
adjective to the sea they were normally and primarily referring to the optical 
illusion, recognized in the mental habits and the language of many peoples, 
which makes the horizon line of a large body of water seem to a person on shore 
to be above his own level, so that the water appears to rise toward the horizon. 
A good example of this idea, in literature, is Vergil’s expression in Aen. 1, 381: 
“* |. . conscendi navibus aequor.” The “physicists” actually taught that the sea 
was higher; as we saw in n. to Jmf. 1, 106.—Our modern phrase “high seas” is 
the inheritance of a similar conception, now crystallized into a technical term. 
*117 Di retro al sol. They did, indeed, as the body of the commentators state, 
“follow” the Sun—until well beyond the Pillars of Hercules—; and they did 
also, as a fair number interpret, pass beyond the sunset point—conceived as 
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marking the extreme West—; but they kept bearing more and more to port 
(vs. 126), heading more and more southward, and crossing well into the southern 
hemisphere (vss. 127 ff.): in fact, the island-mountain of Purgatory, within sight 
of which they arrived, would actually lie somewhere about halfway between New 
Zealand and Easter Island. Does not “di retro al sol’? mean then—at least 
particularly (for possible multiple meanings should always be at least considered) 
—that they went to the south side of the Sun’s apparent course, instead of re- 
maining on the side facing the inhabited quadrant of the earth’s surface: which 
side would naturally be thought of as the front? Passcrini’s commentary seems 
to indicate this interpretation; but it is not very explicit. 

*125 Dei remi facemmo ali. On sails as “‘wings’’ cf. Servius in Aen. 1, 224 (‘‘mare 
velivolum’’): “VELIVoLUM duas res significat, et quod velis volatur, ut hoc 
loco, et quod velis volat, ut Ennius ‘naves velivolas,’ qui et proprie dixit. et est 
ista reciproca translatio navium et avium .. .’’; see also im Aen. v1, 16 and 19; 
etc. 

XXVII 9 P avea temperato con sua lima. He “tuned” (Longfellow: ‘“‘modu- 
lated”’) “it with his file’: just as bell is tuned—and the standard procedure with 
bells should be eminently adapted to giving just the right tone to a brazen bull! 
Many of the commentators appear puzzled. 

*110 Lunga promessa con Il’ attender corto. Cf. proverb: ““Promettere assay e 
pocho attendere Fa tegnire lo homo da niente” (Le serie alfabetiche proverbiali, 
ed. F. Novati, in Giorn. storico xv, 1890, p. 377). 

*124 f. attorse Otto volte la coda al dosso duro. The single time that the verb 
attorquere is found in Latin literature: ‘“iaculum attorqguens emittit in auras”’ 
(Aen. 1x, 52), the meaning is “hurling upward, swinging upward’’: a meaning 
which would excellently well fit our passage. Combining this with the two verbs 
in Canto v which describe the operation: ‘“avvinghia” (vs. 6) and “‘cignesi”’ 
(vs. 11), it seems fairly clear that Dante conceived of the caudal gesture of Minos 
as consisting of an upward sweep of a tail long enough to lash at least far enough 
round his body to leave a loose end over the shoulder, or near it, for him to 
bite (xxvur, 126)!—See Italica, x1, 1 f. 

XXVIII 61 ff. Poi che l’ un pié per girsene sospese, Maometto mi disse esta 
parola; Indi a partirsi in terra lo distese. Is not the whole point of this labored 
narration the difficulty Mahomet must have experienced in walking, when so 
mangled, as he proceeded along the ‘“dolente strada” (vs. 40)? 

*113-118 vidi..., vidi..., veggia. Cf. 130 fi.: “vedi..., veggendo..., 
vedi.” Vizualizer par excellence, Dante uses every rhetorical artifice, as well as 
supreme art, to emphasize that faculty; cf. especially Par. xxx, 95, 97, 99, where 
with a triple ‘identical rhyme” he stresses his attainment of full spiritual vision. 
*115 ff. coscienza m’ assicura, La buona compagnia che l’ uom francheggia Sotto 
P asbergo del sentirsi pura. The verb “francheggia,” here, may be used in the 
concrete sense of the modern affrancare—it was sometimes so used—to signify 
the formal rite of enfranchisement by which the bondsman was not only made 
free in the abstract, but authorized to don the armor of the freeman, and, there- 
with clad, show his worth and fighting mettle—See PMLA, in, 2 f. 

XXIX 22 si franga: “reflect”; cf. xxxm, 54: “perché cotanto in noi ti 
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specchi?” Dante is particularly fond of the concept of reflection, and uses it 
many times.—See MLN, xxxvin, 140-148. 

XXX 95 quando piovvi in questo greppo. Older commentators note that 
greppo was a word used to designate a broken clay vessel, or the like, used for 
feeding or watering dogs, cats, chickens, etc.; e.g., Benvenuto da Imola: “ . . . vas 
vile fractum ... deputatum cibo vel potui gallinarum.” Maestro Adamo, de- 
lirious with thirst, may thus be recalling, along with all his other harrassing 
memories of water, the familiar potsherds of the chicken yard, where rainwater 
gathered. 

XXXI 1 Una medesma lingua pria mi morse. Figure of a serpent’s tongue, 
popularly thought to bite—See MP, xxx, 134 f. 

*51 torre tali essecutori a Marte. Cf. Baruch m1, 26: “Ibi fuerunt gigantes nominati 
illi, qui ab initio fuerunt, statura magna, scientes bellum.” But Dante’s ideas 
about Giants are, as has often been noted, more “classical” than Biblical in tone. 
In Scripture they are regarded as having perished because of their witlessness, 
rather than having been—as Dante implies—so dangerous because of “‘l’ argo- 
mento della mente” (vs. 55 of our canto) as to justify Nature in ‘discontinuing 
the model.” Baruch continues (ibid., 27 f.): “Non hos elegit Dominus, neque 
viam disciplinae invenerunt: propterea perierunt. Et quoniam non habuerunt 
sapientiam, interierunt propter suam insipientiam.’’ And there were no good 
Giants; they were all impenitent: Ecclus. xvi, 8: “Non exoraverunt pro peccatis 
suis antiqui gigantes, qui destructi sunt confidentes suae virtuti” ; and they shall 
not rise again on the Last Day: Jsai. xxvt, 14: ‘‘Morientes non vivant, gigantes 
non resurgant”—where Jerome mistranslated the Hebrew r¢pha’tm (as he did 
also in Isai. x1v, 9; xxv1, 19; Job xxvi, 5; Prov. rx, 18; xx1, 16): the alternative 
meaning: “‘shades of the dead,” is the correct one in this case. 

*67 Raphél maj, etc. Cf. n. to Inf. vit, 1.—Note that Vergil attributes to Nimrod 
“ira”’ (vs. 72) as the dominant passion, and that similarly he had mentioned 
“rabbia” (vi, 9) as that of the jabbering Plutus.—With regard to “‘salmi”’ 
(vs. 69), it may be noted that magic formulae were often interlarded with 
Psalms, to enhance their effectiveness. 

XXXII 23 f. un lago, che per gelo Avea di vetro e non d’ acqua sembiante. Ci. 
Job xxxvitt, 30: “In similitudinem lapidis aquae durantur, et superficies abyssi 
constringitur.”—“Cocytus” is mentioned in Job xx1, 33. 

*120 di cui segd Fiorenza la gorgiera. G. Villani (1, 38) thus etymologizes: 
“ ... Fiorenza: cid s’ interpreta spada fiorita.” 

XXXIII 98 visiere di cristallo. Cf. n. to Par. xx1x, 25, ad fin. 

*101 f. ...ciascun sentimento Cessato avesse del mio viso stallo. Cf. B. Latini, 
Tesoro 1, 15: “...cinque... sensi, cioé, vedere, udire, odorare, gustare e 
toccare. E si come |’ uno avanza I’ altro e ha orranza di stallo, cosi avanza |’ uno 
I’ altro per virtude.” (In the original French Trésor the word here translated 
“stallo” is “estage.’’) 

XXXIV 8 f. per lo vento mi ristrinsi retro Al duca mio. Cf. n. to Iv, 83. 
*38-45. On the color symbolism of Lucifer’s three faces, see PQ, xm, 49 f. 
*121-128. Vss. 127 f. have been compared (e.g., by Tommaseo) with Aen. v1, 
577-579; but the whole of Jnf. xxx1v, 121-128, should be compared with Aen. 
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v1, 577-584: the same ‘wo motifs—fall of the impious foes of Heaven, and In- 
fernal depth compared to Other-World height—occur; and, furthermore, the 
fact that the height referred to by Vergil is Mount Olympus, while the verses of 
the Commedia have just mentioned the Mount of Purgatory (126: “quella 
ch’ appar di qua”), makes the comparison espccially interesting. 

*121 ff. Cf. Apoc. xm, 12: ““Vae terrae, et mari, quia descendit diabolus ad vos, 
habens iram magnam .. .”—and note that from vss. 7 to 13 of this chapter of 
the Apocalypse the theme is the war, defeat, and expulsion from Heaven of 
(vs. 9) “draco ille magnus, serpens antiquus, qui vocatur diabolus, et satanas.” 
*127 Luogo é.... This abrupt-sounding phrase, following without transition 
on Vergil’s explanation, is quite in keeping with Latin literary usage; e.g., Aen. 
1, 530: “‘Est locus, Hesperiam Grai cognomine dicunt”; vu, 563: “Est locus 
Italiae medio. . . .”.—Cf. Par. xxx, 100: “Lume 2 la su... .” 


PURGATORIO 


I 52-94. Stressed personal (“disjunctive”) and demonstrative pronouns are 
employed to an unusual extent in this dialogue: the keynote has been set in the 
dramatic “voi” of vs. 40. The effect is to give exceptional energy and vividness— 
in striking contrast to the idyllic tone of the beginning and end of the canto. 

*94 ricinghe. With a reed instead of the cord of Inf. xv1, 106; cf. n. to Inf. 1, 2. 

Il 4 Ja notte. Here, and in Purg. 1x, 7, “Night” is intended—so far as the 
celestial geometry is concerned—to mean the point opposite the Sun (as, e.g., in 
Metam. 11, 142 f.); whereas in Purg. 1v, 139, it signifies the entire hemisphere of 
darkness. (Moore’s paralleling of Metam. m, 142 f., with Purg. rv, 138 f., in his 
Studies in Dante, 1, 225—was therefore a slip.) 

*7 f. le bianche e le vermiglie guance . . . della bella Aurora. Cf. B. Latini, Tesoro 
vit, 14: “. . . Tristano quando divisé la belta di Isotta . . . disse . . . sua faccia 
seguita la belta dell’ aurora, perché la ha di vermiglio e di bianco insieme, che 
? un colore con |’ altro non risplende malamente.” 

*31 argomenti. A good example of the use of this super-flexible word in the sense 
of “means,” and applied to entirely concrete things, is in Fiore xxx, 6ff.: 
“Vi mise dentro gran saettamento, E pece e olio e ogn’ altro argomento Per 
arder castel di legname o gatto.” 

*35 Trattandol’ aere. Cf. Purg. xxviu, 68: “trattando pid color con le sue mani.” 
“Touching lightly,” almost: ‘“‘caressing,” would fit nicely in the latter passage; 
and perhaps not less nicely in the former. 

*43 Da poppa stava il celestial nocchiero. “‘Stava,’’ here, is evidently a Latinism 
(cf. Aen. vim, 680: “‘stans celsa in puppi”’): “was standing.” Similarly in Purg. 
xxx, 100 f.: “Ella, pur ferma in su la detta coscia Del carro stando. .. .”—It 
may be noted that the next vs. in our present passage contains a Latinism in 
spelling: “iscripto” (cf. “scripto” in vs. 48), and that the second vs. after that 
(46) is entirely Latin: which setting of Latinisms suggests that Dante probably 
thought that “sediero,” in the intervening vs. (45), corresponded to the Latin 
sederunt—a likely enough supposition—instead of being a variant form of the 
imperfect sedieno, as certain philologists affirm. 

*44 parea beato per iscripto. Steiner comments: “ . . . la beatitudine gli si leggeva 
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sul volto come se in quello la portasse scritta. Della Vergine dirad: ‘Ed avea in 
atto impressa esta favella:—Ecce ancilla Dei’: Purg. x, 43 sg.” Just as this 
latter “‘motto”’ may have been suggested by the words themselves of the Virgin’s 
reply, which were so often painted or sculptured by the early artists in their repre- 
sentations of the Annunciation: is it possible that here, too, Dante may have 
had in mind a similar inscription?—See PMLA, xtvnu, 5 f. 
*122 Jo scoglio. Like the old skin, which blinds the serpent until he has shed it — 
See Giorn. dant., xxxum1, 136 f.—and cf. Act. rx, 18: “ . . . ceciderunt ab oculis 
éjus tamquam squamae.” 

III 11 dismaga. Cf. n. to Inf. xxv, 146. 
*25, 27 é sepolto ...é tolto. The former phrase may mean either ‘‘is buried’”’ 
as in modern Italian—, or may be equivalent to the Latin sepultum est, “‘was 
buried”’; but it is hard to conceive of the second phrase except in the Latin tense- 
meaning: “‘was taken’”’ (sublatum esi). This pair of verb phrases presents a good 
example of the almost imperceptible shadings between true passives and pseudo- 
passives, as well as the tense-shift from the Latin “‘perfect passive” to the present 
tense of the modern pseudo-passive. 
*56 Essaminava del cammin la mente. Cf. V. E. 1, xii, 2: “Et primo de siciliano 
examinemus ingenium.”’—See SP, xxx, 17-23. 
*101 intrate innanzi. Can it be that the shades were indicating the narrow 
passage ahead, by which the Poets were to enter, but which they themselves 
were forbidden to use until their time should be fulfilled; and which they again 
indicated in 1v, 18, crying: “Qui é vostro dimando’’? Their injunction, “‘intrate,” 
would then find a Biblical parallel in Matth. vm, 13: “Intrate per angustam por- 
tam”—cf. Luc. x11, 24—(giving, incidentally, a bit more of support to the rarer 
form “intrare’’ of the Italian text here); with the probabilities strengthened by 
the fact that Dante is known to have drawn on this vit chapter of Matthew, 
directly, in at least four other cases—besides strong presumption of still other 
echoes from it in his works. 
*139 Per ogni tempo ch’ elli 2 stato, trenta. This puzzling “thirty” is probably 
somehow related to the explanation given in the Shepherd of Hermas, and men- 
tioned by Origen in his In Numeros Homilia VIII (Migne, PG, 11, col. 967): 
“Dulcedinis una hora suo spatio terminatur: poenae vero una hora /riginta 
dierum vim possidet. Quicunque igitur uno die percep[er]it fallacem dulcedinem 
ac voluptatem, unoque die cruciatus sit, anni spatium dies ille cruciatus ejus 
valebit. Ita, quot dies perceperit quisque voluptatem, totidem annis cruciatur” 
(in the Greek this last verb is in the future tense). It will be remembered that 
the Hebrews were punished for forty days’ indocility with forty years of wander- 
ing in the wilderness (Num. xtv, 34; cf. Ezech. tv, 6); and this fact has been 
mentioned by several Dante commentators. In order to get the arithmetical 
result it is of course necessary to reckon the “day” as daylight only, i.e., twelve 
hours: which, multiplied by the “thirty” of Hermas, gives 360 for the number 
of days of punishment resulting from one day’s sin—or, roughly, one year.— 
While leaving the matter still largely a puzzle, we may as well note that only the 
hours of daylight (twelve, at the Spring equinox) count for any advance in 
Purgatory; as explained in Purg. vir, 44-57. 
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IV 53 f. Volt a levante ...Che suole a riguardar giovare alirui. Cf. Ezech. 
vit, 16: ‘‘. .. dorsa habentes contra templum Domini, et facies ad Orientem”’ 
(this part apparently paraphrased by Dante in Epist. x1, 6); “et adorabant ad 
ortum Solis”’—with which last clause compare Sap. xvi, 28: “... oportet 
praevenire solem ad benedictionem tuam, et ad ortum lucis te adorare.” 

*132 i buon sospiri. By referring to his ‘“‘good sighs,” is Belacqua intended to be 
differentiating his sighs of repentance—which came very late—from the lazy, 
yawning, lackadaisical sighs that characterize an indolent life, and hence had 
been only too frequent in his life? 

*139 Ja notte. Cf. n. to Purg. m1, 4. 

V 16 ff. sempre l’ uomo in cui pensier rampolla Sovra pensier, da sé dilunga 
il segno, Perché la fogal’ un dell’ altro insolla. We may suspect that, visualizing 
shoots sprouting forth each from the base, or “‘axil,’’ of the other—as they do— 
Dante thought of a sheaf of arrows, placed notch beside notch: as if the archer, 
instead of putting all his strength and skill into an effective shot with a single 
well chosen shaft, had put them one upon another, till, with several feathered 
ends clumsily grasped in his right hand, he shot them together—vcnly to see 
them fall feebly, and far short of the target. Cf. Par. xx1x, 24: ‘‘come d’ arco 
tricordo tre saette’’; and Par. xvi, 71 f.: “molte volte taglia Pid e meglio una « 
che le cinque spade.” —See PMLA, uu, 3 f. 

*128 f. Voltommi ... preda. Cf. Aen. 1, 100 f.: “... ubi tot Simois correpta 
sub undis Scuta virum galeasque et fortia corpora volvit.”—See Giorn. dant., 
xxx, 130-132. 

VI 37 ff. cima di giudicio non s’ avvalla Perché foco d’ amor compia.... 
The collocation of the two words ‘“‘cima’”’ and “‘avvalla” here (cf , especially, 
Purg. xxvu, 78; Par. xxu1, 38; Inf. xxxtv, 45; Purg. vit, 43) suggests that the 
figure may be related to that in Jsai. x1, 4: “‘ . . . omnis mons, et collis, humili- 


abitur,” and Ezech. xxxvu, 20: “...subvertentur montes...”; and even, 
combining this thought with “foco” of our vs. 38, recalls the figure in /sai. 
LxIV, 1 f.: “Utinam dirumperes caelos, .. . : a facie tua montes defluerent. Sicut 


exustio ignis tabescerent . . .",—The presence of the expression ‘“‘vetta di questo 
monte,”’ only ten vss. later, in the Purg. passage, lends support to the hypothesis 
that a mountain-metaphor was intended in vss. 37-38. Among the commentators 
that I have noted, for this passage, Mestica apparently comes the nearest to 
expressing himself as taking the figure thus, though he is not explicit; he says: 
“Tl s’ avvalla é metafora corrispondente a cima.”” Lombardi’s statement, copied 
by Tommaseo and by Scartazzini, that “cima di giudicio” is the “apex juris 
dei giuresconsulti,” seems extremely far fetched. The thought of the “points” 
or “apices” on the letters of the Hebrew Law (Matth. v, 18: “‘unus apex non 
praeteribit a lege”’; cf. Luc. xv1, 17) is completely out of harmony with the tone 
of “s’ avvalla”; and besides, cima was never used in that diacritical sense, so 
far as I have been able to discover. 

*85 ff. Cerca, misera,... Cf. Jer. v, 1: “Circuite vias Jerusalem, et aspicite, 
et considerate, et quaerite in plateis ejus, an inveniatis virum facientem judicium, 
et quaerentem fidem. . . .” 

*112 f. Roma che piagne Vedova sola. Cf. IV Esdras u, 2 fi.: (“Synagoga 
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sub figura matris”) “Ite, filii, quia ego vidua sum, et derelicta....” 
*149 inferma. Feminine because referring, in simile, to ‘‘Fiorenza” (vs. 127). 

VII 28 Luogoé.... Cf. n. to Inf. xxxtv, 127. 
*74 Indaco legno. The Indian gem called lychnis?—See MLN, xxxvnu, 36 ff., 
and a helpful review by Vandelli in Studi dant., xm, 100 f£—With the whole 
terzina cf. Exod. xxv, 3 f.: “Aurum, et argentum, et aes, Hyacinthum, et pur- 
puram, coccumque bis tinctum, et byssum. .. .” (repeated in Exod. xxxv, 5 f.); 
Hieronymus, Prologus galeatus, ad fin.: “...aurum, argentum, et lapides 
pretiosos: ... byssum, et purpuram et coccum..., et hyacinthum.” 
*75 Fresco smeraldo inl ora che si fiacca. Many commentators seem to forget 
that smeraldo, in the use of Dante’s day, was doubtless no more limited to the 
precious beryl now termed “emerald” than was the Latin (Greek) smaragdus, 
which included a variety of precious and semi-precious stones of green color: 
chrysocolla, jasper, aquamarine (which was probably the stone usually meant 
by the Greek word), etc.; for the precious emerald would not suffer corrosion 
by exposure to the air, and there would be no point to the phrase, “in |’ ora che 
si fiacca.”—Ruskin (Modern Painters, 11, 228) took all the colors mentioned in 
our passage to be “the actual pigments used in illumination”; and it is quite 
possible that he was right: it must be remembered that gold, which is mentioned 
first, was the prevailing background used in miniatures and early “primitive” 
paintings—as well as in most of the mosaics, their forerunners. 

VIII 10 ff. Cf. n. to Inf. xxv, 1-3. 
*28 ff. Whether purposefully or not, there seems to stand out in this terzina an 
alliteration of V’s, suggesting the sound of the Angels’ swoop through the 
evening air—and with perhaps an echo of similar nature in vss. 37-39. 
*44 grandi ombre. Cf. n. to Inf. 1v, 83. 
*86 f. ld dove le stelle son pin tarde, Si come rota pin presso allo stelo. Cf. B. Latini, 
Tesoro 11, 49, speaking of the two polestars, each of which he calls ““Tramontana”’: 
“E perd che queste due stelle non si mutano, avviene che /e alive stelle che sono 
nel firmamento corrono per li pid piccoli cerchi, e le altre per li maggiori, secondo 
che elle sono pin appresso, e pid lungi a quelle tramontane.’’—Alfragan, in the 
translation by Girard of Cremona, Cap. m1 (Campani ed., p. 65): ““Quaecumque 
ergo illarum [stellarum] est propinquior illi puncto revolvitur in circulo parvo 
et videtur motus eius fardus.” 
*136-139 oppinione ... chiavata... chiovi ... giudicio. A bold figure of a ju- 
dicial decision, or decree, nailed up in public?—See Giorn. dant., xxxtm1, 119-122. 

IX 5 freddo animale. As further evidence that those who take this “cold 
creature” to be the scorpion need not be overly disturbed by Vergil’s phrase, 
“ardens Scorpius” (Georg. 1, 34 f.), it should be noted that Servius explains, 
fully, thus: “ ‘ardens’ ad illud refertur, quia Martis est domicilium: nam scorpii 
tempus frigidum est, quippe cuius november est mensis. vel ‘ardens’ ad virus vel 
ad cupiditatem Augusti recipiendi.” So that three separate reasons are given 
which may explain, or excuse, the fact that Vergil called ‘‘ardens”’ a creature, 
and constellation, that was known by experience, and regularly held by encyclo- 
pedists and other expositors, to he cold. 
*28 ff. Besides Deut. xxxm1, 11 (quoted by some commentators), cf. also Exod. 
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xx, 4: “Vos ipsi vidistis . .. quomodo portaverim vos super alas aquilarum, et 
assumpserim mihi.” 

*31 ff. parea che ella e io ardesse;e...che’l sonno si rompesse. Cf. IV Esdr. xu, 
3: “...omne corpus aquilae incendebatur, ...et ego a tumultu, et excessu 
mentis, et a magno timore vigilavi.” 

*112 ff. Sette P nella fronte mi descrisse. Biblical parallels and precedents for this 
act of the Angel can be found, and have been found, a-plenty—dating histori- 
cally, doubtless, from primitive social and economic conditions under which all 
dependents: servants, slaves, and the rest of the “household” (familia), were 
branded, like the rest of the cattle, with the patriarch’s ‘‘mark.”’ An early example 
is the mysterious Tau mark of Ezech. 1x, 4 (cf. also 6): “‘.. . signa thau super 
frontes virorum....” (“...omnem autem, super quem videritis thau, ne oc- 
cidatis. . . .”)—for various explanations of which see St. Jerome, in Migne, PL, 
xxv, col 88 f. Isidore, Etym. 1, iii, 9 (cf. 8; and xxiv; ‘“Theta”’), explains: “T 
figuram demonstrans Dominicae crucis.”’” Analogous, probably, is the “mark” 
(“signum’’) which God set upon Cain (Gen. rv, 15); and in a figurative way, also, 
the “token” (“‘signum’’) of blood on the doorposts, prescribed with the institu- 
tion of the passover (Exod. xm, esp. vs. 13). In the Apocalypse the branding 
ceremony—or precaution—is largely featured: as commentators to our Dante 
passage have noted (though they seem mostly to have overlooked the first men- 
tion there: vir, 3: “‘ . . . signemus servos Dei nostri in frontibus eorum”). The 
most striking verbal similarity occurs in chapter xv, vss. 1, 6 and 8: “Et vidi... 
Angelos septem, habentes plagas septem novissimas: Quoniam in illis consummata 
est ira Dei.” (6) “Et exierunt septem Angeli habentes sepiem plagas de tem- 
plo... .” (8) “.. . et nemo poterat introire in templum, donec consummarentur 
septem plagae septem Angelorum.” And, commenting on this very chapter (esp. 
vs. 6), the pseudo-Ambrosian “Berengaudi Expositio in A pocalypsin” (Mignc, 
PL, xvul, 986) says: “Superius” (i.e., on Cap. 1, 11) “omne corpus impiorum in 
septem partes divisimus: septem ergo plagae sunt peccata, quae unicuique parti 
aptius conveniunt”; and then continues, dividing sin according to seven suc- 
cessive chronological epochs, from antediluvian times to the final days of 
Antichrist. 

*139 mi rivolsi. This probably means: “turned my (surprised) attention to the 
sound of the gates, instead of keeping it on the Angel” —cf. n. to Jnf. 1, 2. 

X 22 confina. “Has a common boundary’’; that is, the flat (“‘piano”’: vs. 20) 
horizontal ring and the encircling void (‘‘vano”’) have the outer edge (“‘sponda”’) 
of the former as their common boundary. 

*32 intagli (cf. 38: “intagliato”). The Italian verb intagliare comprises all sorts 
of carving, sculpturing, and the like. Dante does not use the verbs scolpire or 
sculpere, nor the related nouns; though Ristoro d’ Arezzo has scolpimento; and 
Petrarch uses scolpire. An interesting example of intaglio for “statue” is found in 
G. Villani, 1, 42 (in chapter: “Come in Firenze fu fatto il tempio di Marte. . . .”): 
“ ... il consecraro allo Iddio Marti . . . e fecionlo figurare in intaglio di marmo 
in forma d’ un cavaliere armato a cavallo.””—The whole field of the specifically 
“plastic” arts seems to have been covered by the word in the following phrase, for 
example, from the Bestiario toscano (pub. by Garver and McKenzie in Studj 
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romanzi vit, 19): “... pingere e intagliare e fare tutte le arte... .’’; but it 
encroached also on the general field of artistic design—perhaps largely through 
its use to designate the cuéiing out of figures to be used in appliqué work (cf. 
Detto d’ Amore, 435 f., and Parodi’s explanation in the “Glosario,” s. v. in-. 
tagliare); as well as because so much employed as a synonym for incidere, 
“engrave,” on wood, copper, etc., for purposes of printing, design, and so on. 
Some even assert that intagliare and intaglio were used for painting, citing in 
support of this statement especially the frequent use of the words in the /n- 
telligenza. If by this is meant the concrete sense of dipingere, “paint,” with 
(usually colored) pigments, the deduction seems quite doubtful. For analysis 
shows the diction of the /ntelligenza with regard to the historical and mytho- 
logical representations of the marvelous palace to divide up about as follows:— 
Various forms of the verb (di) pingere (especially the participle, used as adjective) 
and related words (pintor, (di)pintura) total sixty-odd; intaglio and cognates 
(intagliare in various forms, including participle; intagliatore, intagliatura) a 
score of times. The two groups of words are used so haphazardly that they do 
indeed appear, at first sight, synonymous; especially in such cases as, for example, 
stanza 78, vs. 1, which reads: ‘“‘Ed é intra quelle nobili pinture,” referring directly 
back to what 77, 1, had called “‘intagli’”’; 81, 2, calls “quelle pinture’”’ a series, 
to one of which 79, 7, has referred with the words: “Evi intagliato il buon Drappel 
Brennone”; 303, 1-3, explaining the allegory, reads: “E li nobili intagli e le 
figure Si posson dir le belle rimembranze, Che imaginate son di tai pinture.” 
But:—(1) The verb (di) pingere with its cognates, like its Latin original, was 
not limited to painting, but had that breadth of meaning which is expressed by 
the modern English derivatives “depict” and ‘“‘picture’’—e.g.: JJ Reg. v1, 32, 
“pictura”’ is used of carving in wood; in Aen. 111, 483, cloth with woven figures 
is described as “picturatus”; and Servius, in Georg. m1, 25, refers to Vergil’s 
“intexti” with the verb dipingere; the Crusca dictionary quotes from Semintendi 
da Prato’s Volgarizzamento of Ovid’s Metam.: “Grande vascello iscolpito di 
molte dipinture”; and (2) the Intelligenza refers to the palace decoration four 
times as mosaic: twice in connection with “intagli(ato),”’ and twice with ‘‘di- 
pinto” (viz.: 77, 1 f.: “... ha ’ntagli di fin auro, Che sono a fin moisesse lavo- 
rati’’; 198, 2: “Tutto dipinto v’ é a moisesse’’; 235, 1: ‘‘. .. a moisé ’ntagliato”’; 
242, 8: “Tutto dipinto v’ é a moisesse’’). Thus the solution of the whole matter 
may well be that the author conceived of his marvelous palace as being “‘pic- 
tured” with mosaics, using both (di) pingere and intagli(are) in that general sense; 
and the first of his references to mosaic work (77, 1 f.) suggests perhaps that he 
had rather definitely in mind mosaics with a gold ground—cf. 150, 5 f.: “Le 
battaglie e le giostre a color d’ oro Di fine ’ntaglio tal che non si scorza.” 
*35 la molt’ anni lacrimata pace. If this does indeed mean “wept for peace” 
(Tommaseo: “‘implorata’’), it may be analogous to sospirato in similar antici- 
patory sense; Benvenuto explains: ‘“‘desiderata e suspirata”’ (cf. Tasso, Ger. lid. 
vul, 13: “Piansi i riposi di questa umil vita, E sospirai 1: mia perduta pace”’— 
which latter clause may possibly be an echo of Dante’s phrase). But /acrimato, 
and its congeners in Latin and Romance, do not seem to be used elsewhere in 
this forward-looking way; and it is quite possible to take it in our phrase in the 
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more usual sense of “‘wept over,” because lost: looking back to the peace with 
God which was interrupted by Eve’s disobedience. 
*45 figura. One meaning of figura, as a technical term of Latin grammar, was 
“word-group” (phrase, clause, etc.): “Ecce ancilla Dei’’ (vs. 44) is such.—See 
PMLA, xtvn, 8 f. 

*47-81. Note the minute accuracy with which are explained the relative posi- 
tions of the Poets to each other; and even more strikingly, the successive details 
of the three reliefs, as they are viewed in order from left to right.—See PMLA, 
xivu, 2 ff. 

*52 imposta. One of the many technical terms with which cantos x-xm abound— 
cf. English impose as used in printing —See PMLA, xtvu, 9 (and dele from 
line 12 of n. “noun, effige . . . works” —which is incorrect). 

*67 Di contra. Cf. Aen. v1, 23: “‘contra elata mari respondet Gnosia tellus.” 

XI 36 uscire. Perhaps a butterfly metaphor; cf. n. to Purg. xvi, 37 f. 

*80f. L’ onor d’ Agobbio el’ onor di quell’ arte Ch’ alluminar chiamata é in Parisi. 
Perhaps the intention of these verses, with their repetition of “‘onor,”’ and with 
that intrusion of the French word (“alluminar” =enluminer) and the reference 
to Paris which have roused such varied reactions among the commentators, is 
of the following tenor: “‘ . . . not only the ‘honor’ of the little town of Gubbio, 
but of that art which even great Paris calls ‘illuminating’ (while we Italians say 
only ‘miniare’).””—The suggestion in “illuminating,” too, forms a transition to 
“ridon”’ of vs. 82 (the coupling of “light” and “laughter” is a beautiful common- 
place: cf. Par. vir, 17; xv, 19; xxx, 50; etc., etc.)—just as the repeated “‘onor”’ 
does to ‘“‘onore’’ in vs. 84.—One may suspect, however, perhaps without undue 
irreverence, that the tempting rhyme Oderisi: Parisi was a largely determining 
factor. 

*91 ff. vana gloria .. . etati grosse. Cf. Eccles. 1, 14 f.: “Vidi cuncta, quae fiunt 
sub sole, et ecce universa vanitas, et afflictio spiritus. Perversi difficile corri- 
guntur, et stuliorum infinitus est numerus.” 

*98 f. A third Guido?—See MLN, x1, 364-370 (adding to last sentence on p. 
368: “Cf. also the three Marias of Conv. tv, xxii, 14’’). 

*100 f. un fiato Di vento, ch’ or vien quinci e or vien quindi. Cf. Eccles. 1, 5 f.: 
“Oritur sol, et occidit, et ad locum suum revertitur; ibique renascens, Gyrat per 
Meridiem, et flectitur ad Aquilonem: lustrans universa in circuitu pergit spiritus, 
et in circulos suos revertitur.” 

*102 muta nome perché muta lato. ‘““Nome,”’ here, is very likely duplex in meaning 
and connotation: all the winds have different “names”; and, in this context, 
there is also the thought of earthly “renown’’—cf. “‘nominanza”’ of vs. 115 (and 
“si noma” of Purg. xvi, 82; also “nome,” ibid., xx1, 85). 

*107 elterno (and context). Cf. Eccles. 1, 4: ‘““Generatio praeterit, et generatio 
advenit: terra autem in aelernum stat.” 

*111 ora a pena in Siena sen pispiglia. Cf. Eccles. 1, 11: ‘““Non est priorum 
memoria.” 

*116 quei. Cf. Eccles. 1, 10: “Nihil sub sole novum.” 

*** The whole passage from vs. 91 to vs. 117 presents a striking number of 
possible verbal or conceptual echoes of the first chapter of Ecclesiastes (esp. 2-6, 
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10-11, 14-15)—adding weight to each suggested parallel, however slight it may 
seem in itself. 

XII 25-63. The scenes are carefully assigned a terzina apiece, making 
4+4+4+1=13 verses (though vss. 28-30 and 31-33 may be taken as one scene 
only); while in the Vergilian precedents (Georg. 111, 26-33; 37-39; Aen. 1, 456- 
493; v1, 20-31: vim, 630-728), in groups ranging from 7 to 14 scenes each, the 
average number of vss. given to each is about 4. Various points of contact—some 
of them perhaps definite echoes—between the presentations by the two pocts 
may be discerned; e.g.:—The repetition of initial words, to introduce successive 
scenes, carried to extremes in Dante’s catalogue, finds antecedents—more 
natural; and therefore more poetic—in such simple cases as Aen. vi, 24: “‘hic,”’ 
repeated in 27. Purg. xu, 22 f.: “di miglior sembianza Secondo |’ artificio, 
figurato” is in tone similar to Aen. v1, 31: “opere in tanto.” The first example 
of Pride suggests the fate of Icarus, which was to have had a “‘magnam partem”’ 
(Aen. vt, 30 f.) in that temple’s decoration. The similarity between Dante’s 
“sette e sette ... figliuoli spenti” (vs. 39) and the “septena ... Corpora na- 
torum” in that same Vergilian passage (21 f.) may be pure coincidence, but it is 
certainly a curious one.—Cf. E. Proto, Per due acrostici nella ‘‘Commedia” etc., 
in Giorn. dant., xtt (1904), p. 110 ff. 

*60 le reliquie del martiro. Those who think that by “‘reliquie” Dante here means 
the remnants of the defeated Assyrian army (following Benvenuto, Lombardi, 
etc.) should quote the repeated use of the word in Josue x (the famous chapter 
telling of Joshua’s making the sun to stand still—referred to by Dante in Epist. 
vu, 7) and xt; e.g., X, 28: “‘non dimisit in ea [civitate: Maceda] saltem parvas 
reliquias”; 30: “Non dimiserunt in ea [civitate: Lebna] ullas reliquias”; 37: 
“non reliquit .. . reliquias” (repeated verbatim also in 39 and 40); x1, 8: “Ita 
percussit omnes, ut nullas dimitteret ex eis reliquias”’; etc., etc. Strictly speaking, 
of course, the word used here in Joshua means “left alive”; but in Dante’s use, 
in our passage, it certainly need not mean merely that: the Joshua parallel, 
however, would seem to make it unwise to limit the word in Dante’s use, here, 
in such a way as to exclude the living remnants of the foe. 

*65 ritraesse. This “characteristic subjunctive” form here has evidently caused 
a deal of confusion among the interpreters. Does not Dante mean: “Who ever 
was [so great a] master [even] of brush or of stile as to be able”’ (or: “to have 
been able”) “to shade and draw such pictures, marvelous enough to amaze even 
the subtlest genius?”—though those were merely sculptured reliefs (cf. vss. 16- 
22), with all the limitations of sculpture as compared with painting. 

*71 Eva. The reverse of “Ave” (x, 40).—See PMLA, xtvnu, 6. 

*95 f. Probably a butterfly metaphor; cf. n. to Purg. xv1, 37 f. 

XIII 107 rimondo qui la vita ria. Probably a metaphor of cleaning grain and 
the like: cf. Purg. xvimt, 66: “buoni e rei amori accoglie e viglia’”’; Par. xxt1, 78: 
“farina ria”; Conv. 1v, vii, 4: “ . . . questo [campo] mondare intendo . . . in quelle 
parti dove le spighe de la ragione non sono del tutto sorprese”—and the figure 
is set forth explicitly in the preceding section as being one of ‘“‘weeding”’: “‘cosi 
trifoglioso campo sarchiare.”—Cf. n. to Par. xxt, 125 f. 

*121 f. Cf. n. to Inf. xxv, 1-3, 
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*152 spera in Talamone. Siena “hopes in Talamone” and earthly supremacy, 
rather than in God: envying richer and powerful cities, her rivals, who were 
fortunate in having good harbors—a fitting reflection with which to close this 
first canto of the Envious. It also sets the tone for the slaps at the Tuscan cities 
which bulk so large in the next canto. 

XIV 2 volo. Perhaps a butterfly metaphor; cf. n. to Purg. xv1, 37 f. 

*91 brullo. A word of doubtful derivation, normally applied to “‘bare’’ ground. 
It seems here to carry on the general figure begun in vs. 85, and continued in 
94-96, 100, 102—and very likely “tralignando” of vs. 123 (cf. Par. xu, 90 
where, similarly, figures of cultivation and growth are featured).—Lexicog- 
raphers assert that, while allignare comes from the root of lignum, “wood,” 
tralignare is from linea, “‘line.’”’ Even if this variance be true—which seems highly 
improbable—it is unlikely that Dante or his contemporaries suspected such a 
distinction. 

*143 camo. Cf. IV Reg. xtx, 28: “. . . ponam itaque circulum in naribus tuis, 
et camum in labiis tuis, et reducam te in viam, per quam venisti.” 

*143 ff. camo... amo. Cf. MP, xxx, 136-139. 

*145f. ’ amo Dell’ antico avversaro a sé vi tira. Some texts of Cicero, De Senectute 
(well known to Dante, who mentions it by name half a dozen times in the Con- 
vivio), xmm, 44, have: “divine Plato escam malorum appellat voluptatem, quod 
ea videlicet homines capiantur, ut pisces hamo’’; while other texts omit “hamo,” 
now considered to be a copyist’s intrusion.—Cf. also Habac. 1, 15: ‘““Totum in 
hamo sublevavit, traxit illud in sagena sua, et congregavit in rete suum.” 
*147 richiamo. This third metaphor continues, apparently, to the very end of 
the canto—vs. 151 referring to the falconer who punishes his disobedient bird—; 
it resumes the figure used in the first terzina of the canto, which figure, in turn, 
was led up to in xu, 70-72. Compare with it, even to detail, the falcon metaphor 
and simile in Purg. x1x, 62-66. 

XV 2 spera. Applying the criterion of gender-consonance to the accompany- 
ing word “fanciullo” (vs. 3), it seems likely that this refers to “‘sole,”” two verses 
later—cf. “fanciulla,” xv1, 86, anticipating ‘‘anima” which is also just two verses 
ahead.—See RR, xxx, 108 f. 

*22 f. mi parve da luce rifratta Quivi dinanzi a me esser percosso. The difficulty 
which many commentators have with this passage seems unjustified. Dante has 
just explained how a ray which “descends” (vs. 19) is “reflected up” (vs. 18); 
and the ray which troubled him was evidently reflected up from below, thus 
rendering his improvised visor largely ineffective. To say that this could not 
happen, because the rocky floor underfoot was of a “livido” color (xm, 9), is to 
ignore facts: anyone who is observant knows—as Dante knew—that the color 
of a surface has very little to do with the brilliance with which it reflects a bright 
light when the angle of incidence (and reflection) is shallow, i.e., not greatly 
raised above the horizontal: as in the present case. The bank, and floor, are 
explicitly said, in xm, 8, to seem “‘schietta.”—‘“‘Parve,”’ of vs. 22, in our canto 
xv, is the only real difficulty; and it need not be fatal to the simple interpretation 
indicated. 

*29 La famiglia del cielo. The modern restricted meaning of “family,” in various 
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languages, is at times misleading—as here (perhaps, also, especially in Par. xv, 
125). Latin familia meant primarily the slaves, servants, retainers, etc., of a 
household—not those of closest kinship with the paterfamilias; cf. n. to Purg. 
1x, 112-114. 

*49-57. The recognized metaphor in vs. 51, of the envy-sighing lungs as “‘bel- 
lows” (“invidia move il mantaco a’ sospiri’’), may easily be held to explain 
several striking points of diction in the context. A bellows suggests at once a 
smithy-forge, with its tongues of flame; and desire, good or bad, ‘“‘burns”’ (57: 
“arde”). If “focussed” (‘‘s’ appuntano,” vs. 49; cf. Par. rx, 118) downward, 
“envy moves the bellows”; but if love of high things “‘twisted”’ (53: “‘torcesse’’) 
upward your desire there would be no envy—and Dante uses this very verb for 
twisting a flame, in Par. rv, 78: “‘torza.”—See PMLA, tut, 4 f. 

*67-75. Cf. II Cor. m1, 18: “Nos vero omnes revelata facie gloriam Domini 
Speculanies, in eandem imaginem transformamur a claritate in claritatem, tam- 
quam a Domini Spiritu.” 

XVI 20 modo. Cf. n. to Inf. m, 34. 

*37 £. quella fascia Che la morte dissolve. “Fascia” here may quite possibly be a 
cocoon metaphor. Cf. Par. vir, 54; Purg. x, 124 f., x11, 95 f.; also x1, 36 and 38. 
—See PMLA, tu, 5-7. 

*53 f. scoppio... spiego. Cf. n. to 37 f. 

*86-90. This description of the newly created “anima semplicetta” recalls in 
tone the beginning of Hadrian’s apostrophe to the departing soul: “Animula, 
vagula, blandula, .. .” 

*106 Roma, che ’l buon mondo feo. Does this not mean “Rome which the Good 
World, i.e., Heaven, made’’?—See RR, xx1x, 109-111. 

XVII 2f. vedessi Non altrimenti che per pelle talpe. The original French form 

of B. Latini’s statement about the mole is (Trésor 1, v, 200: Chabaille ed., p. 252): 
“Et sachiez que taupe me voit goute, car nature ne volt pas ovrir la pel qui est sor 
ses oilz, et ainsi ne valent il neant, porce que il ne sont descovert.”’ The Bestiario 
toscano (Studj rom., vim, 18) says: “talpa ... non vede lume... .” Servius, in 
Georg. 1, 183 (“oculis capti .. . talpae”), comments: “hoc est debiles oculis” — 
to which a later grammarian adds: “et mutae’”’; and a variant reads: “cum 
talpae caeci nascantur, quomodo ‘capti’?: illi enim uere capti dicuntur, qui 
aliquando uiderunt.”—So that ‘‘authcrities”’ differ! 
*40 ff. il sonno ... Che fratto guizza pria che muoia tutto. I think that what is 
really meant is that the “sight,” the “eyes,” of the wakened person quiver, 
“‘before the sleep wholly die’’: in other words, fluttering eyelids is the picture.— 
See PMLA, tn, 7 f. 

XVIII 66 rei. Cf. n. to Purg. x1, 107. 

*78 un secchion che tutto arda. Those who have seen the gleaming array of ham- 
mered copper utensils in a typical Italian kitchen—now being rapidly replaced 
by modern aluminum ware—will be fain to agree with M. Barbi’s opinion (Studi 
dant. tv, 136 f.) that this is the picture intended here.—Vergil often uses ardere 
to mean the “gleaming” of bronze; e.g., in Aen. 11, 734: “‘ardentis clipeos atque 
aera micantia cerno”’ (evidently a hendiadys: the clipeus being made of bronze, 
as is well known); x, 261 f.: “...clipeum... sinistra Extulit ardentem’”’; cf. 
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x1, 602: “‘ ... campi. . . armis sublimibus ardent”’; etc. Vergil also often couples 
ardere with aurum and aureus (e.g., Georg. Iv, 91; ibid., 99; Aen. 1, 491 f.; x, 
270 f.).—Dante’s reference in Purg. xxu1, 120, to the tip of the Sun-god’s chariot 
pole as “‘ardente’”’ may be partly due to a similar idea; for that gleaming vehicle 
was naturally depicted by the poets as “golden”; in Metam. m1, 107 f.—in the 
midst of that Phaeton episode so beloved by Dante—Ovid insists on the concept, 
and with a specific mention of the chariot pole: ‘‘Aureus axis erat, temo aureus, 
aurea summae Curvatura rotae... .” 

*82 si noma. Cf. n. to Purg. x1, 102, fin. 

XIX 7-33. Each of the dozen-odd narrative verbs (in independent clauses) 
in this passage, outside of “venne”’ (vs. 7) and “apparve” (26) which introduce 
the two female protagonists, and ‘“‘sveglid” (33) which terminates the dream, is 
in the “past descriptive tense’’: “mirava”’ (10), “facea” (12), “drizzava” (13), 
“colorava” (15), ‘“‘cominciava” (17), “cantava” (19), ‘“‘dicea” (29), “‘venia”’ 
(29), “‘prendea” (31), “apria” (31), ‘‘mostrava” (32). This ‘‘tense’”’—really, 
aspect—is used, not to indicate the duration or continuousness of action, but 
because its picturesque quality and visualizing power fit it preeminently for 
dreams and visions. 

*14 smarrito. This adjective should not Le limited merely to the lack of natural 
color, as is done by so many commentators. Dante’s use, and the general use, of 
the word give it no such limitations: it means ‘‘(temporarily) Jost,’ and refers 
here to the “squint eyes” (vs. 8)—and other easily imagined concomitant 
features of ugliness—as well as the ‘‘wan hue” (vs. 9). 
*19-24. Among the often noted rhetorical artifices of this lyric, should not be 
overlooked the amazing use of alliteration. 
*20 dismago. Cf. n. to Inf. xxv, 146. 
*28 O Virgilio, o Virgilio. The pairing of this repetition with that of “Ioson... 
io son” in vs. 19, recalls the stylistic trick in Jnf. x1x, 52 f. and 62, where ‘““Non 
son colui, non son colui’’ of the answer is paralleled to ‘Se’ tu gia costi ritto, 
se’ tu gia costi ritto” of the question. 
*42 fa di sé un mezzo arco di ponte. This unusual figure must have been suggested 
to Dante by some actual fragment of a ruined bridge which he had seen, and 
of which the shape had brought to his mind this comparison—to be used now, 
when the context (and perhaps the rhyme) recalled it to him as fitting. The 
thought of the brow, bent forward by the weight of exceptionally serious cogita- 
tions, is indeed in keeping with the impression of instability and strain which 
one feels at the sight of an unsupported half-arch. 
*61f. batti a terra le calcagne: Li occhi rivolgi al logoro. Most of the commentators 
fail to note the transitional value of ‘terra’ and ‘“‘occhi” here. In vs. 52 Vergil 
has just asked Dante: “Che hai che pur inver la terra guati?’’; now he admonishes 
him: “Enough! Now ply your heels to the earth: your eyes, instead, [take off 
from the earth, and] turn them up to the heavenly lure!”—like the falcon in 

vs. 64 f. 

*81 Le vostre destre sien sempre di furi. This verse shows with exceptional clear- 

ness the direction in which the Poets circle the mountain. We should call this 

“circling the mountain to the /eft’”; but the “classical” languages named that 
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direction after the right hand, because that hand Jeads: the Poets are now going 
a destra. 
*116 7) anime converse. This looks very much like a deliberate pun; cf. “con- 
versione” in vs. 106; and the éerzina 118-120 is apparently intended to explain 
the pun. 

XX 8 occupa. Used in the primary Latin sense of “takes possession of,” 
“captures”—cf. Purg. x1v, 54. 

*16 Noi andavam. A favorite type of phrase, in the Divine Comedy, for resuming 
the narration. Variants are “Noi montavam(o),” “Noi salivam(o),” “Noi 
eravam(o),’”’ etc. There are a good many such; yet they never seem obtrusive. 
*65 (etc.) per ammenda (repeated in vs. 69, and perhaps in 67). The seven groups 
of “identical rhymes” found in the Divina Commedia (not counting the final 
stelle of the three cantiche) have naturally caused much comment. If arranged 
in the order of their occurrence they really seem to give considerable color to the 
theory that Dante was endeavoring to atone for his sacrilegious rhyming of 
Cristo with other words (tristo and acquisto) in his scurrilous sonnet to Forese 
(Rime, Lxxvu1); viz.: (1) per ammenda (Purg. xx, 65, (—7),—-9), (2) videbitis me 
(Purg. xxxm, 10, 12), (3) Cristo (Par. xu, 71,-3,-5), (4) Cristo (Par. x1v, 104, 
—6,-8), (5) Cristo (Par. x1x, 104,-6,-8), (6) vidi (Par. xxx, 95,-7,-9), (7) Cristo 
(Par. xxx, 83,—5,-7). D’Ovidio, in his comments on these rhymes (Studii sulla 
D.C., 1901, pp. 216, 224; Nuovi studi danteschi, 11, 1907, pp. 565, 592), does not 
take particular note of the order of occurrence. 

*76 f. non terra . . . Guadagnerd. A sneer at Charles “Senzaterra,” and perhaps 
also a parody on Jnf.1, 103.—See MLN, xt, 339. 

*91 Pilato. A word play with pirato?—See MP, xxx, 130, f. n.; and esp. Jtal., 
xu, 83 f. 

*130 f. non si scotea si forte Delo. Servius in Aen. m1, 73: “ . . . haec insula cum 
terrae motu laboraret, qui fit sub terris latentibus ventis, sicut Lucanus [m, 
460 f.] quaerentem erumpere ventum credidit’”’ (cf. Purg. xx1, 56 f.), “oraculo 
Apollinis terrae motu caruit.” 

*131 f. Pria che Latona in lei facesse ’l nido A parturir li due occhi del cielo. 
Possibly the idea of a “‘nest”’ was suggested by a passage in Metam. (v1, 335 f.) :— 
Grudgingly welcomed by the wandering island of Delos, Latona “Tlic incumbens 
cum Palladis arbore palmae Edidit ... geminos. . . .”—Quite a different ex- 
planation would be that there was a confusion brought about by the partial 
similarities both in the names and in the myths of Latona and Leda. Lato, the 
doublet of Latona, may have had a variant form Leto to correspond to the 
adjectival variants Letois and Letoius (for Latois and Latoius); and in the pres- 
ence of a pair of twins in each of the myths—noting also the fact that Latin 
literature presents several versions of the Leda story—there is every chance of 
possible confusion. In Par. xxv, 98, Dante uses the figure “nido di Leda” to 
refer to the constellation of Gemini-—See PMLA, iu, 8 ff. 

XXI 1 La sete natural che mai non sazia. One expects “non si sazia”: Dante 
never uses saziare as an intransitive verb elsewhere. The whole subject of “under- 
stood” (i.e., omitted) conjunctive object pronouns, including the reflexives, es- 
pecially 3rd person accusative forms, needs to be studied comprehensively for 
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the Latin languages. The case of the reflexives is particularly complicated in 
Italian; since there exist: (1) genuine uses with normal meanings, (2) uses cor- 
responding to the Latin so-called “ethical dative,” (3) similar, probably derived, 
types functioning as mere strengtheners of the concept-expression, (4) cases, 
more or less standardized, where the reflexive pronoun, originally essential, has 
been permanently dropped (as in partir, “depart’’), or is frequently dropped 
(e.g., the current Tuscan “‘dice”’ for “si dice’”’), (5) use as indefinite subject; and 
other less evident disturbing factors. 

*41 religione. “Sacred rule,” “ordinance,” or the like. Cf. Aen. m1, 409; Exod. 
xu, 26 and 43; Num. xx, 2.—See Jial., xv, 106 f—After all: there is no sharp 
dividing line, or essential difference, between ‘‘sanctity’’ and “‘sacred rule,” in 
this context; and both, or all, the meanings possible may have been more or less 
clearly in the Poet’s mind. 

*44 f. Di quel che ’l ciel da sé in sé riceve Esser ci puote, e non d’ altro, cagione. 
Those who seek mystic and ulterior significances may be interested to compare 
these verses, spoken by Statius—and with them the simile of vss. 7-9 comparing 
his appearance to that of the risen Christ—with the words of Joan. mm, 13: “Et 
nemo ascendit in coelum, nisi qui descendit de coelo, Filius hominis, qui est in 
coelo.” 

*57 Non so come. Cf. Servius in Georg. 1, 479: “VNDE TREMOR TERRIS variae 
sunt opiniones. alii dicunt ventum esse in concavis terrae, qui motus etiam 
terram movet....” (cf. also n. to Purg. xx, 130, supra); Metam. v1, 697-699; 
(Boreas speaks:) “Idem ego, cum subii convexa foramina terrae Subposuique 
ferox imis mea terga cavernis, Sollicito manes totumque tremoribus orbem.” 

XXII 40 f. sacra fame Dell’ oro. “A holy hunger for golden moderation of 
appetites: the ‘golden mean’ of the Age of Gold” ?—See MLN, xtvu, 327-330. 
*120 ardente corno. Cf. n. to Purg. xv, 78. 

*148 quant’ oro fu bello. This clause seems like an otiose ‘‘verse-filler”’: unless 
purposely intended to stress the esoteric significance of “oro” in this canto— 
cf. n. to vs. 40 f. 

XXIII 30 Quando Maria nel figlio dié di becco. B. Latini, Tesoro u, 5, says: 
“... tal fame, che la madre manicé il figliuolo. .. .”—mnot mentioning the 
name, Mary. 

*39 lor trista squama. Cf. Act. rx, 18: “ .. . ceciderunt ab oculis ejus”’ (cf. vss. 
31 and 41 of our canto) “tamquam squamae, et visum recepit.”—Cf. also n. 
to Purg. m, 122. 

XXIV 38 f. la piaga Della giustizia. ‘“Piaga,” here, is perhaps the figure of 

a sword-wound in the face, based on the similarity of the slit of the mouth, with 
its lips unfleshed by fasting, to a sword-cut or the resulting scar. The simile in 
Par. xin, 128 f., is probably of the same type: see n. to that passage, infra. 
*154 Esuriendo sempre quanto é giusto. Cf. n. to Purg. xxi, 40 f. 
& XXv 1 Ora era onde ’l salir non volea storpio. The commoner meaning, 
“cripple,” is recommended by comparison with Purg. tv, 33 (with the same 
verb, volea, in a parallel use); and because vs. 9, here, states that the narrow 
path “i salitor dispaia,”’ so that a cripple would be handicapped by not being 
able to walk beside those who might aid him.—See RR, xxx, 15-17. 
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*24 and 27 agro...duro...vizzo. Apparently metaphors taken from condi- 
tions of fruits. 

*37 and 45 sangue. Cf. Joan. 1, 13: “Qui non ex sanguinibus, neque ex voluntate 
carnis, neque ex voluntate viri, sed ex Deo nati sunt.” 

*44 geme. Cf. n. to Inf. xm, 41, fin. 

*69 L’ articular del cerebro é perfetto. Rather than merely adjective, ‘“‘perfetto,” 
here, seems to be the participle, from Latin perfectus: “‘perfected,’”’ therefore, 
rather than “perfect.” Cf. Par. vim, 111. 

*04 ff. I’ aere vicin ... si mette In quella forma che in lui suggella Virtiialmente 
VP alma.... Cf. Servius in Aen. tv, 654:“ .. .[philosophi] deprehenderunt esse 
{umbram; cf. our vs. 101] quoddam simulacrum, quod ad nostri corporis effigiem 
fictum inferos petit: et est species corporea, quae non potest tangi, sicut ventus” 
(cf. ‘‘aere,” vs. 94). 

*109 tortura. An intentional double meaning? 

*132 di Venere avea sentito il tosco. Toxicum originally meant “arrow poison”; 
and that is probably the idea here.—See Giorn. dant. xxx11, 98-100. 

*136 modo. Cf. n. to Inf. m1, 34. 

XXVII 1 i primi raggi vibra. This is Dante’s one use of the Italian verb 
vibrare; and the one time he uses it in Latin it is likewise of the Sun and his rays 
(Epist. v, 3): “ .. . Titan exorietur pacificus, et iustitia, . .. cum primum iubar 
ille vibraverit, revirescet.’’ The figure is evidently that of hurling a weapon: the 
Sun’s rays being conceived of as arrows. Vibrare was often so used in Latin 
literature; e.g., of “spicula” in Metam. vit, 374; of Jove’s weapon, the thunder- 
bolt, ibid., 11, 308; Aen. vim, 524: “ .. . vibratus ab aethere fulgor’”—on which 
Servius comments: “VIBRATVS proprium telorum ad fulgorem transtulit.” 

*104 f. Rachel mai non si smaga Dal suo miraglio. Cf. n. to Inf. xxv, 146. 

XXVIII 1-9, 104-126, etc. Note the alliterative effects of the many V’s, 
F’s, and P’s in initial word- and syllable-positions, suggesting the breezes and 
smooth-flowing waters. 

*19 si raccoglie. For the use of this verb to denote a composite chord of sounds, 
cf. Par. xtv, 122: “‘s’ accogliea per la croce una melode”’; V. N. xxxut, 7: “E’ si 
raccoglie ne li miei sospiri Un sono di pietate”; Inf. Iv, 9: “ . . . truono accoglie 
d’ infiniti guai.”’ 

*55 vermigli ... gialli. Color symbolism becomes increasingly prominent and 
important as we approach the Final Vision. Those who take the two colors indi- 
cated in this verse to have such values (following the lead of commentators from 
the earliest times—e.g., Buti: quoted in Scartazzini’s Leipzig ed. of the D. C., 
11, 583) will note that in the classical original referred to in vs. 50 f., the colors 
are violet and white (Metam. v, 391 f.): “ . . . Proserpina luco Ludit et aut violas 
aut candida lilia carpit.””—As we approach Paradise we shall find yellow or gold, 
the “Heavenly color’’ of fruition, made more and more prominent; and in Para- 
dise, green, the color of Hope—that is, incompleted promise of fruition—dis- 
appears entirely from the descriptions.—See PQ, xm, 44-53. 

*68 Trattando. Cf. n. to Purg. 1, 35. 

*69 sanza seme. Cf. B. Latini, Tesoreito, 613-616: “ . . . ’nanzi questo” (i.e., the 
Fall of Man) “tutto Facea la terra frutto Sanza nulla semente O brigha d’ on 
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uiuente.” Cf. also Georg. 1, 22: “‘ . . . novas alitis non ullo semine fruges.”’ 

*128 f. toglie .. . memoria del peccato .. . d’ ogni ben fatto la rende. Cf. Libro di 
Sidrach CLV: “Altre fontane v’ a, che quando |’ uomo bee di loro, elle rendono 
memoria; e altre v’ 4 che fanno dimenticare.” 

*140 L’ etd dell’ oro. Color symbolism plays a large part in Dante’s use of this 
myth. Cf. n. to vs. 55, supra. 

*143 ogni frutto. Both “fruit,” in literal sense; and “‘fruition,”’ in allegorical sense: 
cf. n. to vs. 55, supra. Cf. also Georg. 1, 125-128: “Ante Iovem... ipsa... 
tellus Omnia liberius nullo poscente ferebat.” 

XXIX 4 si givan sole. There seems to be some special significance (what?) 
to the fact that Matelda was “alone” (Benvenuto: “non habuit sociam in Italia 
iam tempore multo”’; similarly Daniello; Landino otherwise): on her first appear- 
ance, in the preceding canto (vs. 40),she was referred to as ‘‘una donna soletta’”’; 
in XXXI, 92, the concept is reiterated: “la donna ch’ io avea trovata sola”; and 
here we have the simile of “‘nymphs that used to go alone . . . some desiring to 
see, some to flee, the Sun.”’ There were, indeed, a number of nymphs who “‘went 
alone” in their adventures, as told in that medieval manual of myths, Ovid’s 
Metamorphosis; and some of them did actually seek, or flee, the Sun—either 
the literal sun, or the Sun God. Besides Daphne (the Peneys of Dante’s Egl. 11, 
33) who fled the love-struck Apollo (Metam. 1, 474 ff.), and Arethusa (Metam. 
v, 585 ff.), there was Clytie who sought the Sun God’s love (Metam. tv, 206, 
234 f., 256 ff.), and Leucothoe (ibid., 196 ff.), of the Sun God’s love for whom 
Dante makes mention in Epist. m1, 7; and Hesperie whom Ovid pictures (xt, 
769 f.) drying her hair in the sun;—as well as at least three other individual 
nymphs whom Dante mentions in his own works: Syrinx (Metam. 1, 691 ff.) in 
Purg. xxx, 65; Helice (Callisto: Metam. 1, 453-465) in Purg. xxv, 131 and 
Par. xxx1, 32; and Echo (Metam. 11, 393, et alibi) in Par. xm, 14 f. 

*77 quei colori. Only three main colors with a less clearly distinguished fourth, 
according to Aristotle. The now canonical “‘seven’’ colors of the rainbow do not 
seem to date farther back than Newton—who is said to have added the “‘sev- 
enth”: indigo—See MLN, xiv, 315-318. 

*94 sei ali. Albertus Magnus does not distinguish the “‘animalia” of Ezechiel 1, 
5, et alibi) from “‘cherubim” and “seraphim’—e.g., those of Jsai. v1, 2 (et al.) 
(cf. Par. 1x, 77 f.)—; and his exposition of the Pseudo-Dionysius is as follows 
(explaining the De coel. hier. xm, 7 B—‘‘Antiqua translatio”: ““Alarum vero 
expansa sacra formatione in divinum, in primis et in mediis et in ultimis in- 
tellectibus absolutam et altissimam expensionem”; in Opera omnia, Paris, 1890 
ff.; x1v, 358 f.): ““Alarum vero, etc. Hic ostendit quid didicit ex alis, et oportet 
hic exponere quid significent sex alae... ./ ... Ezech. 1, 6, dicitur de Cherubin, 
quod habent quatuor pennas, quae sunt quatuor alae, qui tamen sunt in eadem 
hierarchia cum Seraphin: ergo similiter Seraphin debuit hic ostendi tantum cum 
quatuor alis, et non cum sex.... SoLuTio. ... dicendum, quod invenitur et 
binarius et quaternarius et senarius alarum in Angelis descriptis. Binarius enim 
est secundum duo quibus elevantur in motu contemplationis, scilicet capacitas 
naturae, et illuminatio descendens, sine quibus non possunt in altum contempla- 
tionis elevari. Duplex vero binarius, qui est quaternarius alarum, et secundum 
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duo opera ipsorum, scilicet conversionem in superiora et inferiora: et ad 
utrumque exigitur binarius alarum, ut sint altivoli in superiora, et citivoli in 
inferiora, per facilem exsecutionem in utroque, quorum exigitur donum capaci- 
tatis naturae. Sed senarius alarum secundum Dionysium intelligitur, quod 
duobus (sic) alis velabant caput suum, et duabus pedes suos, et duae erant in 
medio corporis: quamvis Augustinus aliter exponat, quod ‘velabant corpus et 
pedes sedenti super thronum.’ Unde secundum Dionysii expositionem signifi- 
cantur illuminationes trium hierarchiarum, quae habentur a superioribus, qui 
habent quod est inferiorum, et non e converso. Unde per binarium alarum qui 
erat in capite, significatur illuminatio primae hierarchiae, et per medias mediae, 
et per eas quae in pedibus erant, illuminatio ultimae. Ezechiel ergo tantum 
posuit quatuor: quoniam sibi ostendebantur secundum quod operabantur ab 
(sic) captivitatem filiorum Israel, vel eorum liberationem, et secundum quod 
accipiebantur de hoc illuminationes per conversionem in Deum. Sed Isaiae 
ostensi sunt Seraphin secundum quod sunt in vicinitate ad Deum: et ideo 
debuerunt sibi ostendi cum sex alis, quod pertinet ad perfectam illuminationum 
receptionem.” 

*110 Tra la mezzana e le tre e tre liste. If the seven strips indeed represent the 
Seven Gifts of the Spirit, it is interesting to note that this fourth one, Fortitudo, 
which is thus set off from the other pair of three each, is the only common term 
between this list of Seven Gifts of the Spirit and the list of the Seven Virtues. 
*113 Le membra d’ oro avea quant’ era uccello. Cf. n. to Purg. xxvim, 55. 

*126 La terza parea neve teste mossa. Cf. Aen. 1, 292: “‘cana Fides.” 

XXX_ 1 il settentrion del primo cielo. Besides referring to the Empyrean, as 
distinguished from the 8th heaven (‘’] pit basso [settentrione]”: vs. 5), the 
“primo cielo” may mean the sky of Eden, in which the seven Virtues, or the 
Seven Gifts of the Spirit (or the ones and the others) shone brightly upon Man 
in his first state of innocence; for the seven-branched Candelabrum of the Taber- 
nacle was always set south of the golden altar, on the south side of the Temple 
(Exod. xxvi, 35; xt, 22; Num. vm, 2; Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews vil, 
iii, 7); and St. Thomas Aquinas explains (Summa I’, qu. 102, art. 4, loc. 6): 
“ponebatur candelabrum ex parte australi, quia ex illa parte est nobis plane- 
tarum cursus.” 

*3 velo. An innocent-enough looking metaphor; but perhaps here we should 
think of the Veil of the Tabernacle, mentioned along with the seven-branched 
candelabrum in (e.g.) Exod. xxv1, 35 (cf. preceding n.): “{[Pones] Mensam.. . 
extra velum: et contra mensam candelabrum in latere tabernaculi meridiano: 
mensa enim stabit in parte Aquilonis.” 

*7 ff. la gente verace ... Al carro volse se; and 19 Tutti dicean: “Benedictus qui 
venis!” Cf. III Reg. vit, 6: “Et intulerunt sacerdotes arcam foederis Domini in 
locum suum, in oraculum templi, in Sanctum sanctorum, subter alas cherubim’’ 
(cf. here J Paralip. xxvut, 18: “ .. . similitudo guadrigae cherubim, extenden- 
tium alas, et velantium arcam foederis Domini”—remembering how the Purga- 
torial Griffin’s wings extended up over the Car of the Church: the “currus 
Sponse” which in Epist. x1, 5 and 9, Dante parallels with the Ark of the Cove- 
nant); (14) “Convertitque rex faciem suam, et benedixit omni ecclesiae Israel, 
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omnis enim ecclesia Israel stabat. (15) Et ait Salomon: Benedictus Dominus 
Deus Israel’ (the wording being practically the same also in JJ Paralip. v, 7, 
and vi, 3 f.).—In the Purg. passage the “‘Benedictus ...” is answered to the 
Elder who represents the Song of Solomon. 

*16 basterna. Uguiccione da Pisa: “‘Basterna . . . a duobus animalibus trahitur; 
ibi nobiles femine deferuntur.’’—See Jtal., x11, 85 f. 

*24 sereno. Cf. n. to Inf. v1, 51, supra. 

*31 ff. The third of Dante’s three supreme visions of his Lady (V. N. 1, 3; m1, 
1; and here): here green, the color of Hope, predominates over the red and white 
of his first two visions, respectively.—See MLN, xxx1x, 340-342. 

*101 stando. Cf. n. to Purg. 1, 43, supra. 

XXXI 2 f. Volgendo suo parlare a me per punta, Che pur per taglio m’ era 
paruto acro. Cf. xxx, 57: “‘spada.” There are some striking analogies between the 
Beatrice of the Purgatorial Pageant and the “‘one like unto the Son of man’”’ in 
the first chapter of the Apocalypse, especially vss. 13-17 of that book:—He was 
“in medio septem candelabrorum aureorum” (A poc. 1, 13); cf. Purg. xxtx, 43: 
“sette alberi d’ oro,” and 50: “elli eran candelabri.” From his mouth “gladius 
uiraque parte acutus exibat”’ (A poc. 1, 16); cf. our Purg. passage here. He had “in 
dextera sua stellas septem’’ (Apoc., ibid.); Beatrice is surrounded by the seven 
Virtues, who “in Heaven are stars” (Purg. xxx1, 106). St. John writes: (A poc. I, 
17) “Et cum vidissem eum, cecidi ad pedes ejus tamquam mortuus”; Dante tells 
us (Purg. xxx1, 89) that with remorse, in Beatrice’s presence, “io caddi vinto.”— 
The colors with which the “one like unto the Son of man” is described in those 
verses of the Apoc. have both the red and the white of those in the picture of 
Beatrice in Purg. xxx, 31-33; but instead of green we find gold; that is, he is 
given the triad which I have called the “Heavenly Colors’ (cf. n. to Purg. 
xxv, 55): (Apoc. 1, 13-15) “[vidi] . . . similem filio hominis . . . praecinctum 
ad mamillas zona aurea: Caput autem ejus, et capilli erant candidi tamquam 
lana alba, et tamquam nix, et oculi ejus tamquam flamma ignis. Et pedes ejus 
similes aurichalco, sicut in camino ardenti...” 

*4 cunta. Uguiccione da Pisa: “Hec cuncta, -e, id est mora.””—See Ital., xm1, 86 f. 
*46 il seme del piangere. Cf. Hieronymus Paulino, vu: “Aggaeus festivus, et 
laetus, qui seminavit in lacrymis, ut in gaudio meteret.” 

*58-63. Cf. Fiore tvm, 12 ff.: “I lor gioe’ non son di gran valuta, Ma e’ son esca 
per ucce’ pigliare. Guardisi ben chi ha corta veduta!” 

*92 sola. Cf. n. to Purg. xxtx, 4. 

*116 smeraldi. Cf. B. Latini Tesoro, “prologo” to Part II: “...losmeraldo... 
é...la pid bella [pietra] che I’ uomo possa vedere”; id., vit, 5: “il vedere si 
conforta del colore verde, perché é mezzo tra lo bianco e ’1 nero”; vu, 14: 
“... Tristano quando divisd la belta di Isotta ... disse . . . suoi occhi sor- 
montano tutti smeraldi lucenti nel suo viso come due stelle.” 

XXXII 24 il primo legno. This curious paraphrase for timone is probably to 
be explained as an anagogic reference to the “first tree” from which the Cross 
(figured in this chariot pole—cf. vs. 51: “quel di lei”) was descended; and 
“primo” would be used in the same way as in Purg. xxx, 1 (see n. to that vs.). 
*38f. una pianta dispogliata Di foglie e d’ altra fronda in ciascun ramo. Cf. Ezech. 
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xvii, 24: “Et scient omnia ligna regionis, quia ego Dominus humiliavi lignum 
sublime, et exaltavi lignum humile, et siccavi lignum viride, et frondere feci 
lignum aridum”—a verse especially revealing its aptness when one notes that it 
belongs to a chapter recognized to be intimately related to our canto (vss. 3 and 
4 being seen almost as a “source” for our vss. 112-114). 

*45 mal si torce il ventre quindi. Contrast Prov. xxu, 18: “(Doctrina mea] 
pulchra erit tibi, cum servaveris eam in ventre tuo; et redundabit in labiis tuis” 
—this is in a chapter from which Dante quotes by number, in Conv. rv, vii, 9. 
*48 il seme d’ ogni giusto. Cf. Galat. m1, passim: many references to Christ, 
“lignum,” “‘justitia,” “semen,” etc. 

*51 di lei a lei. Cf. n. to vs. 24, supra. 

*74 pome. For various aspects of this figure in cantos xxm—xxxtl, see PQ, xvu, 
406-408. 

*95 plaustro. “Hapax legomenon” in Dante (and the Latin form not used at all); 
cf. II Reg. v1, 3: “Et imposuerunt arcam Dei super plaustrum novum’’—re- 
membering that in Epist. x1, 5 and 9, Dante parallels the ‘‘currus Sponse”’ with 
the “arca” of the Covenant. Uguiccione da Pisa: “...plaustrum. .. est 
duarum rotarum.”—See /tal., xu, 86. 

*98 con quei lumi in mano. Perhaps merely the lucernae, which candelabra—and 
notably the seven-branched golden candelabrum of the Temple—were often in- 
tended to hold, instead of candles.—See MLN, xiv, 235-241.—See also Jtal., 
x11, 86. 

*99 Aquilone. In the Bible, Aguilo is often used; and generally indicates the 
region from which devastation descends: cf. the Eagle, here. 

*99 Austro. Perhaps with reference to the Fox and the Dragon, which are usu- 
ally taken to signify early heresies.—On this, and the preceding note, see Giorn. 
dant., xxx, 117-119. 

*104 f. quel che vedi, Ritornato di la, fa che tu scrive. Cf. IV Esdras xu, 37: 
“Scribe ergo omnia ista in libro, quae vidisti... .” 

*125 arca. Cf. n. to vs. 95, supra.—See MLN, xu1v, 237. 

*126 pennuta. The second “‘aquila grandis” in Ezech. xvu, 7 (cf. “Aquilone”’ in 
our vs. 99) is described: “‘multis . . . plumis’’; just as the first, ibid., 3, is char- 
acterized: “‘plena plumis.”’ 

*129 navicella; cf. 116 nave. The Ark of Noah was one of the traditional symbols 
oi the Church: cf. “arca” (vs. 125).—See MLN, xu1v, 238, f. n. 7, fin. 

*135 vago vago. Both the meanings: “eager” (for more prey); and “twisting, 
writhing about, scurrying hither and thither’’ (in quest of that prey),seem to me 
indicated.—Cf. “cupido e vagante”’ of vs. 154, which in its context is a practi- 
cally synonymous phrase.—See RR, xxx, 331-333. 

*149-152. Seder... una puttana...M’ apparve.... gigante. Cf. Prov. 1x, 
13-18: ““Mulier stulta .. . Sedit .. . gigantes . . . .”.—the “‘gigantes” being per- 
haps only a curious coincidence. 

XXXIII 36 vendetta di Dio non teme suppe. The Heavenly Avenger is not 
to be appeased by any “sop to Cerberus.” —See MLN, xt, 339-342 (and a help- 
ful review in Studi. dant., x11, 102-105). 

*43 un cinquecento diece e cinque. Those taking this to mean ““DUX” might quote 
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Matth. u, 6: “ . . . exiet dux, qui regat populum meum .. . .”"—See Giorn. dant., 
xxx, 140-142 (p. 142, last line: caparbia is misprinted). 

Those who identify the DXV with the Veltro of Jnf. I, 101, and the Veltro 
with one of Joachim of Flora’s orders of spiritual men who should guide the 
Church in the “third state of the world’’—as did Déllinger, Studies in European 
History, trans. by M. Warre (London, 1890)—might notice that the three 
letters, in this order (which is the order in wich Dante indicated them—why 
should he not have given them in their correct order if he meant DVX?: there 
are plenty of rhymes in -eci or -ece), could stand for Deus, Xristus, Vertragus 
(=Veltro): giving in chronological order the “‘three states of the world” ex- 
pounded by Joachim. 

PARADISO 

I 16ff. Infinoa quil’ un giogo di Parnaso Assai mi fu; ma or con amendue 
M’ 2 uopo intrar nell’ aringo rimaso. The metaphor seems to be woefully “mixed,” 
as several commentators have remarked. It may be, however, that the word 
“giogo,” with its various meanings, suggested the shift from the figure of the 
“mountain height” of Parnassus to that of entering a tournament, or race, in 
the “aringo’”’—this word being used both for “‘lo spazio dove si corre giostrando, 
e dove si combatte”’ and “luogo dove corrono i cavalli’’ (Tom.-Bell., Dizionario: 
definitions 2 and 4)—with “yokes,” teams, of horses; or, perhaps, with one 
chariot-team of two horses, yoked together: cf. the Latin words biiugus, etc., 
and biga(e), in lexicons; the former word occurs eight times in the Aeneid (e.g., 
v, 144). 

*19 spira. Dante apparently understood that Apollo too played on a reed; com- 
pare Chaucer, House of Fame, 142. “‘Spira,” then, means both “breathe” into the 
reed, and “‘inspire’’ me.—See MLN, xurx, 314-316. 

*26 allor. It seems astonishing thet Dante should have permitted himself to use 
this word thus, immediately after mentioning Apollo’s “‘diletto legno” in the 
preceding verse: the “alloro” of vs. 15.—The Poet’s mood, as he takes up the 
task of the cantica which is to culminate his great trilogy, seems to reflect 
itself, in this invocation to Apollo, as one of dauntless, and even reckless, daring 
that hesitates at no extravagance of figuration, and scorns minor flaws: such 
outbursts of exultant genius as characterize the world’s supreme artists in their 
moments of supreme creation. 

*27 Che la matera e tu mi farai degno. The syntax of this clause, which is “pid 
che licenziosetto,” may be another indication of the state of “‘fine poetic frenzy” 
in which these terzine were composed! 

*29 cesare ... poeta. Of the Empire to be renewed, Dante proclaims himself the 
Poet-Prophet. 

*31 ff. parturir letizia in su la lieta Delfica deitd dovria la fronda Peneia, quando 
alcun di sé asseta. “The laurel crown,” which was his beloved Daphne meta- 
morphosed, “should give birth to (even more) joy, upon the radiant-haloed head 
of the Sun God of poesy”—whom Dante, by the way, has just called “padre!” 
(vs. 28)—; and then the reference to Daphne as “‘peneia,” offspring of the river 
god Peneus, may afford a transition to the metaphor of “thirsting’’: ““quando 
alcun di sé asseta.” In Metam. 1, 558 f., Apollo vows that the laurel shall always 
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wreathe his locks: “Arbor eris certe ... mea. semper habebunt Te coma, te 
citharae, te nostrae, Jaure, pharatrae.’””—“‘Lieta,” of vs. 31, can be taken either 
as forming, with “‘letizia,” an hyperbole; or as being proleptic. 

*78 l’ armonia che temperi e discerni. Cf. Job xxxvm, 37: “Quis enarrabit 
coclorum rationem, et concentum coeli quis dormire faciet?” (The English version 
is quite different.) 

II 9 nove Muse. Taking “nove,” here, to mean both “new” and “nine,” it 
may be looked at as a transition from the thought expressed in vs. 7 (“L’ acqua 
ch’ io prendo gid mai non si corse’’) to the nine notable stars of the two Bears 
(see Par. xmm, 7-10): the “Orse”’ of vs. 9; which, in their turn, may hint at the 
nine material heavens the Poet is about to traverse: in vs. 30 Beatrice indicates 
the first of them with the phrase: “la prima stella.” 

*10-15. The rather curious combination of the figure of bread with that of put- 
ting out on a far seafaring quest occurs also in Conv. 11, i, 1—as has been noted by 
some commentators, but not emphasized—; and there we have also the word 
“‘pelago” which is found likewise in vs. 5 of our canto; and in section 3 of the 
Conv. passage is a reference to Orpheus, who seems to be indicated in vs. 3 (so, 
e.g., Mazzoni: ‘‘Come la nave Argo, la prima che solcé il mare; su la quale andé 
cantando Orfeo”’). The first six terzine teem with imagery from the tale of the 
Argonauts: Dante and his readers are upon a more wonderful expedition even 
than that of the wonder-ship which dared untried waters in arduous and 
glorious quest: “L’ acqua ch’ io prendo gid mai non si corse” (vs. 7).—There 
may perhaps, further, be suspected an analogy between the Golden Fleece for 
which Jason was sailing (cf. Jmf. xv, 87, and Egl. 1v, 1) and the goal for which 
Dante was heading—physically the Sun (the “gold” of alchemy; “aureus sol, 
aureus Phoebus” of the poets), until its sphere was passed; spiritually the 
Empyrean, with its Heavenly Rose of the golden heart (cf. n. to Purg. xxvutt, 
55): which lay in the Ram (Aries: Par. 1, 38 ff.). And, finally, the parallel of 
Jason with Dante suggests that the reference to the former as a “‘bifolco” (vs. 18) 
driving his double team may somehow be related to Dante’s double “‘giogo”’ 
in Par. I, 17 (cf. n. to Par. I, 16-18). 

*13 L alto sale. Cf. n. to Inf. xxv1, 100. 

*14 solco. The use of this word here, instead of the normal scia, is in harmony 
with the reference to Jason’s ploughing, in ys. 18. 

IIL 36 smaga. “Holds as if spellbound”; cf. n. to Inf. xxv, 146. 

*53 piacer. Besides its normal meaning there would also fit, in this context, that 
of “beauty, loveliness,” etc., which is so frequently given to this infinitive, as a 
noun, by Dante and other early Italian poets: for Dante’s use of it thus, see, e.g., 
Purg. xvi, 21; xxx1, 52; Par. I, 135. 

*119 vento. Cf. B. Latini, Tesoro vim, 14:“‘D’ un uomo . . . isnello io dird, questo 
é un vento.” “Vento” may also be a Latinizing participle of venire—See MLN, 
XLV, 234-239; and Giorn. dant., xxx11, 95-98 (correct, p. 96, line 30, ““Convivio, 
I, ivi, 4” to “Convivio, rv, iv, 4’’). 

IV 63 anominar trascorse. This construction clears up immediately if we con- 
sider this to be a case of omission of the direct object “‘le’”’: “went so far as to 
name them’’ (i.e., “queste ruote”: vs. 58) “Jupiter, Mercury and Mars”; the 
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full form would then be: ‘‘nominar/e trascorse.”’ On the omission of unstressed 
object pronouns, especially of the third person, cf. n. to Purg. xx1, 1, supra: it 
was the regular thing in Latin; and is found to the present day, to a greater or 
less extent, over the field of the Indo-European languages. (By a similar restora- 
tion of a pronoun object the age-old problem of the clause: “non sapeano che si 
chiamare,”’ in V. N. 1, 1, might be at once solved: “non sapeano che si chiam- 
arla,” “could not call her other than so”—i.e., other than “Beatrice: her who 
makes blessed”; see MP xx, 86.)—Cf. Isidore of Seville, Etym. m1, Ixxi, 21 
(PL, txxxm1, 181): “Hos [planetas] Romani nominibus deorum suorum, id est, 
Jovis, Saturni, Martis, Veneris atque Mercurii, sacraverunt. Decepti enim, et 
decipere volentes, in eorum adulationem qui sibi aliquid secundum amorem 
saeculi praestitissent, sidera ostendebant in coelo, dicentes quod Jovis esset 
illud sidus, et illud Mercurii, et concepta est opinio vanitatis. Hanc opinionem 
erroris diabolus confirmavit, Christus evertit.” 

*77 come natura face in foco. Cf. B. Latini, Tesoro v1, 8: “E la natura del fuoco 
si $ ad andare in suso, onde nol potrebbe tanto |’ uomo tirare in gid, ch’ egli 
imprendesse ad andare in git.” 

*130 ff. Nasce...a guisa di rampollo A pié del vero il dubbio; ed é natura Ch’ al 
sommo pinge noi di collo in collo. This looks like a badly mixed metaphor, or 
rather juxtaposition of two incongruous metaphors; but there is a possibility that 
“collo” may be used for the ‘‘stem” of a flower, or the like: in Aen. 1x, 436, 
Vergil uses collum in speaking of a poppy inclining its “neck” when its head is 
weighted with rain; and “fare il collo”’ is still said of the bending of the peduncle 
which indicates that grain is about to send forth its ripening ears. 

V_ 5 perfetto veder. “Perfected” (rather than “‘perfect’’), that is, step by step: 
as the context demands (“‘come apprende, Cos? nel bene appreso move il piede”’; 
i.e., “in proportion as it learns, steps forward into possession of the new knowl- 
edge”); cf. Conv. m1, xiii, 5 f., where three successive stages of “perfezione”’ are 
discussed.—Perfetto is unmistakably used as a participle in Par. vm, 111.—Cf. 
n. to Purg. xxv, 69. 

*33 Di mal tolletto vuo’ far buon lavoro. Cf. B. Latini, Tesoro v1, 47: “Chi prende 
il mal dono per bene spendere, pit fa di male che di bene . . . . Tullio disse chi 
é in tal liberalita non conviene che abbia in sé malizia di ¢ollere 1’ altrui per 
donate.” 

*60 Come ’l quattro nel sei. It may be that Dante had no definite proportion in 
mind here; but when one reflects that he made a special point of six, as against 
four, not so very far back (Purg. xxrx, 104 f.), and that “‘six,’”’ there, was de- 
liberately chosen from the New Testament to supplant a “four” from the Old 
Testament, one wonders if he might not have intended definitely to substitute 
a new proportion—in the present Christian dispensation—for the Hebrew ratio 
of six to five, laid down in Lev. xxvur, 13, 15, 19, 27, 31 (cf. Num. v, 7). 

*67 f. pid si convenita dicer “Mal feci,” Che, servando, far peggio. Cf. B. Latini, 
Tesoro vu, 50: “‘...1’ uomo non dee sempre far cid ch’ egli impromette.. . 
ch’ egli é pid diritto a schifare il maggior danno che ’] minore.”’ 

*74 come penna ad ogni vento. Cf. Tesoro v1, 40 (quoting from Aristotle’s Ethics): 
“...l uomo... mobile si move ad ogni vento.” 
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VI 48 la fama che volontier mirro. “The fame which I am glad to anoint with 
myrrh’’?—as the ancients anointed their locks (cf. “‘cirro’’: vs. 46) on occasions 
of rejoicing and triumph.—See Giorn. dant., xxxim, 93-95. 

*106 esto Carlo novello. Bitter irony of contrast with “Carlo Magno” (vs. 96) 
who is the last of the illustrious succession of leaders that Justinian has men- 
tioned only ten verses earlier. 

VII 2 Superillustrans claritate tua. Cf. Johannis Scoti Versio operum S. 
Dionysii: Caelestis Ierarchia, Cap. I (PL, cxxu, 1038): “‘... principalem et 
superprincipalem divini Patris claritatem, quae angelorum nobis in figuratis 
symbolis manifestat beatissimas Ierarchias, immaterialibus et non trementibus 
mentis oculis recipientes” (variant: “respicientes’’), “iterum ex ipsa in simplum 
suum restituimur radium.” On this “ray,” cf. n. to Par. xxx, 106.—For the pre- 
fix super- cf. Dan. 111, 52-88, passim; Matth. x11, 25; xxv, 20, 22; Rom. v, 20; 
II Cor. v, 2, 4; x, 14; xu, 15; Eph. 1, 8; IT Thess. 1, 3; Tim. 1, 14; also Giov. di 
Virgilio to Dante, gl. m1, 65.—Cf. n. to Par. xxv, 92, fin. 

*6 doppio lume s’ addua. This “double doubling”’ finds a sort of verbal parallel 
in A poc. xviml, 6: “Reddite illi, sicut et ipsa reddidit vobis: et duplicate duplicia 
secundum opera ejus... .” 

*82 sua dignitd. In view of the plural ‘“‘queste dignitadi” to follow four verses 
later one wonders if perhaps “sue dignita” was not the original reading. If not, 
the parallel phrase: ‘‘sua nobilita,” in vs. 78, was perhaps the determining factor. 
Cf. V. E. 1, i, 7, where plural “dignitates”’ is used twice. 

VIII 2f. Che la bella Ciprigna il folie amore Raggiasse. Comparing the figure 
of the Sun’s rays as arrows, in Purg. 11, 56 f., and with the further hint from vs. 9 
of our canto here (the fatal effect of Cupid’s arrow on Dido): is not this “rag- 
giasse”’ also a figure of the rays of a heavenly body as arrows? Cf. n. to Purg. 
xxv, 132. 

*51 che non sarebbe. Supply “stato,” from the preceding verse. 

*138 Un corollario voglio che t’ ammanti. Dante’s further enlightenment will add 
to the grateful joy that he will radiate—as the manile of brightness that cloaks 
all the spirits of these higher heavens increases with their affectionate interest.— 
See Giorn. dant., xxxm, 126-128. 

IX 2 M’ ebbe chiarito. Cf. preceding n. 

*7 f. la vita di quel lume santo Rivolta s’ era al Sol che la riempie. Remembering 
that a common meaning of lume is “lamp,” cf. Milton, Comus, 197-199.—See 
MP, xxx, 140. 

*29 f. Ld onde scese gid una facella Che fece alla contrada un grande assalto. Cf. 
Tud. xv, 4 £.—See Ital., xv, 108 f. 

*46f. Padova al palude Cangeral’ acqua che Vicenza bagna. This very likely does 
mean that “the Paduans will stain red, with their blood, the water that bathes 
Vicenza’’: compare the other similar concepts in this same canto: (vs. 55 ff.) 
the ‘‘vat that should receive the blood of the Ferrarese’’; (92 f.) the harbor of 
Marseilles ‘made warm with the blood” of Caesar’s and Pompey’s fleets.—Cf. 
also Exod. v1, 17-20, esp. 19: “ . . . Tolle virgam tuam, et extende manum tuam 
super aquas Aegypti, et super fluvios eorum, et rivos, ac paludes, et omnes lacus 
aquarum, ut revertantur in sanguinem ....’’ This was also in punishment 
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for stubbornness: “per esser al dover le genti crude” (vs. 48 of our canto). 
*54 Malta. Jacopone uses this word in Lauda xv1, 25: “or so menata a la malta’”’ 
(here evidently meaning “‘hell’’) ““—con la gente desperata”; xxiv, 162: “‘pegio 
che malta—é ’] mio sufferire’’; xxx1, 15: “‘se ’] fratecel gli aguata,—é mandato a 
la malta.” 
*55 ff. Cf. n. to vs. 46 f. 
*77 £. quei fuochi pii Che di sei ali fatt’ han la coculla. Cf. the figure in Par. v, 
138—to which see n. and ref. 
*92 f. Cf. n. to vs. 46 f. 
*108 ’] mondo di su quel di gin torna. Probably a Latinism, or an Italian variant, 
meaning: “the world above turns as on a lathe the one below.” (So M. Porena, 
Studj romanzi xx, 18—I have found).—See Giron. dant., xxxt1, 125 f.; where 
the references, p. 126, are given only in a general way; specifically they are as 
follows:—Cicero, Timaeus (=De Universo), 6, §17: “‘...idque ita tornavit 
[deus] ut nihil efficere posset rotundius’”—this passage being particularly signifi- 
cant, since Dante almost certainly knew Plato’s Timaeus in the translation by 
Chalcidius, if not in this of Cicero’s; and twice mentions the dialogue by name—; 
Cicero, De Re Pub. 1, 14, 22: ‘““Dicebat .. . eam [sphaeram] a Thalete Milesio 
primum esse tornatam”; Vergil, Georg. u, 449 f.; id., Ecl. m1, 36-39; JJI Reg. 
vi, 18; Cant. v, 14; vm, 2; Livy passim—Add also the following interesting 
passage from Girard of Cremona’s translation—the one known to Dante—of 
Alfragan: “...lumen in superficie terrae revolvitur cum revolutione solis ab 
oriente ad occidentem et similiter revolvuntur tenebrae in ea et quoniam sol est 
maior terra oportet ut sit umbra terrae extensa in aere tornatilis et in / rotundi- 
tate subtilietur donec abscidatur et sit linea quae est perpendicularis umbrae in 
superficie orbis signorum inseparabilis a nadir gradus solis” (Campani ed., Citta 
di Castello, 1910; Cap. xxvin, p. 165 f.) 
*122-125. The reference is both to Joshua and to Jesus.—St. Jerome, Paulino 
vu, says: ‘‘Veniam ad Jesum Nave, qui typum Domini non solum gestis, verum 
etiam nomine praefert ... .”—Rahab “‘favord la prima gloria’’; Jesus Christ’s 
on the Cross was the second glorious victory “in su la Terra Santa.” (The 
“triunfo di Cristo” of vs. 120 must have a similar double meaning.)—Joshua is 
called “‘Jesus” (besides ap. Hieron., Paulino, just quoted, and in Ecclus. xtvi, 1) 
also in J Mach. u, 55; Act. vu, 45; Heb. 1v, 8; Judae 5; Barnabas x1, 12; etc. 
*127 La tua citta. The—at first sight—apparently abrupt transition was proba- 
bly occasioned by the thought of Jericho. (This was called the “civitas palmarum”’; 
cf. the expression “City of the Lily,’ applied to Dante’s own city—and the 
metaphor of the “‘pianta,” in vs. 127, is in harmony.)—If the “tua” be stressed 
in reading, the transition seems perfectly natural, and very effective. 
*137 f. Non vanno i lor pensieri a Nazarette, La dove Gabriello aperse I’ ali. But 
the Poet’s thought does fly—from Jericho, and Florence—to the town of Naza- 
reth, even as Gabriel flew thither; and the Archangel’s spread wings (cf. Par. 
XXxII, 96) form a fitting picture to follow that of Joshua’s hands upraised (Ecclus. 
XLVI, 3), and Jesus’ hands spread upon the cross. 
X 4 Quanto per mente e per loco si gira. What “revolves through mind” is the 
ninth heaven, or “Primum Mobile,” as Dante tells us in Par. xxvu, 109 ff. 
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(“questo cielo non ha altro dove Che la mente divina, in che s’ accende L’ amor 
che il volge . . . .””), and, along with it, the other eight material heavens in their 
daily revolution on the plane of the equator; while the latter 8 heavens, in their 
annual revolution on the plane of the ecliptic, revolve in “space” (“loco’’): that 
is, within the Primum Mobile which forms the outer limit of “‘space’”—Dante 
reminds us, Conv. 0, iii, 13, of the unique position of the Primum Mobile in this 
respect. Taking this interpretation of vs. 4, we get an immediate and definite 
pair of antecedents for “I’ un moto e I’ altro” of vs. 9. 

*9. Cf. preceding n. 

*22-24 banco... pensando... si preliba...lieto.. . stanco. Banco, here, may 
be taken as multiple in meaning: (1) the pupil’s bench, (2) the table guest’s 
bench, and (3) the rower’s bench.—See RR, xxx, 333-335. 

*37 E Beatrice quella. ... The apparent awkwardness of this construction dis- 
appears if we take “Beatrice” here to be, not subject, but predicate nominative: 
“she who thus conducts from good to better . . . is ‘She-Who-Makes-Blessed.’” 
—A fair precedent for this may be found in Sap. vir, 4, where Sapientia—with 
whom Beatrice may fittingly be paralleled (Perez so identified her: v. Giorn. 
dant., xxx, 145)—is called “Doctrix . . . disciplinae Dei, et electrix operum 
illius,” in a sequence of verses to which Dante makes many references (for the 
ten vss. of which this is the last, Moore, Studies in Dante, 1, p. 326, gives six 
parallels, one of which is of “a” grade): most striking, perhaps, for our purpose 
here, is Sap. v1, 29: “Est enim haec speciosior sole, . . . luci comparata invenitur 
prior,’”’ when compared with the immediately following terzina (vss. 40-42), and 
its pendent vss.; especially 48: “‘... sopra ’l sol... .”—Cf. M. Barbi’s n. to 
“beatrice” in his 1932 ed. of the V. N.: xx, 10 (p. 159 f.); see review in MP, xxx1, 
86, n. 2. 

*42. Cf. preceding n.; and Ecclus. xvu1, 30: “Quid lucidius sole? et hic deficiet”’; 
xxi, 28: “...oculi Domini multo plus lucidiores sunt super solem, circum- 
spicientes omnes vias hominum ... .” 

*69 il fil che fa la zona. The colored threads, of which would be woven a girdle; 
cf. Metam. v1, 61-69.—See Giorn. dant., xxx, 122 f. 

*128 f. da martiro E da essilio. Boethius’s epitaph (according to A. Graf, Roma 
etc., p. 633, n. 33; quoting from Giac. Gualla, Historia suae patriae, sanctuarii 
Papiae appellatae, Pavia, 1587; Lib. 1v, cap. 16) began viz.: ‘Ecce Boétius coelo 
magnus Et omni mundo mirificandus homo Qui Theodorico regi delatus iniquo, 
Papiam senium duxit in exilium.” 

XI 38 f. per sapienza in terra fue Di cherubica luce uno splendore._To the 
usual quotations, add Hieronymus, Paulino, vu, ad fin.: ““Matthaeus, Marcus, 
Lucas, et Joannes, quadriga Domini, et verum Cherubim, quod interpretatur 
scientiae multitudo” (and the “quadriga” figure harmonizes with that of the 
Church’s chariot of which the two Orders are the wheels: Par. x11, 106 ff.—a 
mere coincidence, most likely. But Dante’s works show an intimate knowledge 
of this epistle Paulino: Conv. 1v, v, 16, for example, refers directly to the very 
next paragraph: “Ieronimo . . . nel proemio de la Bibbia, 14 dove di Paolo tocca, 
dice che meglio é tacere che poco dire’”’; Jerome’s words are: “Super quo melius 
tacere puto, quam pauca scribere’’). 
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*115 ff. del suo grembo . . . Mover si volse . . . . This terzina suggests the “Pieta” 
motif in Italian art. 

*137 vedrai la pianta onde si scheggia. Cf. the common adage: “La scheggia 
ritrae dal” (or; “ritira del’) “ceppo,”’ corresponding in general sense to our 
“chip of the old block.” The proverbial turn may be intended ironically: “ ‘chips 
of the old block’ indeed these Dominicans of today are not!’’—; or: by the 
“plant” may be meant, not St. Dominic, or his Order in its original purity, but 
the Jater flock in its so-soon corrupted condition, of which the abounding modern 
samples are true “chips of the block” (vss. 124-129). With this latter interpreta- 
tion would run parallel Dante’s expression, in the mouth of Hugh Capet, Purg. 
xx, 43-45: “To fui radice della mala pianta Che la terra cristiana tutta aduggia, 
Si che buon frutto rado se ne schianta.”—See PMLA, wut, 10-12. 

XII 52 da fortunata Calaroga. Besides the usual meaning, posited for this 
passage by all the commentators so far as I have been able to determine, the 
adjective fortunato had, in Dante’s time, two other meanings, which would seem 
to deserve some consideration here. Dante himself uses it twice in passages where 
the sense is recognized, with practical unanimity, as being “harassed, racked by 
vicissitudes” (Inf. xxvimt, 8 f.: “ .. . la fortunata terra Di Puglia .. . ”’; xxx, 
115 f.: “‘.. . la fortunata valle Che fece Scipion di gloria reda’’); and the early 
history of Calaruega would amply justify such an epithet. A third meaning, 
“stormy, storm-tossed,” does not occur in Dante—unless in the phrase under 
discussion—; but we do find the noun fortuna used by him to mean “storm, tem- 
pest” in two passages (Purg. xxx, 116: “... piegd come nave in fortuna”; 
Par. xxvit, 145 f.: “ .. . la fortuna che tanto s’ aspetta”—with perhaps a second 
sense also intended in the latter case); and fortunato in the now obsolete meaning 
of tempestoso was by no means uncommon. The possibility of this as at least one 
meaning intended here is suggested by the general setting of weather and seasonal 
phenomena in which it—and the parallel description of St. Francis’s birthplace, 
in the preceding canto—is placed; as well as by the consonance of that vigorous 
meaning with the rest of the words and phrases denoting force and violence 
that so prominently characterize the description of Dominic’s energetic nature. 
In sharp contrast of tone with the opening clause of the paragraph (vs. 46 ff.: 
“Tn quella parte ove surge ad aprire Zefiro dolce le novelle fronde Di che si vede 
Europa rivestire’’), the context teems with vigorous concepts: “percuoter del- 
onde,” “lunga foga,”’ “leone . . . soggioga,”’ “santo atleta,” “‘a’ nemici crudo”: 
and the connotations of violence continue, later (vss. 98-102), with the words: 
“con I’ officio apostolico si mosse Quasi torrente ch’ alta vena preme; E nelli 
sterpi eretici percosse L’ impeto suo, pid vivamente quivi Dove le resistenze 
eran pid grosse.”” Further: whether Calaruega in fact was in a storm-harassed 
region or not, it is quite likely that Dante, sharing with his fellow Italians the 
extremely hazy notions of the outlying sections of Europe’s map which were then 
prevalent, thought of it as being really near those Atlantic billows that he men- 
tions in vs. 49 as beating on the western shores of Spain. This seems a much more 
natural explanation of the ‘‘non molto lungi”’ of tte same verse than to interpret 
it merely as meaning “not so far from those waves as we are here in Italy.”” We 
must remember, too, that the speaker, St. Bonaventure, and Dante are in the 
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heaven of the Sun; and that there is a conceptual, if not an actual, downward 
glance at the earth suggested (cf. those in Par. xx and xxvii); as perhaps also 
in Par. v1, 6: “vicino a’ monti de’ quai prima uscio”—of which Torraca says: 
“‘vicinanza relativa.” (J. S. Carroll, Im Patria, p. 150, n. 3, explains Folco’s 
‘roundabout description of the location of Bougie,” in Par. rx, 89-92, by a sim- 
ilar downward look.) And with this harmonizes the reference to the time of the 
year, in vs. 47 f.: “Europe is seen to be clothing herself” with “the new leaves of 
Spring”—the Spring of the year 1300. 

*55 ff. As compared with Purg. xxx, 152-157, this terzina contains some inter- 
esting similarities of diction combined with contrasts of ideas: ‘‘drudo”’ and 
“crudo” are rhymed together in both passages; and “atleta” pairs with “gi- 
gante.”’ 

*70 Domenico fu detto; ed io ne parlo. If “Domenico” is taken here immediately 
as the proper name this seems like an awkward transition; but it must be re- 
membered that the primary meaning of dominicus was “pertaining to a master,” 
as seen from the point of view of the servus. With this in mind, we recognize that 
the metaphor—of the servant who works on the Master’s estate—begins with 
this word ‘“domenico”: to be carried on then with more specific delimitation in 
the “‘agricola”’ of the following verse, and repeated with its synonym “‘famigliar” 
in vs. 73. 

*77 in terra. This seems to echo the agricultural figure of vss. 70-73, while sug- 
gesting, by a shift in its connotations, a parallel with St. Francis’s injunction that 
his dead body be laid om the bare ground—as early commentators explained Par. 
x1, 117—; and, at the same time, through the pronouncement “Io son venuto a 
questo” (vs. 78) to anticipate the phrase ‘‘non per lo mondo”’ of vs. 82; with which 
is contrasted, in vs. 94: ‘‘ma contro al mondo errante.”’ 

*90 traligna. Cf. n. to Purg. xiv, 91. 

*94. Cf. n. to vs. 77. 

*117 quel dinanzi a quel di retro gitta. The partisans of one interpretation of this 
much discussed verse might find support in JJ Pet. 1, 21: ‘“Melius enim erat illis 
non cognoscere viam justitiae, quam post agnitionem, retrorsum converli ab eo, 
quod illis traditum est, sancto mandato”’; and of a different one, in Ecclus. xxI, 
18: “Verbum sapiens quodcumque audierit scius, laudabit, et ad se adiiciet: 
audivit luxuriosus, et displicebit illi, et proiiciet illud post dorsum suum.” 

*120 arca. Cantos x1 and xu, to this point, are rich with varied imagery; but 
among the figures of speech predominate two groups of metaphors which the 
Poet interweaves; and then, in this single word, by a fusion of two of its mean- 
ings, seems to terminate and combine them both. The first group presents St. 
Francis and St. Dominic as warrior-leaders of the Church Militant, guiding and 
protecting the battle-car of the Church, the Bride of Christ, as she won her 
difficult way, through life’s struggle, to join her Heavenly Spouse (Par. x1, 28, 
31-36; xu1, 40 f., 43 ff.; 106-110:—the designation of these warrior-princes as 
the two wheels of the chariot of the Church, in the last sentence, being almost 
certainly a continuation of the imagery of the two wheels of Beatrice’s triumphal 
car, in Purg. xxx, 107; and seeming conclusively to support the contention of 
those expositors who understand those two wheels of her car to represent the 
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two Orders, or their founders). Near the end of canto XI the concept of the 
effectual guidance of the Church and her fortunes shifts momentarily into the 
metaphor of a pilot (vss. 118-123). The second group of metaphors (and it may 
be vaguely suggested in the words “buone merce carca”’ of x1, 123) is “bucolic,” 
in the widest sense: pastoral, agricultural, horticultural. The phrase in x1, 82: 
“oh ben ferace!”’ may be a hint of it; but it begins formally at vs. 105. In xz, 
124-132 (immediately after the metaphor of loading “‘buone merce’’), Dominic 
is referred to as shepherd of his flock (this being the metaphor of Par. x, 96, 
which St. Thomas is here explaining, and which he repeats in the final verse of 
this canto x1: “‘U’ ben s’ impingua, se non si vaneggia’’); x11, 65 f., tells of the 
prophetic dream in which Dominic’s godmother saw “‘i] mirabile frutto Ch’ uscir 
dovea di lui e delle rede”’; in x11, 71 f., he is called “l’ agricola che Cristo Elesse 
all’ orto suo per aiutarlo”’ ; and in vss. 86-96 it is said that, after his student years, 
“si mise acircuir la vigna Che tosto imbianca, se ’] vignaio é reo. E alla sedia che 
fu gid benigna Pid a’ poveri giusti, non per lei, Ma per colui che siede, che 
traligna (cf. n. to vs. 90, supra). “ ... Addimand6. . . contro al mondo errante 
Licenza di combatter per lo seme Del qual ti fascian ventiquattro piante.’’ Hav- 
ing noted, in passing, the fusion of the two main groups of metaphors in the 
phrase: “‘combatter per lo seme,” we find immediately following a simile in which 
St. Dominic is compared to a “torrent”; and as this is developed it leads directly 
into metaphors of the second type (vss. 100-105). At this point comes the refer- 
ence to the battle-chariot of the Church (vss. 106-110); then the chariot meta- 
phor and the viticulture metaphor form a new and curious combination in the 
daring terzina (112-114): “‘Ma I’ orbita che fé la parte somma Di sua circun- 
ferenza é derelitta, Si ch’ é la muffa dov’ era la gromma’’—that is, the wheel- 
track is no longer followed, and the wine is spoiling. Finally—after the much 
discussed figure of vss. 115-117, of unclear meaning—the two groups of meta- 
phors terminate with the ¢erzina (118-120): “E tosto si vedra della ricolta Della 
mala coltura, quando il loglio Si lagnera che I’ arca li sia tolta.’’ Most of the com- 
mentators have limited their interpretation of the word “arca’”’ here to the 
obvious meaning, “bin’’ for grain; while a few favor understanding it as referring 
to the arca of the Church (the “‘body of the Church”: cf. Purg. xxxm, 125; 
Epist. x1, 9, 12), and as a prophecy of the expulsion from the Church by Boniface 
vimt of the schismatic Franciscan order of the Spirituali, or Eremiti Celestini— 
which did indeed take place ‘“‘tosto”: within two years or less. But it seems quite 
possible that Dante used this word ‘“arca’’ here intentionally with both mean- 
ings in mind, to form a climatic synthesis of these two main groups of metaphors, 
which up to this last moment he had been only alternating or interlacing.—See 
MP, xxx, 133, f. n. 

XIII 16-18 raggi. Besides “radii’’ (which must lie alternately, in the two 
circles—as, apparently, Gregoretti was the first to note), it is quite possible that 
Dante was thinking also of “spokes,”’ inasmuch as there are several suggestive 
recurrences of the figure of a “wheel,” or related concepts, in connection with the 
luminous circles: cf. Par. x, 145; xm, 7; x11, 12; also, the identification of the 
wheels of the Car of the Church, in Purg. xx1x, 107, with the Orders of St. 
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Dominic and St. Francis. Note, too, that the two circles revolve.—See RR, xxx, 
335-337. 

*32 mirabil vita. The omission of the article seems strange: can it have been due 
to a “‘Latinizing”’ impulse caused by the ultra-Latin flavor of ‘‘numi,” the rhyme- 
word of the preceding verse? (Dante uses this word only here, in the Italian; and 
once, Egl. tv, 51, the Latin word.) 

*37-48. Regarding the relative wisdom of Adam and Solomon, cf. Bestiario 
toscano (Studj rom. vim), Introduction (p. 17): “Salamone . . . demandoe.. . al 
nostro segnore che li desse senno; e lo nostro segnore . . . li mandé dicendo per 
l’ angelo che elli arebbi Jo terzo del senno ch’ ebbe Adamo.” 

*128 f. come spade alle Scritture In render torti li diritti volti. The weight of evi- 
dence indicates that mutilation and scarring of the faces is meant here; cf. Inf. 
xxvim, 29-42.—See PMLA, tn, 13 f. 

*138 Perire al fine all’ intrar della foce. Cf. Conv. 1v, xxviii, 7. 

XIV 43 ff. Come la carne gloriosa e santa Fia rivestita. . .. Cf. Job xix, 26: 
“Et rursum circumdabor pelle mea, et in carne mea videbo Deum meum.” 
(Quoted also by St. Jerome, Paulino, v1.) 

*101 segno. An exceptionally clear case of intentional double meaning: (1) a star- 
figure, and (2) the Cross, “‘il venerabil segno.”—‘‘Signs” again confused with 
“constellations”’; cf. “costellati” in the preceding vs.; and see n. to Inf. 1, 38. 
*122 s’ accogliea. Cf. n. to Purg. xxvut, 19. 

XV _ 85 vivo topazio. Taking the “topaz” as being of the familiar golden hue 
(though perhaps rather thought of by Dante as ruddy-golden—for in Par. xxx, 
76, Beatrice calls “‘topazii” what he has just referred to, in vs. 66, as “rubin{i]’’), 
we find in this Heaven of Mars the “Three Heavenly Colors” (cf. n. to Purg. 
xxvil, 55, supra): on the red background of the planet is the white (x1v, 98) 
Cross, studded with (ruddy?-) golden spirits. 

*99 ff. .. . sobria e pudica. Non avea catenella, non corona, Non gonne contigiate, 
non cintura. Cf. I Tim. 1, 9: “ . . . cum verecundia, et sobrietate ornantes se, et 
non in tortis crinibus, aut auro, aut margaritis, vel veste pretiosa.” Cf. also 
I Petr. m1, 3-5. 

*125 famiglia. Cf. n. to Purg. xv, 29. 

XVI 47 tra Marte e’l Batista. The famous “statue of Mars” stood on the 
south (“Oltrarno’’) side of the river until the flood of 1178, and was fished out ca. 
1200 and set up anew on the north end of the Ponte Vecchio: which would have 
been its position at the time of the murder of Buondelmonte, in 1215, referred 
to in vss. 145-147 of this canto (cf. Davidsohn, Storia di Firenze, Florence 1909; 
p. 1156 f.). From Cacciaguida’s expression in vs. 47 one is inclined to judge it 
likely that Dante did not know that the statue stood on the far end of the Ponte 
Vecchio in his ancestor’s lifetime. This would not be at all surprising; but if 
Dante by any chance did know that fact, then in Cacciaguida’s lifetime the 
Ponte Vecchio itself would be included with the rest of the city “tra Marte e ’] 
Batista,” and its able-bodied men were perhaps intended to be included in the 
estimate of military strength—for it is said to have been inhabited then, as it is 
now, by shopkeepers. 

*69 il cibo che s’ appone. I do not think that the “addition” of the food is the 
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point stressed, but rather the administering of unduly “mixed” foods— carry- 
ing over the concept of “la confusion,” in vs. 67. Apporre is not specific or em- 
phatic enough to support the former interpretation; but, like the Latin adponere, 
means regularly little more than “‘place, or set, near or before.’’ Indeed a stand- 
ard use of adponere was as a technical term for ‘“‘serving up, setting (food, dishes) 
before’ someone; cf., e.g., JV Reg. v1, 23; Act. xvi, 34. 

*145 ff. Cf. n. to vs. 47. 

XVII 37 quaderno. Besides the function of this word here as a metaphor, we 
should not overlook the connotations of the literal meaning of its root: ‘‘four”’ 
is the number symbolical of this present transitory material world; and Dante’s 
assertion that he is “tetragono” against the blows of “‘ventura’”’ (vs. 24; cf. 
“contingenza” in vs. 37, here) may perhaps be in deliberate parallel to it—See 
MP, xxx, 136; and /tal., x11, 90. 

*58 sa di sale. Evidently the salt of tears—though very few commentators think 
it worth while to say so.—See Giorn. dant., xxxu1, 132-134. 

*63 valle. Probably the “vale of tears’’; cf. preceding n., and ref. 

*85 Le sue magnificenze. The word magnificeniia is not unfamiliar to the diction 
of the Latin Vulgate Bible: besides Psalm. txx, 21, which is sometimes referred 
to by Dante commentators, it is found also, e.g., in Psalm. xxvuu, 4; J Paralip. 
xvi, 27; xvu1, 19. (The English Bible has a different word in each of these three 
places: Psalm xxix, 4 “‘majesty”; I Chron. xvi, 27 “honour”; xv, 19 “great- 
ness” —the word used also in Psalm Lxx1, 21, which corresponds to the Vulgate, 


Lxx, 21.) 
*137 f. nella valle dolorosa...’ anime che son di fama note. Cf. Isai. v, 14: 
“... dilatavit infernus animam suam, et aperuit os suum absque ullo termino, 


et descendent fortes ejus, et populus ejus, et sublimes, gloriosique ejus, ad eum.” 

XVIII 1 verbo. On the various meanings of the Greek word, St. Jerome says, 
Paulino (see n. to Par. x1, 38 f., med., supra), tv, fin.: “Joannes rusticus, piscator, 
indoctus? et unde illa vox, obsecro, In principio erat Verbum, et Verbum erat 
apud Deum, et Deus erat Verbum? Aoyos einim Graece multa significat, nam et 
verbum est, et ratio, et supputatio, et causa uniuscujusque rei, per quam sunt 
singula, quae subsistunt, quae universa recte intelligimus in Christo.” 

*68 candor (cf. vs. 96; x1x, 4; xx, 66). On the silvery white background of 
Jupiter the spirit-lights glow golden and red; cf. n. to Par. xv, 85, supra. 

*96 and 108 distinto. “Set off” or “marked”; cf. Exod. xxxv1, 35; Cant. v, 14. 
The figure intended seems to be that of a majuscule M illumined in gold upon a 
silver background.—See /tal., xv1, 113 f. 

XIX 28 ff. I. e., all the heavens “mirror the divine giustitia’’ (which means 
“judgments” as well as ‘‘justice’’); cf. Psalm. xt1x, 6: “Et annuntiabunt coeli 
justitiam ejus: quoniam Deus judex est” (from which same chapter, vs. 16, Dante 
quotes literally in Mon. i, xiii, 5: ‘“Quare tu enarras justitias meas?”’). 

*44 verbo. Cf. n. to Par. xvut, 1. 

*64 sereno. Cf. n. to Inf. vi, 51. 

*109 /’Etiope. The Ethiopian eunuch converted by Philip, by some supposed 
to be referred to here, St. Jerome, Paulino, v, calls “sanctus Eunuchus, immo 
vir (sic enim eum Scriptura cognominat)”’; and Act. vimt, 27, in fact introduces the 
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story of his conversion with the words: “‘Et ecce vir Aethiops, eunuchus... ” 
If this be the specific concept in mind, the contrast with the modern degenerate 
“Christians” would be especially well set off. 

*112 li Perse a’ vostri regi. The only other place where Dante mentions “Per- 
sians” as such is in Mon. 11, viii, 6 f.; and there it is Cyrus and Xerxes who are 
brought in precisely as examples of ambitious kings seeking world empire, but 
failing—rather ignominiously in both cases—to obtain it: which makes par- 
ticularly biting the comparison with the petty modern kings who have ruined the 
Empire; and whose enumeration (drawn up in a way which singularly suggests 
pedigree lists for animals!) fills the rest of the canto. 

*129 un’ emme. Dante notes in Conv. 11, xiv, 4, that ‘“‘mille é lo maggiore num- 
ero’’; i.e., the largest number for which Latin had a separate name: which adds 
force to his statement here that the vices of the “‘Ciotto di Ierusalemme” will be 
numbered with an “M.” 

XX 20 chiaro. Combining visual and auditory concepts, this adjective with 
its two connotations of limpidity and of sweet-voicedness (“‘mormorar,”’ vs. 19) 
seems to join momentarily—like a two-tone clasp which should unite for a brief 
space the two different-colored strands of a chaplet of beads—the alternating ex- 
pressions of “clear” sights and sounds that crowd the preceding and following 
context (vs. 1: “alluma’’; 4: “‘s’ accende”’; 6: “luci”’; “risplende”’; 9: “‘fu tacente”’; 
10: ‘“‘vive luci’’; 11: lucendo”; “canti’’; 14: “ardente”’; ‘‘flailli”; 16: “lucidi 
lapilli”; 17: “vidi ingemmato”; “lume”; 18: “silenzio’”’; “squilli”; 19: “mor- 
morar’’; 20: ‘“‘chiaro’’; 22: “suono”’; 26: ‘““mormorar”; 28: “‘voce”; 31: “sole”; 
34: “fuochi”’; 35: “scintilla”’; 37: “luce’’; 38: “cantor”; 40: “canto.””).—V. Rossi, 
in “Il canto ventesimo del Paradiso” (Scritti di critica letteraria, Florence 1930; 
Vol. I, pp. 261-291), refers several times to the coupling of the visual and the 
auditory in this canto; and compares similar procedure in Jnf. 1, 60; v, 28; and, 
much less well, m1, 28-30.—The same dual connotation of chiaro suits also 
Petrarch’s canzone Standomi un giorno solo a la fenestra, 37-39: “‘Chiara fontana 
. . . Soavemente mormorando,” where most of the commentators understand the 
reference to be to Laura’s voice. 

*38 ff. “Cantor” and “canto,”’ with between them the reference to the trium- 
phal processions with the Ark (cf. Purg. x, 56-65; IJ Reg. v1, 12 ff.; etc.), present 
also a dual aspect: referring on the one hand to David as the singer of the Psalms, 
and on the other to his participation in the processional songs with the Ark. 
*105 piedi. This synecdoche is in harmony with that concept of Man’s upward 
climb along the Way of Truth and Life which is foreshadowed in the first terzina 
of the Divine Comedy, and is developed here with especial concreteness, in its own 
context of the pilgrim’s final entrance into the Eternal City; cf. J Petr. u, 21; 
and is in harmony with the references by prophets to the feet of forerunners of 
Christ; e.g., Zsai. tu, 7; Nahum 1, 15 (Rom. x, 15; Hieronymus Paulino, vit). 
Cf. also Par. x1, 80; xm, 116; xxm, 74.—Parallel is Dante’s choice of palma in 
Par.1x, 123: cf. Ecclus. xtv1, 3; and n. to Par.rx, 122-125, supra.—See RR, xxx, 
17 f. 

*121 Tutto suo amor ld gin pose a drittura. On Vergil’s estimate of Rhipeus: 
‘fustissimus unus Qui fuit in Teucris et servantissimus aequi” (Aen. 11, 426 f.), 
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Servius comments: “VNvs non solus, sed praecipuus.” 

*127 Quelle tre donne li fur per battesmo. When to Love and Hope (vs. 95; also 
121) was added Faith (vs. 124), the three “Theological Virtues” were complete 
in him: and they “took the place of baptism for him.” 

XXI 28 Di color d’ oro in che raggio traluce. This expression is about as puz- 
zling as the description in A poc. xx1, 21, which it suggests: “ . . . platea civitatis 
aurum mundum, tamquam vitrum perlucidum” (cf. “éraluce’’). Perhaps the 
Poet was thinking of a glass mirror with gold-leaf as the reflecting background 
—or, between the glass and the “‘piombo’’—through the glass of which the light 
passes to that backing, and then is reflected out again through the glass; and, if 
so, Conv. 11, ix, 10, would be most apt: “‘ . . . coloro che vogliono far parere le cose 
ne lo specchio d’ alcuno colore, interpongono di quello colore tra ’] vetro e ’l 
piombo, si che ’] vetro ne rimane compresso.” (The “specchio d’ oro” of Par. 
xvul, 123, however, is evidently a polished a//-metal mirror.)—The colors in Sa- 
turn are two only: Gold and pearly White. In the crystal colorlessness (vs. 25) of 
the planet, is the Gold-colored Ladder, on which the spirits shine like pearls 
(xxm, 29: ‘“‘margherite’”’). The absence of red is striking (cf. notes to Par. xv, 
85, and xvii, 68). 

*108 assai suonan pin bassi. Dante must mean that the “thunders sound lower” 
sometimes (Steiner says “‘spesso’’); for the opinion of Aristotle was (according to 
early savants; e.g., the commentator Buti) that thunder is formed two miles and 
a half above the earth: which is considerably more than the height of the Catria 
ridge (1702 meters). Even taking Dante to have meant the entire chain of the 
Apennines, as some do (e.g., S. A. Barbi), the same observation holds true; as 
the highest peak, the Gran Sasso, is a thousand feet short of two miles high.— 
Cecco d’Ascoli, Acerba, 583 ff. (according to Crespi’s interpretation, in his edi- 
tion, Ascoli Piceno 1927; p. 161 f.), makes the upper and lower limits of clouds, 
and lightning and thunder, “una leuca” and “otto staggi,” respectively; i.e., 
5914.80 meters and 1479.68 meters. 

*125 f. quel capello Che pur di male in peggio si travasa. Considering what St. 
Benedict says of the backsliding monks of his Order, in the next canto (xxm, 
77 £.), namely, that their “cocolle Sacca son piene di farina ria’’: it is likely that, 
in regard to the Cardinals’ hats of xx1, 125, what the Poet was really thinking of 
was the ever increasing rottenness that went into each successive Cardinal’s hat; 
cf. n. to Purg. x1, 107. 

XXII 14-18. Cf. B. Latini, Tesoretto, 2128-2130: ‘‘Ma pur, chome che uada 

La chosa lenta o rratta, Sia la uendetia fatta.” 

*29 margherite. Cf. n. to Par. xx1, 28, ad fin. 

*51 piedi. Cf. n. to Par. xx, 105. 

*77 f. Cf. n. to Par. xx1, 125 f. 

*80 frutto. The connotations seem to be multiple: (1) a contrast to the “‘frutti 
santi” of vs. 48; (2) a reference to the “usufruct’”’ suggested by “‘usura” in the 
immediately preceding verse (79); and, perhaps, (3) a recollection of the ‘“For- 
bidden Fruit” of Genesis m and m1.—Cf. Acerba, 1259-1262: ‘‘O quanti amici, o 
quanti parenti Si vede |’ uomo nel felice stato, Non respirando li contrari venti! 
Dura Il’ amore fin che dura il frutto.” 
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*93 del bianco fatto bruno. Comparison of vs. 87 (“dal nascer della querica al far 
la ghianda’’), in this context, with Par. xxvm, 136 (‘‘Cosi si fa la pelle bianca 
nera”’),—the reverse has been done by some commentators; e.g., Tommaseo— 
suggests that this is a reference to the darkening of the human skin which comes 
with maturity; and, in this context too, the thought of the pale green seedling 
oak which leads to the dark acorn (vs. 87) may have been of some influence on the 
expression—with which may be compared also the plum-blossoms ending in 
abortive nubbins, of that same canto Par. xxv, 124-126; and the grass seared 
by the sun, in Purg. x1, 115-117.—See PQ, xv, 353 f. 

*94 ff. The reference to the two miracles at the Jordan and the Red Sea comes 
perfectly naturally here, as the theme of sinful humanity on its painful upward 
road to Heaven (cf. n. to Par. xx, 105) becomes more and more dominant: for 
those two miracles made possible the progress from Egypt to the Promised Land; 
and of Dante, Humanity’s representative upon that upward road, it will be said 
in canto xxv, 55 f., explicitly, that “li é conceduto che d’ Egitto Vegna in Ieru- 
salemme.” 

*134 vidi questo globo. From the top of Olympus, says B. Latini, Tesoretto, 2899 
ff: “‘io uidi tutto e mondo Si cchom’ egli é ritondo, E tutta terra e mare E | fuocho 
sopra I’ aire.” 

*148 ff. Note the careful contrast to the statement made to Dante by St. Bene- 
dict in vss. 67-69 concerning the Empyrean: Dante can see the material “‘heav- 
enly bodies” and clearly comprehend their relative (1) sizes (“quanto son 
grandi”), (2) velocities (“quanto son veloci”), and (3) positions (“come sono in 
distante riparo’’); whereas St. Benedict has explained that the Spiritual Heaven 
(“l’ ultima spera”’: vs. 62) is (1) non-spatial (‘non é in loco’’), (2) motionless 
(“non s’ impola”), and (3) because of Dante’s still un-spiritualized vision—that 
will not come to him fully until xxx, 95—he can not see it at all (‘‘dal viso ti 
s’ invola’’). 

*151 L’ aiuola che ci fa tanto feroci. Aiuola, and the Latin areola, are apparently 
not found in the sense of “threshing floor,” or “little threshing floor,’’ but the 
former means regularly “fowling floor’ (in Dante’s Epist. vir, 15, ‘“‘area”’ is used 
in that sense). But Uguiccione da Pisa, after defining area as “locus ubi teritur 
frumentum ... ,”’ adds the diminutive directly and without comment: “et inde 
hec areola, diminutivum.’’—See Jtal., x11, 88 f. 

XXIII 1 augello. Strictly speaking, this should be considered to mean the 
male parent bird, inasmuch as Old Italian had the feminine forms augella, aucella, 
and uccella, which were not so very rare; hardly any of the translators and com- 
mentators, however, make it clear that they take it so (I have noted only G. L. 
Passerini who does). Dante uses “‘uccella” in Rim. ctv, 101, to agree with the 
feminine noun ‘“‘¢anzone.”’ (—In Fioretti, xvi, the fact that St. Francis calls the 
birds his “sisters” (“‘sirocchie”), though the masculine “‘uccelli”’ is used in direct 
apposition, is apparently due to translation from a Latin original: avis being of 
the feminine gender.) 

*1-9. This smile, in spite of its intrinsic beauty, has met with some adverse 
criticism from the standpoint of fitness. The underlying reason for its use may 
be to harmonize with the many figures of speech featuring the relationships of 
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parents and offspring which occur in the last part of the preceding canto (xxm, 
116; 139; 142; 143 f.; 145 f.); and which are to continue in this canto xxm which 
most features the Supreme Mother and her Son (vss. 73 f.; 104 f.; 106 f.; 119 f.; 
136 f.;—cf. 55 f.; 121 f.).—See RR, xxx, 337-339. 

*55-58. To the usual parallels add Georg. 1, 42 f. 

*94 ff. The whirling ‘‘facella” is composed of ali the Angelic Host, who thus 
present their unanimous homage to Mary.—See MLN, x1u, 305-310 (and rev. in 
Studi dant. xv, 171). 

*101 safiro. Cf. n. to Inf. v1, 51, fin.—B. Latini, Tesoro, ““Prologo” to Part 2 
(Carrer ed., p. 7), says: “lo zaffiro . . . ha celestiale colore ed é pidl graziosa che 
pietra del mondo”: where, consciously or unconsciously, he uses standard epi- 
thets of Mariolatry. 

*115 1)’ interna riva. According to Duhem (Systéme du Monde, 1, 53): “Quant a 
la surface interne de I’ orbe supréme, Timée ne nous dit pas quel en est le dia- 
métre.” 

*133 tesoro. Cf. IV Esdr. vit, 54: “Transierunt dolores, et ostensus est in fine 
thesaurus immortalitatis.” 

*135 Babilon, ove si lascid ? oro. Contrast IJ Esdr. v1, 5; vir, 15, 16, 18; etc. The 
liberal decree of Cyrus, piously forwarded by Darius and Artaxerxes, for the re- 
turning of gold and other treasures with the Jews repatriating from their Baby- 
lonish captivity, is utterly ignored by Dante in all his works; and the three 
benefactors win no word of praise from his pen. 

XXIV 63 mise... Roma nel buon filo. I suspect that Dante meant “‘put 
Rome in the right line” of Holy Cities; i.e., by Christianizing her, made her the 
heir of the Earthly Jerusalem, to carry on the True Faith which leads to the 
Heavenly Jerusalem; cf. n. to Par. xx, 105, init. 

*89 f. Questa cara gioia Sopra la quale ogni virtu si fonda. Not only “joy,” but 
also “jewel,” “‘gem,”’ is suggested by “gioia”’ in this context; for the Heavenly 
City is founded on precious stones—See Giorn. dant., xxxttt, 100 f. (and add as 
further Biblical references containing analogies or suggestions: Jsai. Lx, 14 f., 
the Heavenly City as a “gaudium”; JJ] Reg. vu, 10; Eph. 1, 20; Heb. x1, 6 and 
10: “faith” and “foundation”; J Petr. 1, 4-8; Barnabas v, 2 ff.—also Tob. xm, 
11-23, for both “joy” and “foundations”). 

*111 fu gid vite e ora 2 fatta pruno. Cf. Isai. v, 1-6 (Tommaseo cites vs. 2 only). 
*126 piedi. Cf. n. to Par. xx, 105. 

XXV_ 7ff. This theme of returning home contrasts, in its minor key, with the 
exultant tone of Georg. m1, 10-22: Dante, passive though gratified, will be the 
recipient of the wreath (“prenderd ’1 cappello”); Vergil, “caput tonsae foliis 
ornatus olivae,” will bring gifts for the temple (‘dona feram’’: vs. 22). 

*38 monti. The Holy City is built upon the “Mountains,” i.e., the great Holy 
Men.—See Giorn. dant., xxxtm1, 134-136. 

*71 distilld (cf. vs. 76) and 78 pioggia. For this figure, in various forms, cf. 
Deut. xxx, 2; Job xxix, 22 f.; Psalm. txvu, 10 f.; Isai. tv, 10 f.; Ezech. xx, 
46; xx1, 2; Amos vu, 16. 

*89 segno. A road-sign, pointing the way to the Heavenly City?—See Giorn. dant. 
XXXII, 101-104 (and in connection with the suggestion that the Cross too may 
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be in mind, cf. Isidore of Seville, Etym. 1, iii, 9: ‘‘Tertia [mystica litera apud 
Graecos] 7, figuram demonstrans Dominicae crucis, unde et Hebraice signum 
interpretatur; de qua dictum est, in Ezechiele, angelo: Transi per mediam Jeru- 
salem, et signa thau in frontes virorum gementium et dolentium.”—On p. 103, 
line 26, correct “dei versi 37-9” to read: “di xxm1, 37-39”). 

*92 doppia vesta. Much more can be said, than has been said by the commen- 
tators, about the “doppia vesta” and “‘bianche stole’’ (vs. 95) of this passage: 
the following is an outline of the main points: (1) Jsai. tu, 1 and 4 (“‘Consurge, 
consurge, induere fortitudine tua, Sion, induere vestimenta gloriae tuae, Jerusalem, 
civitas sancti. . . . Quia haec dicit Dominus Deus: in Egyptum descendit popu- 
lus in principio... .’’), is referring to Gen. xtvt, 3 ff., which is the sequel to 
XLV, 22, where Joseph, sending his brothers back to Canaan to get their father, 
Jacob, “‘singulis . . . proferri jussit binas stolas.” (2) Cf. Baruch v, 1 f.: “Exue te, 
Jerusalem, stola luctus, et vexationis tuae: et indue te decore, et honore ejus, 
quae a Deo tibi est, sempiternae gloriae. Circumdabit te Deus diploide justitiae, 
et imponet mitram capiti honoris aeterni.’”’ (3) Note also the idea of the two 
different “stole” in Purg. xxxm1, 81, where after the Transfiguration the three 
disciples saw ‘“‘al maestro suo cangiata stola,” which Matth. xv, 2, had expressed 
viz.: ‘‘vestimenta autem ejus facta sunt alba sicut nix.” (4) It was the regular thing 
to wear a tunica (or vestis) and at least one over-garment (vestimentum); see, e.g., 
Psalm. xx1, 19 (= Matth. xxv, 35; cf. Joan. xtx, 24); Act. vu, 57; xm, 8; J] 
Cor. v, 2-4; III Esdr. vit, 74; also Par. vit, 2 f.: “Superillustrans claritate tua 
Felices ignes horum malacoth.” 

XXVI 33 un lume di suo raggio. Cf. Conv. mm, xiv, 5: “...1’ usanza de’ 
filosofi é di chiamare ‘luce’ lo lume, in quanto esso é nel suo fontale principio; di 
chiamare ‘raggio,’ in quanto esso é per lo mezzo, dal principio al primo corpo 
dove si termina; di chiamare ‘splendore,’ in quanto esso é in altra parte allu- 
minata ripercosso.” Lume is, therefore the general term for light; and in our pas- 
sage (“‘un /ume di suo raggio’’) the exact, or “technical,” term would have been 
splendore; whereas the term “raggio”’ is used in its exact significance. 

*49 ff. and 55-63. On this group of metaphors, see MP, xxx, 136-139.—With 
49 ff. cf. Osee x1, 4: “In funiculis Adam traham eos, in vinculis charitatis, et ero eis 
quasi exaltans jugum super maxillas eorum: et declinavi ad eum, ut vesceretur.” 
Dante’s diction and imagery (to say nothing of the syntax) is at least infinitely 
clearer than Jerome’s manful, but baffing, struggle to reduce the language of the 
Hebrew prophet to the compass of Latin—where tenses mean real distinctions 
of time, with some sort of Occidental orderliness! 

*64 f. Le fronde onde s’ infronda tutto l’ orto Dell’ ortolano etterno. Preparing for 
the transition to Adam, the “fruit that alone was produced mature’”’ (vs. 91 f.). 
*78 mille milia. “A thousand thousands,” not “‘miles”—if poetical value be any 
criterion —See MLN, xxxrx, 342-345 (and correct, p. 344, line 17, ‘‘twice” to 
“four times’’; line 19, “once’’ to “three times’’). 

*134 I. Dante’s ms. of Uguiccione da Pisa may have had “J” also, instead of the 
commer “Ta.”—See Jtal., x11, 89 f. 

XXVII 14f. Qual diverrebbe Giove, s’ ellie Marte Fossero augelli e cambiassersi 
penne. In the endeavor to penetrate the raison d’ étre of this odd simile I should 
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suggest consideration of the following points:—(1) In the pursuit of his mythical 
amours Jove often did change himself into the form of various birds and ani- 
mals; and (2) in this very canto there are two references to such myths: that of 
Europa (vs. 84), and that of Leda (vs. 98); and in the latter case it was into a 
bird that he changed. (3) ‘“‘Fossero” of vs. 15 may easily be translated “should 
become” (rather than “‘were’’). (4) In the heaven of Jove (cantos xviII-xx) we 
have Justice featured, under the symbol of the great Eagle—king of birds—; 
while the heaven of Mars has presented (cantos xv—xvi1) the militant upholders 
of Christian truth and righteousness. May the simile, therefore, not have been 
prompted by a mystical concept of Heavenly Justice become aggressively warlike: 
Jove in the “colors” of Mars? 

*55 lupi rapaci. Besides the often quoted Matth. vu, 15, cf. also Act. xx, 29: 
“Ego scio, quoniam intrabunt post discessionem meam lui rapaces in vos, non 
parcentes gregi.” 

*64 ff. E tu, figliuol,...apri la bocca, E non asconder quel ch’ io non ascondo. 
Cf. the first chapter of Jeremiah; especially vs. 7: “Et dixit Dominus ad me: 
Noli dicere: Puer sum, quoniam ad omnia, quae mittam te, ibis: et universa, 
quaecumque mandavero tibi, loqueris.” 

*86 aiuola. Cf. n. to Par. xxm, 151. 

*109 f. questo cielo non ha altro dove Che la mente divina. Cf. n. to Par. x, 4; n. 
to Par. xxu1, 148 ff—Duhem, of. cit., m1, 196 f., translates (in part) as follows 
the distinction between the ubi and the locus of the outermost sphere (cf. the 
“dove” of Par. xxvu, 109, and “loco,” x, 4) as explained by Gilbertus Por- 
retanus, Liber sex principiorum, Cap. vir: ““Toute contenance (contentio) dérive 
de I’ extrémité de la sphére céleste, car il n’ y a rien au dela de cette extrémité. 
Mais, pour elle, il ne peut y avoir de lieu, car il n’ y a rien au dela d’ elle, et, 
comme il a été dit dans ce qui précéde, un tel lieu doit entrourer le corps logé. 
Supposons, en effet, que cette extrémité / soit en un lieu; il nous faudra sup- 
poser aussitét qu’ il existe au dela quelqu’ autre chose, et que le lieu de |’ ex- 
trémité réside en ce quelque chose. Mais il n’ y a rien au dela de cette extrémité. 
Cette extrémité n’ est donc pas en un lieu.” 

*121 cupidigia. The transition is effected by the contrast with “amor” of vs. 111. 
*136 Cosi si fa la pelle bianca nera. Cf. Lament, Jer. tv, 7 £.: ‘“Candidiores 
Nazaraei ejus nive, nitidiores lacte, rubicundiores ebore antiquo, sapphiro 
pulchriores. Denigrata est super carbones facies eorum, et non sunt cogniti in 
plateis: adhaesit cutis eorum ossibus: aruit, et facta est quasi lignum.””—Cecco 
d’ Ascoli, Acerba, 2543-2545: “Cos? I’ anima nostra é bianca e netta, Tabula 
rasa ove non é peccato: Diventa negra poi che si diletta.”’ 

*137 £. la bella figlia Di quel ch’ apporta mane e lascia sera. The contention of the 
majority of the commentators, that “human nature” is intended, would seem 
to be supported by the two passages from Dante which they quote: Par. xxu, 
116, and Mon. 1, ix, 1. Yet the claims of those who, following Lana, believe the 
Church to be meant, have weight in their appeal to the familiar imagery of the 
Song of Solomon, and related Scriptural and Patristic allusions. But need there 
be a division between these views? The Church on earth is after all composed 
of human beings: leaders and led; and if it goes astray it is human nature that 
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has gone wrong—especially through cupidity, as Dante so often complains. 
Compare Par. xx, 82-93, especially the last vs.: “tu vedrai del bianco fatto 
bruno.” The first chapter of the Song of Solomon (Vulgate text) shows so many 
suggestions of our passage, both in diction and imagery, that it may well have 
influenced Dante strongly in shaping his difficult metaphor.—See PQ, xv, 352- 
357. 
*140-147 non é chi governi . . . la classe correrd diretta. The primary meaning of 
gubernare is that of steering a boat.—For a detailed study of this metaphor of 
the “‘fleet” see Giorn. dant., xxxim, 105-111 (on p. 108, f. n. 30, correct “Vss. 
82 sgg.” to “xxvu, 82 sgg.””).—With “governi” and “la classe correra diretta” 
cf. also Conv. 1v, v, 7 f.: “...Colui...che ’l governa....E...la nave de 
l’umana compagnia dirittamente per dolce cammino a debito porto correa.” 
XXVIII 50 le volte. With “templo” in close context (vs. 53), and comparing 
Par. xx1, 7-9, it seems probable that this word here means not only “revolu- 
tions” (cf. Purg. xxvii, 104) but also presents an architectural metaphor of 
“vaults.”—See PMLA, ttt, 15. 
*55 f.  essemplo EV’ essemplare. Not only do we find these two nouns used at 
times by early Italian writers in senses contrary to the modern norm—as sev- 
eral commentators note—but in the Vulgate Bible and other Latin works, even 
those of the classical period, exemplum and exemplar were often similarly con- 
fused. 
*79 sereno. Cf. n. to Inf. vt, 51. 
*92 f. This “doubling of the chess” can not be taken too literally; as it is in 
disharmony with other data furnished us by Dante about the Angels.—See 
PMLA, xiv, 918-922 (on p. 918, f. n. 10, correct “quotients” to “products”’). 
*104 f. Si chiaman Troni del divino aspetto, Per che ’l primo ternaro terminonno. 
Pietro di Dante’s comment notes that [the pseudo-] Dionysius said that they 
were called Thrones “quia primum trinarium terminarunt”: and it seems to 
me not at all unlikely that at the bottom of Dante’s statement, here, there is 
some typically medieval bit of pseudo-etymological word-juggling. To conceive 
of t(h)ron- as cognate with tfern- (and trin-, triun-; or even term-), and probably 
derived from their common root—whatever that might have been fantasticated 
to be—is not only possible, but utterly characteristic of the age. A very large 
part of Uguiccione da Pisa’s so-called ‘‘Derivationes” are quite as unscientific— 
to cite only one familiar instance among Dante’s “authorities” (expressly ac- 
knowledged by the Poet in Conv. rv, vi, 5; cf. Toynbee, Dante Studies and Re- 
searches, 97-114, and Romania, xxv1, 537-554). The thought that the word 
“three”? was somehow intimately associated with the word “Thrones” would 
certainly not be dispelled by such a paragraph as the following, which happens 
to be from nothing less than the first section on the subject of the division and 
arrangement of the Angelic Orders, in the medieval handbook par excellence of 
Christian theology, Peter Lombard’s Sententiae (Lib. 11, Dist. ix, 1): “... in- 
veniuntur in istis ordinibus fria terna esse, et in singulis ¢res ordines, ut Trinitatis 
similitudo in eis insinuetur impressa; unde Dionysius éres ordines angelorum 
tradit, ternos in singulos ponens. Sunt enim #res superiores, tres inferiores, tres 
medii. Superiores: seraphin, cherubin, throni;...” (PL, cxcu, 669):—with 
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which compare Dante’s own diction in vss. 115-124.—The reading, in our 
passage, may without trepidation be restored to the older “perché ’1 primo 
ternaro terminonno,”’ by any who feel so inclined, it seems to me. 

*118 sberna. Cf. Jacopone, Lauda txxxvimt (which happens, by the way, to be 
on the subject of ‘‘Como in I’ omo perfetto sono figurate le tre ierarchie con li 
nove cori de angeli”), 57 f.: “‘standoce gli ucelli, loco canta, Esbernace con 
grande suavitate.” 

*121 le tre dee. This reading (accepted in Casella’s ed.) is to be preferred to that 
of the Testo critico of Le Opere di Dante (1921). Each group of three Orders of 
angels is conceived of as a collective unity, which Dante here chose to think of as 
a “dea”: which use of the singular is exactly paralleled by his reference, in vs. 78 
of this same canto, to all the angels of each heaven by the singular noun “‘intel- 
ligenza.”—See MLN xxxix, 338-340. 

XXIX 4 ff. The time indicated is almost exactly one minute (not a transitory 
instant).—See PMLA, xtvu, 916 (since publishing which, I found that M. 
Porena, Studj rom. xx, 5, already had worked this out).—Cf. also the concept of 
the sun as exactly bisected by the horizon, in Conv. m1, v, 14: “‘... esso sole 
girar lo mondo intorno gil a la terra, o vero al mare, come una mola de la quale 
non paia pid’ che mezzo Jo corpo suo.” 

*25 cristallo. The ancients and the medievals, perhaps not too unnaturally, be- 
lieved rock-crystal to be formed by the petrifaction of ice. That Dante always 
thought of cristallo in the definite sense of the mineral is, to my mind, beyond a 
doubt. (The idea that by cristallo Dante could ever have meant “glass,” as some 
expositors assert—or admit as an alternative—, is an anachronism; as flint 
glass was not called “‘crystal” until long after his time.)—See Jtal., x11, 3-S. 

*49 ff. See PMLA, xtvn, 917, f. 

*51 Turbo il suggetto de’ vostri elementi. Cf. Isai. x1v, 9: “Infernus subter contur- 
batus est in occursum adventus tui, suscitavit tibi gigantes . . . ”’; 12: “Quomodo 
cecidisti de coelo lucifer, qui mane oriebaris? corruisti in terram, qui vulnerabas 
gentes?”’; 16: “Qui te viderunt, ad te inclinabuntur, teque prospicient: Numquid 
iste est vir, qui conturbavit terram, qui concussit regna?” The references to the 
downfall of Lucifer are so mingled with the prophecies of evil fate to Israel’s 
earthly enemies which they are intended to emphasize, that it is difficult to find 
the line between figure and invective, in this chapter of Isaiah. 

*76 ff. Queste sustanze, poi che fur gioconde Della faccia di Dio, non volser viso 
Da essa. Cf. Matth. xvum, 10: “ . . . angeli eorum in coelis semper vident faciem 
Patris mei, qui in coelis est” (“‘angeli” does not mean “‘souls” but guardian angels: 
Vulgate editions of the Bible give cross reference to Psalm. xxx1m1, 8: “Immittet 
Angelus Domini in circuitu timentium eum: et eripiet eos”).—B. Latini, Tesoro 
v1, 55, expounding Aristotle’s Ethics: “Iddio e’ suoi angioli . . . sono sempre in 
ottima speculazione, e perd la loro speculazione non si affatica e non viene 
meno.” 

*04 ff. face Sue invenzioni .. . e’l Vangelio si tace. Cf. II Petr. 1,20:“ . . . omnis 
prophetia Scripturae propria interpretatione non fit”; Hieronymus, Paulino, 
VI, post med.: “‘Taceo de mei similibus, qui si forte ad Scripturas sanctas post 
saeculares litteras venerint, et sermone composito aures populi mulserint, quid- 
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quid dixerint, hoe legem Dei putant, nec scire dignantur, quid Prophetae, quid 
Apostoli senserint, sed ad sensum suum incongrua aptant testimonia: quasi 
grande sit, et non vitiosissimum docendi genus, depravare sententias, et ad 
voluntatem suam Scripturam trahere repugnantem.” 
*104 favole. Cf. I Tim. t, 4; 1v, 7; II Tim. tv, 4; Tit. 1, 14. 
*106 f. le pecorelle, che non sanno, Tornan del pasco pasciute di vento. Cf. II Petr. 
m (a chapter on pseudoprophetae), 12: “Hi vero velut irrationabilia pecora, 
naturaliter in captionem, et in perniciem in his, quae ignorant blasphementes in 
corruptione sua peribunt.” 
*112 sond nelle sue guance. Is this not only the figure, but the very picture, of a 
trumpeter or bugler?—See Giorn. dant., xxx111, 116 f. 
*117 Gonfia il cappuccio. Cf. Deut. xvii, 22: “Hoc habebis signum: Quod in 
nomine Domini propheta ille praedixerit, et non evenerit: hoc Dominus non est 
locutus, sed per tumorem animi sui propheta confinxit: et idcirco non timebis 
eum.” 
*118 tale uccel nel becchetto s’ annida. Most probably a figure closely related to 
that in Par. xx1, 125 f.; to which see n. 
*123 Ad ogni promission si correrebbe. Cf. Ezech. xm (a chapter on pseudo- 
prophetae), 19: “ . . . mentientes populo meo credenti mendaciis”’ ; II Petr. 11 (also 
on pseudoprophetae), 19: “Libertatem illis promittentes, cum ipsi servi sint cor- 
ruptionis. .. .” 
*125 porci. Cf. II Petr. (same chapter), 22: “Contigit enim eis illud veri pro- 
verbii: Canis reversus ad suum vomitum; et sus lota in volutabro luti.” 
*135 Determinato numero si cela. Regarding the number of the Angels, Albertus 
Magnus, ef a/., explained that it is “infinite to us, but finite to God and to them- 
selves.” —See PMLA, xtvut, 919. 
*136-145. Cf. Sap. vi, 25-27, which has many points of contact, in diction and 
concepts, with this passage (Tommaseo compares only the last vs. of the canto 
canto with vs. 27 of the Biblical passage). 

XXX 8 f. 7] ciel si chiude Di vista in vista. May not “vista” here mean 
“window”; as in Purg. x, 67?—See Giorn. dant., xxxt1, 128-130. 
*61 vidi lume in forma di rivera. Up to this verse, “light” has been mentioned 
in this canto four times, and each time by the word /uce (vss. 39, 40, 49, 59); be- 
ginning with this verse it is mentioned four times, and each time by the word 
lume (vss. 61, 100, 112, 116). This can hardly be unintentional; especially in view 
of the distinction which Dante makes between the two words in Conv. IU, xiv, 
5 (cf. 1, vi, 9); and, furthermore, it is precisely at this point when he sees “ume 
in forma di rivera” that the Poet’s vision, heretofore enclosed (vss. 49-51) and 
utterly baffled by the spiritual light, which his as-yet unspiritualized vision is 
incapable of coping with, takes its first definite step—and its most critically 
transformational step—toward that re-orienting (by a sort of introversion) which 
is to make it (vs. 94 ff.) completely able to envision the Spiritual World from the 
spiritual point of view.—See MLN, xxxvim, 140-148. 

In relation with the distinction between Juce and lume it is interesting to 
compare the use of the two Latin words, /ux and lumen in such passages as Joan 
1, 4-9; v, 35; and especially vim, 12: “Ego sum /ux mundi: qui sequitur me, non 
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ambulat in tenebris, sed habebit /umen vitae”; also rx, 5; xu, 36; 46; etc.— 
particularly in view of the fact that the Greek original had only the one word 
gas, in every case. 
*78 umbriferi prefazii. Cf. vs. 93: “sembianza non sua.” In this second stage of 
the transformation of his vision, when the enveloping (sphere of) light which 
surrounds Dante has seemed to change into a Jine (“‘river’’) of light, he is indeed 
seeing the spiritual things; but, as yet, only in symbolic form.—Cf. preceding n. 
*95, 97, 99 vidi... vidi... vidi. For the triple repetition cf. Ezech, 1, 1 & 4: 
“|, . vidi visiones Dei... . Et vidi, et ecce....’’ Cf.n. to Inf. xxvim, 113-118. 
*100 Lume é la su. Cf. n. to Inf. xxxiv, 127, fin. 
*104 f. la sua circunferenza Sarebbe al sol troppo larga cintura.—See PMLA, 
xiv, 921 f. (To n. 24 add: “cf. Epist. xm, 7: ‘imperitia vulgi... solem 
pedalis magnitudinis arbitratur.’ ’’) 
*106 raggio. Cf. Epist. xm, 70: “Et cum omnis vis causandi sit radius quidam 
influens a prima causa que Deus est... .” (cf. ibid., 64).—The first chapter of 
Pseudo-Dionysius, Caelestis hierarchia (Latin by Joannes Scotus) features the 
Divine radius to a notable extent. 
*106 ff. This passage is basic to the doctrine of the Spiritual World and the Ma- 
terial World as the converse of each other; cf. n. to vs. 61; n. to Inf. m1, 31, 34, 35. 
*111 verde. If this, and not the variant “erbe” (accepted by some editors: 
notably Torraca), be the correct reading, it is the only time the word, or any of 
its cognates, is used in the Paradiso to signify the color (the river ““Verde”’ is 
mentioned in VIII, 63); and even if it ts the correct reading here, note that it is 
used in describing an earthly scene, in a simile—Cf. n. to Purg. xxvut, 55, fin. 
*113 pin di mille soglie. On the possible dimensions of the Celestial Rose, if 
intended at all concretely, see PMLA, xiv, 920-922. 
*116 quanta é la larghezza. Cf. Zach. m1, 2: “Ut metiar Jerusalem, et videam 
quanta sit latitudo ejus, et quanta longitudo ejus”’; A poc. xxi, 16: “Et civitas in 
quadro posita est, et longitudo ejus tanta est, quanta et latitudo.”—There are 
several other similarities of diction and thought in Zach. 11, as compared with 
vss. 90-130 of our canto. 
*129-132. Apoc. v1, 11, has been cited, for the parallel to the “‘bianche stole’’ of 
vs. 129; but it is noteworthy that the Biblical verse contains also a close parallel 
to the statement: “poca gente pid ci si disira,’’ of vs. 132: “Et datae sunt illis 
singulae stolae albae: et dictum est illis, ut requiescerent adhuc tempus modicum, 
donec compleantur conservi eorum, et fratres eorum, qui interficiendi sunt sicut 
et illi.”—Cf. also 7V Esdr., passim: esp. xv, 10-12: “Quoniam saeculum perdidit 
juventutem suam, et tempora appropinquant senescere. Duodecim enim partibus 
divisum est saeculum, et transierunt ejus decima” (sic), “et dimidium decimae 
partis. Supersunt autem ejus post medium decimae partis.” The “decima” of 
the Vulgate text, above, should be “‘nona,”’ as is shown by non-Latin versions, 
as well as by the context (see R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of 
the Old Testament in English; Oxford 1913; , 621). 

XXXI_ 13 ff. For the colors, cf. notes to Purg. xxv, 55, and xxx, 2 f., fin. 
*27 f. un segno... unica stella. The “Bear” and the Pole-star—See Giorn. 
dant. xxxim, 104 f. 
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*30 procella. A word used only here by Dante, in his Italian works; in a metaphor 
probably based on the episode of Jesus’ stilling the tempest: Marc. rv, 37, and 
Luc. vim, 23, use the same word (in the Latin text) in relating that occurrence. 
Similar use of the word is found in Psalm, cv1, 25, 29; also in Aen. vr, 594. 
*73-76. Cf. ref. given in n. to Par. xxx, 113. 
*75 Qualunque in mare pin gia s’ abbandona. Cf. Job xxxvim, 16; Psalm. txvin, 
15 f.; Amos 1x, 3; Apoc. xx, 13. 
*88 magnificenza. Cf. n. to Par. xv, 85.—In the present passage, and in Par. 
xxx, 20, Dante evidently means the word in the general sense; not in the 
specific sense which he defines, Conv. 1v, xvii, 5, as ‘“moderatrice de le grandi 
spese, quelle facendo e sostenendo a certo termine”—where it is one of the 
“eleven Aristotelian virtues”; and is taken from the Ethics. B. Latini, Tesoro, 
v1, 13, thus translates, or paraphrases,: “La liberalita e |’ avarizia e la prodi- 
galita sono nelle cose piccole e nelle cose mezzane, ma nelle grandi cose si si 
chiama lo mezzo magnificenza”’; and, ibid., v1 20, is a chapter on magnificenza, 
beginning: “‘Magnificenza si é una virtd che si adopera nelle richezze, e solamente 
nelle grandi ispese”—mostly speaking of ““magnanimita” and “l’ uomo mag- 
nanimo,” as if “magnanimity” were synonymous with “‘magnificence”’: which it 
clearly is not; as he shows passim, e.g., vil, 34: “‘. .. magnanimitade . . . vale 
altrettanto a dire come grande coraggio, ardimento, o prodezza, ch’ ella ne fa 
per nostro grado ragionevolmente pigliare le grandi cose.” And, ibid., cap. 37, 
he returns to magnificenza, viz.: ““Magnificenza vale tanto a dire come grandezza, 
e cioé una virtude, che noi fa compire le grandi cose e nobili di grande affare”’—: 
it is the virtue of a signore for the benefit of his cittadini, for the general good, and: 
“ch’ egli tegna giustizia tra li suoi sottoposti,” and avert strifes, etc. 

XXXII 46 f. di volti E...le voct puerilt. Cf. Zach. vim, 5: “Et plateae 
civitatis complebuntur infantibus, et puellis ludentibus in plateis ejus.” 
*64f. Le menti tutte nel suo lieto aspetto Creando. The exact meaning of ‘‘aspetto” 
here is furnished by Purg. xxv, 70-72: so soon as the embryo has reached the 
stage where the brain is sufficiently developed, “lo motor primo a lui si volge 
lieto Sovra tant’ arte di natura, e spira Spirito novo, di vertd repleto.”—See 
Ttal., xm, 2 f. 
*94 quello amor che primo li discese. Gabriel, who was the “first” of the Angels 
who in the course of Mary’s existence on earth ever descended to her; that is, 
on the occasion of the Annunciation (cf. Conv. m1, v, 4).—See MLN, xu, 306 f. 

XXXIII 20 magnificenza. Cf. n. to Par. xxxt, 88. 
*48 L’ ardor del desiderio in me finii. Cf. Epist. xmm, 89 f.: “... vera... beati- 
tudo in sentiendo veritatis principium consistit; ut patet per Iohannem ibi: 
‘Hec est vita eterna, ut cognoscant te Deum verum etc.’; et per Boetium in 
tertio De Consolatione ibi: “Te cernere finis.’ . . . Et quia, invento principio seu 
primo, videlicet Deo, nichil est quod ulterius queratur, cum sit Alfa et O, idest 
principium et finis, ut visio Iohannis designat, in ipso Deo terminatur tractatus, 
qui est benedictus in secula seculorum.” 
*65 f. al vento nelle foglie levi Si perdea la sentenza di Sibilla. Cf. Servius in Aen. 
m1, 444: “ . . . in foliis . . . palmarum sibyllam scribere solere testatur “Varro” ; 
id. v1, 74: “FOLIUIS TANTVM NE CARMINA MANDA ut Varro dicit, in foliis palmae 
interdum notis, interdum scribebat sermonibus, ut diximus supra.” 
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*85 ff. s’ interna, Legato con amore in un volume, Cid che per I’ universo si squa- 
derna. Besides the obvious metaphor: the succession of “‘s’ interna” (cf. Par. 
xxvii, 120), “‘un,”’ and “squaderna” (cf. Par. xvu, 37, and n.), suggests the 
esoteric significance: “in the spiritual Trine is unified the guadripartite material 
world.” —See MP, xxx, 135 f.; and Jéal., xu, 90. 
*89 f. conflati insieme, par tal modo Che... 2 un semplice lume. A figure clearly 
taken from the melting together of metals in a conflatorium, or ‘‘melting furnace.” 
Dante use conflare only once elsewhere: V. E. 11, i, 10; and that passage seems 
to have a further and very apt suitableness for glossing the fusion of “‘sustanze e 
accidenti e lor costume,”’ in vs. 88: “Ad illud ubi dicitur quod superiora inferi- 
oribus admixta profectum adducunt, dicimus verum esse quando cesset dis- 
cretio: puta si aurum cum argento conflemus; sed si discretio remanet, inferiora 
vilescunt. . . . ”’—Conflare and its cognates (conflatilis, conflatio, conflator, con- 
flatorium) are very often used in the Vulgate Bible: especially in figurative senses. 
*90 un semplice lume. That this means literally “one single light” is recommended 
by: (1) the “‘un” of vs. 86 (cf. n. to 85-87), (2) the figure in 89 f. (see preceding 
n.), and (3) by the statement in vs. 109 f. that there was only “un semplice 
sembiante . . . nel vivo lume ch’ io mirava.” 
*94 letargo. I think this word is here to be taken both in the sense of ‘“‘stupor” 
and of “forgetfulness.”—See MLN, iu, 469-473. 
*96 I’ ombra d’ Argo. The shadow that astonished Neptune was overhead, just 
as the “Point” (vs. 94) was high above Dante. 
*116 tre giri. Cf. Ezech.1, 16: “ . . . aspectus rotarum, et opus earum, quasi visio 
maris ... et aspectus earum, et opera, quasi sit rota in medio rotae’’; ibid., 28: 
“Velut aspectum arcus” (considered to be of only three fundamental colors: cf. 
“tre colori” in Dante’s vs. 117; and seen. to Purg. xx1x, 77) ‘“‘cum fuerit in nube 
in die pluviae: hic erat aspectus splendoris per gyrum.”—See PQ, xvu, 408-411. 
*117 Di tre colori. The third ring is with certainty to be assigned to the Holy 
Spirit, and the color is plainly the standard red of Love; but what are the other 
two colors?—Cf. n. to Purg. xxvim, 55; and see PQ, xm, 49-51. 
*119 f. foco Che quinci e quindi igualmente si spiri. There was fire also between 
the rings that Ezekiel saw: (x, 6) ‘“‘Sume ignem de medio rotarum. . . . ”—Cf. 
also Symbolum S. Athanasii (in Brevarium romanum), vs. 22: “Spiritus sanctus a 
Patre et Filio; non factus, nec creatus, nec genitus, sed procedens.” 
*128 lume reflesso. In Luc. 1, 32, Simeon refers to Christ as “Lumen ad revela- 
tionem gentium, et gloriam plebis tuae Israel.” 
*131 pinta della nostra effige. In that same Chapter 1 of Ezech., “similitudo quasi 
aspectus hominis’ (vs. 26) is seen surrounded by the “aspectus splendoris per 
gyrum”’; cf. n. to vs. 116, supra; and ref. 
*143 velle. Cf. Jacopone, Lauda rx, 24: “Poi che Dio ha ’1 mio velle” (repeated 
in vs. 26 with the Italian synonym “‘voler”). Cf. also Rom. vit, 18: “.. . velle, 
adjacet mihi; perficere autem bonum, non invenio”; and, in the rest of the 
chapter, the attainment of ultimate harmony through the Grace of God: (25) 
“Gratia Dei per Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum.” 

H. D. AUSTIN 


University of Southern California 








XXXII 


I DIALOGI AD PETRUM HISTRUM DI LEONARDO 
BRUNI ARETINO 


(PER LA STORIA DEL GUSTO NELL’ITALIA 
DEL SECOLO XV) 


UESTO libretto del Bruni ci ha sempre interessati per il suo tono 
battagliero e per la revisione che il suo autore vi fa dei valori cul- 
turali del suo tempo. I Dialoghi a Pietro Vergerio apparvero in uno di quei 
momenti in cui la vita italiana stava per fare una svolta accelerando il 
ritmo ordinazio del suo divenire. Due generazioni vi si veggono netta- 
mente |’una contro |’altra: quella degli Umanisti morali del secolo XIV 
e quella degli Umanisti estetizzanti del secolo seguente. 
&, Per noi l’Umanesimo, cioé i contatti culturali con la tradizione greco- 
romana, fu sempre vivo nella civilta italiana dal giorno in cui si chiuse il 
ciclo di Roma classica e sulle immense e ciclopiche rovine di essa le genti 
italiche faticosamente ed oscuramente incominciarono a ricostruirsi una 
vita che non poté mai dimenticare il modello classico. Nei primi secoli 
dell’era cristiana |’Umanesimo fu religioso in quanto i creatori della nuo- 
va civiltaé presero idee e formole dalla cultura latina. II libro classico di 
questo periodo fu il De Civitate Dei di Sant’Agostino mentre l’opera pit 
poderosa fu quella di San Tommaso d’Aquino che innestd la teologia 
cristiana sul vecchio tronco dell’aristotilesimo, opera che offri a Dante la 
struttura e pid propriamente |’ossatura della Commedia. In questo perio- 
do la storia politica fu determinata dal predomonio e dall’azione della 
chiesa. 

Con Petrarca, Boccaccio, e Salutati l’interesse nei classici divenne 
eminentemente etico. Essi vollero estrarre dalle opere classiche una nor- 
ma e guida per la condotta morale degli individui. L’ Umanesimo del seco- 
lo XIV fu eminentemente morale. Politicamente i Comuni, che fiorirono 
nel secolo XIII e volsero tristemente al tramonto nel secolo seguente, ac- 
compagnarono questa fase della vita italiana. 

Con Leonardo Bruni |’Umanesimo fu estetico in quanto per |’ Aretino 
tutto @ subordinato alla forma ed alla bellezza. L’Umanesimo del secolo 
XV, rappresentato da Bracciolini, Valla, Niccoli, Ficino, Pico della 
Mirandola, fu estetico come quello del secolo XVI fu retorico, in quanto 
ora si volle estrarre dai classici le regole per la perfetta imitazione delle 
opere e degli scrittori greco-romani. L’ Umanesimo estetico del secolo XV 
fu promosso specialmente dalle Signorie, come quello retorico fiori nei 
tristi tempi della serviti: d’Italia, al tempo in cui le Signorie, essendosi 
trasformate in principati ereditari, accettarono il predominio straniero 
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perché questo permetteva loro di sfruttare il popolo la cui liberta avevano 
subdolamente distrutta. 

Leonardo Bruni Aretino (1370-1444) fu il primo che, attraverso il suo 
amore alla forma, con chiara coscienza di fini e di mezzi, vide il classicis- 
mo in funzione integratrice della nuova civiltaé che egli sognava. Per 
questo la sua importanza nella storia della cultura italiana é grandissima, 
e gli storici della letteratura italiana gli hanno costantemente rivolto la 
loro attenzione.'! L’esame dei Dialoghi a Pietro Vergerio* ci rivelera il 
profondo distacco che, attraverso un nuovo atteggiamento verso gli 
scrittori classici, separd il Bruni dalla generazione che lo precedette e che 
si fregiava dei nomi del Petrarca, Boccaccio e Coluccio Salutati. 

I Dialoghi apparvero nel 1406’ e prendono lo spunto da una discussione 
sulla miseria dell eta presente e sulla grandezza della passata—una specie 
di Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes, in senso inverso—che ebbe 
luogo durante le feste di Pasqua‘ del 1401 in casa del dotto e venerando 
Coluccio Salutati, cancelliere della repubblica fiorentina e grande cultore 
degli studi classici a Firenze. Algri interlocutori furono Niccold Niccoli, 
Roberto de’Rossi e l’autore, che erano andati a far visita al venerando 
Coluccio. 

Il Bruni scrive onde informare un suo carissimo amico, Pietro Vergerio 
di Capodistria, allora assente da Firenze, dell’interessante e vivace di- 


1 Apostolo Zeno (in Diss. Voss., 1, 82); Lorenzo Mehus (in Vita Leon. Aret. nel volume 
delle di lui epistole); Giammaria Mazzuchelli, (in Scrittori ital., m, 1v, 2196), si erano gid 
occupati del Bruni quando Girolamo Tiraboschi, alla fine del secolo xvi, riprese |’indagine 
su di lui con quella compiutezza e profondita che contradistinguono il suo metodo. Storia 
della letteratura italiana, x1v, vi, 911. 

2 I Dialoghi furono pubblicati in una nuova edizione, pid completa e corretta, da Giuseppe 
Kirner: Dialogi ad Petrum Histrum di Leonardo Bruni Aretino, per cura di Giuseppe Kirner 
(Livorno: Giusti, 1889). Vi sono pure due altre edizioni che apparvero nello stesso anno: 
Beitrage z. Leonardo Bruni von Arezzo di T. H. Klette, e Leonardi Bruni Aretini de tribus 
vatibus florentinis di K. Wotke. Le citazioni nel presente articolo si riferiscono all’edizione 
del Kirner. 

8 Giuseppe Kirner, Dialogi ad Petrum Histrum, pp. VIII e 8, basandosi sul riferimento nei 
Dialoghi alla morte di Luigi Marsili, conchiude che i Dialoghi furono scritti nell’anno 1401. 
A noi pare che la data del 1401 si riferisca al tempo in cui si immagina avvenuta la discus- 
sione qui ricordata e non gia all’anno della composizione del libro. Ci conferma nel credere 
che la data di pubblicazione sia il 1406 il fatto che il Bruni si riferisce alla sua opera Lau- 
datio Urbis Florentinae che fu pubblicata appunto nel 1406. Come potrebbe il Bruni 
riferirsi ad un’opera ancora non scritta o almeno non ancora pubblicata? Tanto pid che 
colui che nomina quest’opera non é il Bruni stesso ma uno degli interlocutori nei dialoghi, 
Pietro di Ser Mino. Per la data della pubblicazione dellz. Laudatio vedere Giuseppe Kirner, 
Della Laudatio Urbis Florentinae di Leonardo Bruni (Livorno: Giusti, 1889), p. 6. 

‘ De Franco E., Dialoghi a Pietro Vergerio (Catania, 1929), p. 4, dice che la discussione 
ebbe luogo il giorno di Pasqua del 1401. Il testo esplicitamente dichiara che fu durante le 
feste pasquali di quell’anno: Cum solemniter celetrarentur ii dies qui pro resurrectione 
Jesu Christi festi habentur. Dialoghi, p. 4. 
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battito che ebbe luogo fra Coluccio Salutati e Niccold Niccoli. Salutati 
aveva attaccato la mancanza di eloquenza fra i giovani del suo tempo, e 
Niccoli aveva preso la difesa della sua generazione accusando la rozzezza 
della sua eta in confronto alla grandezza della cultura classica. Salutati 
l’aveva lasciato parlare e poi aveva creduto di distruggere tutti gli argo- 
menti avanzati dal Niccoli, dicendogli che non si poteva accusare di 
mediocrita un’eta che aveva prodotto tre grandi poeti quali Dante, Pe- 
trarca e Boccaccio. Niccoli, ardente paladino del classicismo, era tornato 
all’assalto esprimendo tutto il suo disprezzo per Ja mediocrita di questi 
poeti e per la mancanza di cultura che li distingueva. Coluccio accolse 
con un sorriso di bonario compatimento |’irruente attacco del Niccoli e 
cosi fini per allora quello scontro cosi tipicamente italiano tra il Niccoli 
ed il Salutati. Il primo dialogo si chiude con i tre giovani che prendono 
commiato da Coluccio mentre la gloria del sole che si avvia al tramento 
avvolge nella sua luce dorata Firenze, bella nella magnificenza dei suoi 
marmi. 

Il giorno dopo Salutati, Niccoliel’autore si ritrovano nei magnifici 
giardini di Roberto de’Rossi. Un altro interlocutore, Pietro di Ser Mino, 
meglio conosciuto sotto l’appellativo di Sermini, giovane amante degli 
studi classici che poi doveva seguire Salutati nell’alta carica di cancelliere 
della repubblica fiorentina, si  aggiunto a loro. Dinanzi ad essi si stende la 
citta di Firenze in tutto il suo splendore, vibrante di operosita e di vita. 
Nella mente di tutti é rimasta l’eco delle ingiuriose parole che Niccoli a- 
veva rivolte alle maestose figure dei tre poeti fiorentini. La conversazione 
insensibilmente si avvia verso la discussione del giorno innanzi ed a 
Niccoli vien dato l’incarico di difendere Dante, Petrarca e Boccaccio che 
il giorno primo aveva attaccati con tanto livore. Niccoli ben volentieri si 
presta a farlo e sorridendo dice che spera che abbiano compreso che egli 
scherzava. Aveva parlato contro i grandi fiorentini solo per far si che 
Salutati sorgesse a difenderli con la sua calda e bella eloquenza. Dacché 
vogliono che lui stesso ne faccia la difesa, lo fara ben volentieri. E qui una 
lunga, eloquente ma anche retorica difesa di Dante, Petrarca e Boccaccio, 
che é cosi eccessiva nella lode come era stata estrema nella censura. 

I Dialoghi sono proiettati contro lo sfondo della Firenze quattrocente- 
sca e vi si rievoca la figura del monaco Luigi Marsili, dotto in teologia e 
profondo conoscitore dei classici, con cui Salutati ebbe intimi rapporti. 
Vi si illumina anche la vita intellettuale che ferveva a Firenze negli ul- 
timi anni del secolo XIV intorno ad Emanuele Crisolora, ed a cui presero 
viva parte gli interlocutori dei dialoghi. Riguardo al Crisolora i] Bruni ci 
fa sapere che non possedeva il dono dell’eloquenza. Era Coluccio colui 
che sapeva abbellire con la sua vibrante parola il pensiero di Crisolora.® 


5 Op. cit., p. 11. 
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Il tono personale dei Dialoghi, mentre da all’opera un carattere letterario, 
ci fa sentire l’intima comunione che uni questi uomini attraverso il loro 
intenso amore per la cultura classica. 

I valenti critici® che si sono occupati di questo lavoro si son dati un 
gran da fare onde determinare se il Niccoli potesse logicamente 0 no espri- 
mere le idee che egli rivela nei Dialoghi, specialmente quando attacca 
le tre colonne fiorentine. Kirner, Santini, De Franco citano cosi le invet- 
tive del Bruni contro Niccoli come il Paradiso degli Alberti per mostrare 
che Niccoli, nel suo ardente entusiasmo per il classicismo, era giunto a 
disprezzare i poeti moderni. Queste accuse, oltre che appartenere ad un 
capitolo su Niccoli e non ad uno studio dei Dialoghi, cadono dinanzi alla 
confessione del Niccoli che ci dice di avere imparato /a Divina Commedia 
a memoria, di essere andato fino a Padova per copiare dall’originale le 
opere del Petrarca e di avere a sue spese dotato una biblioteca nel con- 
vento agostiniano di Santo Spirito onde onorare la memoria del Boccac- 
cio raccogliendovi le di lui opere.? 

Non vi é dubbio che Niccold Niccoli é colto e presentato nella realta 
storica del suo carattere impetuoso ed aggressivo come pure nel suo im- 
menso amore per il classicismo; ma é pur vero che chi gli presta le idee 
qui espresse ¢ Leonardo Bruni. Sicché ci sembra giusto concludere che il 
Niccoli dei Dialoghi, pur essendo il portavoce del Bruni, é personaggio in 
funzione fantastica, e che la figura centrale dei Dialoghi 2 il suo autore 
Leonardo Bruni Aretino. Si osservi a quest’uopo che il Bruni ci dice 
chiaramente che le idee del Niccoli sono anche le sue idee quando mette 
sulle labbra di Coluccio il paradossale giudizio che egli, Bruni, “preferisce 
errare con il Niccoli che ragionare bene con lui.’’* 

Ci sembra egualmente sterile il domandarsi se Niccoli dica il vero 
quando attacca o quando difende le tre colonne fiorentine.*® Quale valore 
possono avere le invettive contro Dante, Petrarca e Boccaccio se il Nic- 
coli le ritratta ed esalta i tre poeti al punto di metterli al di sopra o ac- 
canto ai poeti classici? 

La parte essenziale dei Dialoghi su cui deve esercitarsi la critica é quel- 
la che contiene accuse a cui il giorno dopo il Niccoli non risponde. Queste 


* Giuseppe Kirner, op. cit., Introduzione, pp. 1-xxvt. E. Santini, “La Produzione Volgare 
di Leonardo Bruni,’’ Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, Lx, 289. E. De Franco, I 
Dialoghi al Vergerio di Leonardo Bruni (Catania: Filippini, 1929). 

7 Op. cit., p. 47. 8 Op. cit., p. 25. 

* Kirner, Introduzione, p. xiv, e Santini, La Produzione volgare di Leonardo Bruni, p. 
289, credono che il Niccoli assuma decisamente un atteggiamento ostile contro i poeti 
moderni. Anche De Franco, sebbene cerchi di fondere il Niccoli del primo e del secondo 
Dialogo, p. 19, senza volerlo arriva a condividere il punto di vista del Kirner e del Santini. 
In fatti la conclusione del De Franco (p. 24) é che i Dialoghi “rappresentano un momento 
d’indecisione e di incertezza critica rispetto ai tre grandi trecentisti.” 
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accuse in sostanza possono restringersi ad unasola:alla dolorosa lagnanza 
del Bruni, espressa dal Niccoli, dinanzi alle tristi condizioni della cultura 
dei suoi tempi. Bruni stabilisce qui nella maniera piu chiara che il criterio 
alla cui stregua pud e deve giudicarsi la grandezza di ogni civilta é j| 
classicismo, e che alla luce della grandezza dell’eta classica, l’eta moderna 
é vile e barbara. Lo stato d’animo riflesso nei Dialoghi @ quello di chi si 
sente a disagio nel mondo culturale del suo tempo ed aspira ad una nouva 
cultura che egli vuol creare. Il vecchio mondo che il Bruni rigetta é quello 
generalmente caratterizzato con il termine Medioevo. La nuova cultura 
che egli sogna @ quella del Rinascimento. 

Il libro si apre con il lamento del Bruni che mentre Firenze é ricca di 
popolo e monumenti, e mentre intensa é la sua vita economica, gli studia 
humanitatis e le arti languiscono tristemente.’® Questo lamento del Bruni 
diviene violenta e tragica accusa sulle labbra del Niccoli che lo dram- 
matizza e lo sviluppa nei Dialoghi. Quando proprio al principio dell’opera 
Coluccio si duole della noncuranzz dei giovani verso |’eloquenza e l’arte 
della disputa, Niccoli grida appassionatamente che non é possibile essere 
eloquenti quando vi @ una desolante mancanza di libri, e tutte le arti 
sono scese ad un basso livello o sono scomparse interamente." Nell’at- 
tacco egli si indulgia ad indagare le condizioni della filosofia che dalle 
altezze raggiunte ai tempi di Cicerone ora non ha da offrire che i libri di 
Cassiodoro e di Alcido.” Nell’attaccare la filosofia scolastica il Bruni si 
differenzia nettamente dal Petrarca e dal Salutati perché mentre questi 
attaccano lo scolasticismo perché ha degenerato dalla sua primitiva pu- 
rezza e nobilta, Bruni lo attacca decisamente e direttamente per sé ed in 
sé. Infatti egli accusa i suoi contemporanei di servirsi di testi che svisano 
la lezione originale al punto che Aristotole non potrebbe riconoscervi il 
proprio pensiero, e cid che é pid importante—taccia i filosofi del suo tempo 
di impedire ogni progresso nella ricerca della verita con la loro cieca 
venerazione di Aristotile. Niccoli ci informa che gli scolastici del suo 
tempo hanno fatto di Aristotile un idolo e che ad ogni pié sospinto gridano: 
“Jo dice Aristotile.”” Egli aggiunge del suo: “contradire Aristotile é un 
delitto contro la legge divina. Costoro hanno identificato la verita con 
cid che dice Aristotile.””" 

In non men triste stato, secondo il Niccoli, versava la logica che era 
nelle mani dei barbari d’Oltralpe: Farabrich, Buser, Occam, il cui solo 
nome bastava a riempirlo di orrore. Gli studi della grammatica e della 
retorica erano decaduti ad un cosi basso stato che il Niccoli rinunzia a 
parlarne. Conchiude la sua perorazione addolorandosi della perdita delle 
opere di Varrone, Livio, Sallustio, Plinio e Cicerone. Il disprezzo della 


10 Op. cit., p. 2. 1 Op. cit., p. 12. 2 Op. cit., p. 13. 4 Op. cit., p. 15. 
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cultura del suo tempo é divenito sincero dolore nel Niccoli che si sente 
circondato da fredde tenebre mentre pensa nostalgicamente alla grandez- 
za di Roma. 

Si osservi che queste accuse non vengono ribattute nella seconda gior- 
nata, e che Coluccio non ha molto da rispondere a questo attacco condot- 
to con foga irresistibile. Benché egli dica che, volendo, si poteva divenire 
dotti anche al loro tempo, ammette che le arti sono decadute dallo splen- 
dore che godevano nella Roma classica. In questo Salutati si trova in 
perfetto accordo con il Bruni, o meglio Bruni fa si che Salutati si trovi 
d’accordo con Niccoli. I due sono egualmente d’accordo sul fatto che 
Dante avrebbe dovuto scrivere in latino e non in volgare. 

La discussione su Dante, Petrarca e Boccaccio é importantissima 
anche per noi, ma solo in quanto ci mostra che per il Bruni la grandezza 
dei tre poeti doveva mettersi su una nuova base, rivalutandola dal punto 
di vista della dottrina, cultura ed eloquenza.™ Le accuse fatte a Dante di 
non aver compreso il verso di Vergilio 


Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri sacra fames?, 


di aver presentato Catone come un vecchio mentre questi era morto a 
quarantotto anni, e di aver messo fra i traditori Bruto che difese la liberta 
di Roma, non sono di nessun valore per il fatto che il giorno dopo Dante 
viene giustificato in nome della liberta che i poeti possono prendersi nel 
trattare la storia. Ma la taccia che Dante mancava di latinita non é 
ritrattata ed é questo che mostra l’atteggiamento erudito ed estetico del 
Bruni. 

Bruni ha la chiara coscienza che il suo ideale di cultura é lontanissimo 
da quello di Salutati. Salutati guardava la vita da un punto di vista in- 
timamente religioso e morale. Come Petrarca, egli non si erasaputo an- 
cora liberare dagli effetti che l’ascetismo dei secoli anteriori aveva istil- 
lato negli uomini.“ Salutati, come Petrarca, mette sempre gli scrittori 
cristiani accanto a quelli pagani senza vedere contrasto né opposizione 
fra essi, né fra le culture che rappresentano. La rievocazione di Luigi 
Marsili, egualmente versato nei Padri della chiesa e nei classici, ci nostra 
questo aspetto dell’Umanesimo del secolo XIV. Non cosi in Bruni che ha 
il pit profondo disprezzo per la rozzezza della forma degli scrittori me- 
dievali. Per il Bruni la grandezza di Dante non riposava sull’alta poesia 
della Commedia ma sulla dottrina che vi si trova e sulla retorica che |’ a- 

% Questo atteggiamento si trova anche nella Vita di Dante dove Bruni mette |’autore 
della Commedia fra i poeti che sono tale per scienza, studio, disciplina, arte e prudenza. In 
Solerti, Le Vite, p. 105. 

% Vedere la polemica sull’amore platonico fra il Salutati e Pelegrino Zambeccari. 
Epistolario del Salutati a cura di Francesco Novati, m1, 3. 
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dorna. Egualmente Petrarca e Boccaccio sono lodati in quanto furono 
scrittori ed uomini di grande dottrina ed amanti dello stilo retorico. 

In questo suo amore per la bella forma e per il periodo armonioso, j| 
Bruni si sente lontanissimo dai grammatici del Medioevo, il cui culto per 
le parole classiche non era stato meno intenso del suo. Per lui nello studio 
dei classici non bisognava cercare pid l’applicazione del cursus come 
avevano fatto gli uomini della Curia e della Chiesa." Si trattava di poter 
rivelare la sete per la bellezza e la forma che gli arridevano dalle carte 
degli antichi maestri. Bruni prende di mira specialmente i grammatici 
dei suoi giorni e grida che sono come coloro che ai giorni di Cicerone leg- 
gevano Aristotile in cerca di parole senza sentire in esse relazione né 
senso. 

La trasformazione di cui sono documento i Dialoghi non si restringe al- 
la letteratura, ma investe tutta la vita italiana. Se il severo senso morale 
di Dante cedeva dinanzi all’estetismo di Bruni, le liberta comunali 
scomparivano tristemente sotto la violenza dei despoti. Non é senza ra- 
gione che Niccoli difenda Cesare dall’accusa di aver distrutto la liberta di 
Roma. I Dialoghi apparvero quando l’ideale repubblicano veniva o- 
scurandosi e Firenze si apparecchiava a capitolare dinanzi alle ben velate 
ambizioni della famiglia dei Medici. Di qui anche le escandescenze anti- 
democratiche di Bruni che disdegnosamente rifiuta di associarsi al volgo 
nella sua ammirazione per Dante, Petrarca e Boccaccio.” 

A lettura finita, malgrado la ritrattazione del Niccoli, rimane in chi 
legge la chiara coscienza del distacco che separa la generazione del Nic- 
coli e del Bruni da quella di Coluccio Salutati; Salutati granitico nella 
sua serena forza, Niccoli aggressivo, irrequieto, squassato dagli urti 
della storia e dalle tempeste della vita che il viso tranquillo del Salutati 
aveva saputo dominare o almeno tener lontane. 

Si pud magari pensare alla serenita e forza del Salutati con la stessa 
nostalgia con cui il Niccoli pensava alla vita classica; eppure @ vero che 
il Bruni, nella sua sensibilita e nei suoi atteggiementi, si avvicina ai 
moderni. Senza |’ardente aspirazione alla forma che egli ci rivela sarebbe 
difficile comprendere quell’esplosione e fioritura d’arte che |’Italia diede 
al mondo nei secoli XV e XVI. 

DoMENICO VITTORINI 

University of Pennsylvania 


%8 Vedere A. Schiaffini, Tradizione a Poesia (Genova: Emiliano degli Orfini, 1934), pp. 
11-21; E. Faral, Les Arts poétiques du XII* d XIIT® siécle, pp. 40 e 378; C. S. Baldwin, 
Mediaeval Rhetoric and Poetry, (New York, 1928), p. 191. 17 Op. cit., p. 30. 
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JOHN SHAKESPEARE, CORVISER, OF STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON AND THE BALSALL SHAKESPEARES 


OHN SHAKESPEARE, shoemaker, or corviser, who lived in Strat- 

ford-on-Avon in the 1580’s and 1590’s, and who is sometimes hard to 
to distinguish from John Shakespeare, the father of the poet, in the 
borough records, can now be identified as belonging to the Balsall family 
of the same name, and the genealogy of that family can now be traced 
in outline for two hundred years. Since this family lived so long in a neigh- 
borhood where many Shakespeares lived, and since it is known to have 
been the parent of the Baddesley Clinton branch, it may prove, when 
sufficient evidence has accumulated, to be the parent of other branches 
also. It is therefore of interest to students of Shakespeare. 

John Shakespeare, shoemaker, married, November 25, 1584, Margery 
Roberts,! widow of Thomas Roberts,’ corviser, of Back Bridge Street, 
and dropped out of the records after election as Master of the Gild of 
shoemakers in 1592. An entry of 1596 in the Court Rolls of the Manor of 
Balsall,? Warwickshire, shows him selling land there. “John Shackspere 
de Stratford supra Avon in Com. Warr. corviser” by his attorneys Ed- 
ward Graiseley, William Ebrall, and Thomas Benford surrendered to the 
lord of the manor certain lands which were then granted to Richard 
Byssell and his heirs. This process of surrender and regrant was the for- 
mal method of selling copyhold lands. The man who surrendered received 
the money from the new grantee. The lands thus surrendered are de- 
scribed as 

(a) unum mesagium sive tenementum scituatum et existens in Oldyche cum 
pertinentibus 

(b) parcellam terrae cum pertinentibus vocatum hancox thinge 

(c) dua alia crofta cum pertinentibus iacentia in Oldych 

(d) unam parcellam terrae vocatam a nooke cum pertinentibus iacentiam in 
Oldyche 

(e) duas parcellas terrae vocatas Dopkins Orchard cum pertinentibus iacentias 
in Chadwych infra dominium istud 

(f) omnia alia terrae tenementa, hereditamenta. dicti. Johannis Shackspere 
iacentia et existentia in Balsall praedictae. 

1 Sir Edmunk K. Chambers William Shakespeare, 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1930), u, 3-4. 

2 On September 24, 1578, Thomas Roberts leased from the Corporation a tenement in 
Bridge Street. The bond attached to the lease was witnessed by a Thomas Shaxper. 
Halliwell-Phillips, Calendar of Corporation Deeds, p. 123. 

* These Court Rolls have recently become accessible among the Muniments in the 
library of the Shire Hall in Warwick, England. The minutes are written in abbreviated 
Latin. 
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Some of these tracts of land seem to correspond to the pieces of land 
held by a Thomas Shakespeare in Balsall at the time of the Dissolution 
of the Monasteries, as shown by a survey and rental of the Commandery 
of Balsall made at that time. Two copies of this rental exist: one among 
the Muniments in the Library of the Shire Hall in Warwick, torn in 
places; a second among the Miscellaneous Books of the Augmentations 
Office, in the Public Record Office in London, in excellent condition. 
Neither copy contains the date of its making; the Warwick copy has been 
dated 30 Henry VIII; the Public Record Office Copy, 32 Henry VIII. On 
folio 4a of the Public Record Office copy a Thomas Shakespere is listed 
for the following lands: 

(a) as son and heir apparent of Alice Shakespere, wife of Thomas Shakespere, 
deceased, by copy of Court roll made to said Thomas 14 Henry VII, two crofts 
of land with appurtenances at Dopkyns Grove 

(b) the same Thomas as heir of William Shakespere a tenement with ap- 
purtenances in Oldyche by copy of court roll made to said William in . . . ° year 
of the reign of Richard II. 

(c) the same Thomas by copy of court roll made to Thomas Shakespere, 24 
May, 21 Henry VII, two small crofts with appurtenances in Oldiche on the 
High Way. 

And on folio 11a he is listed for another tract: 


(d) Thomas Shakespere by copy of court roll made to one (cuidam) Thomas, 
2 Richard III, a pasture with appurtenances in Brodemedowe. 


The entry immediately following this last is also important for it shows 
that Alice Stephens widow, lately wife of Thomas Stephens, held in free 
bench by copy of Court Roll to Thomas Stephens, 4 Henry VIII, a croft 
called “hancock thing” in Oldich. Just when this piece of land came into 
the possession of the Shakesperes is not clear. At a court for 12 April, 31 
Henry VIII, Alice Othurst widow sold to Thomas Shakespere all her 
land in Oldyche for the term of her life, at the rate of 46s.8d. a year. Her 
land is not listed in the rental, but none of that listed for Thomas Shake- 
spere seems to have been granted to anyone named Othurst. In a Court 
Roll for 27 Henry VIII a Thomas Alethurst (?) was mentioned as having 
a ditch at Shakespere Oak. 

The dates given for the granting of the different copyholds show that a 
Shakespere family had been resident in Oldich from the time of Richard 
II, and suggest the outline for a pedigree. The holder c. 1540 was Thomas 
Shakespere, who held two small crofts in Oldich on the Highway by vir- 
tue of copyhold granted to Thomas Shakespere, 24 May, 21 Henry VII 


‘ The entries are in abbreviated Latin. I give the English equivalent. 
5 A blank space in both manuscripts. Note various spellings of Oldiche. 
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(May 24, 1506), and two crofts of land at Dopkins Grove as son and heir 
apparent of Alice Shakespere, widow of Thomas Shakespere, who had 
received them by copyhold, 14 Henry VII (between August 22, 1498, 
and August 21, 1499). This Alice and her husband Thomas could very 
well be the Alice and Thomas Shakespere of Balsall who joined the Gild 
of Knowle in 1486,° perhaps as a young married couple. Thomas, the 
husband, was perhaps the Thomas Shakespere of the Gild of Knowle 
mentioned in an entry of 1498’ with the phrase pro anima eii, which 
seems to be the formula for prayers for the dead. If so, apparently he 
died shortly after receiving copyhold title to the land at Dopkins Grove. 

Thomas Shakespere in 1540 held a pasture in Brodemedowe by virtue 
of a copyhold to one Thomas, 2 Richard III (June 26, 1484~—June 25, 
1485), but the relationship is not stated, as it is stated in some other en- 
tries in the rentals not only for this but for other families. This cuidam 
Thomas may have been the Thomas Schakspere of the Gild of Knowle 
register in 1486 with the formula pro anima.’ He may have been the 
father of the Thomas who married Alice, and consequently the grand- 
father of Thomas of 1540. The absence of any statement of relationship 
may be due to the scribe, who left out a last name elsewhere, which is 
recovered from Court Rolls, or may indicate that he was not the father 
and that the land passed to the nearest of kin, according to the custom of 
the manor. There was an earlier Richard with wife Alice about 1457,° 
who might have been an elder brother and the father of this Thomas’s 
successor, for according to the custom of this manor, which observed 
Borough English, the land descended from father to youngest son or 
youngest daughter of the first wife, then in similar fashion to children of 
succeeding wives, always observing the youngest line of descent as oppo- 
site to primogeniture. If there were no children, the property went to the 
youngest son of the brother next in age to the decedent, or other heirs, 
observing always the same principle.’ 

Thomas Shakespere in 1540, as heir of William Shakespere, held a 
tenement with appurtenances in Oldyche by virtue of copyhold to the 
said William in the reign of Richard II, which extended from 1377 to 
1399. A William Shakespere was named at the Hillary Term, 11 Richard 
IT (1388) of the King’s Bench as one of the jurors who had previously 


° W. B. Bickley, The Register of the Gild at Knowle (1894), p. 100. Christopher Shake- 
spere and wife Isabella joined the Gild of Knowle in 1511-12. Christopher died in 1558 and 
left Isabella still living. Unless they lived to great age, they were young people when they 
joined. 7 Supra, p. 98. 8 Supra, p. 92. ® Chambers, op. cit., u, 355. 

10 Sir William Dugdale, The Antiquities of Warwickshire . . . etc. The Second Edition . . . 
revised . . . by William Thomas, D.D., London, mpccxxx, article on Balsall, p. 967. Also, 
Patent Rolls 20 Richard II, Part 11, membranes 30 and 29. 
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presented before a coroner of Warwickshire an offence committed in the 
vicinity of the village of Balsall." It is not impossible that the copyholder 
was the juror. If so, the copyholder can be dated as living in 1388. 

This date and the location at Oldyche immediately raise the question 
of the relationship between the Shakespere family here shown to have 
held land in Balsall from 1388 to 1596, and a Shakespere family in the 
adjoining manor of Baddesley Clinton. According to the Reverend Hen- 
ry Norris," Adam Shakespere on 24 November, 1389, held lands by mili- 
tary service, and was described as son of Adam of Oldiche. The younger 
Adam died in 1414, leaving a widow Alice and a son and heir, John, then 
under age, who held the lands until 1441. Just who succeeded him is not 
clear, but in 1465, two brothers, Ralph and Richard Shakespere, held 
lands in Baddesley Clinton, called Great Chadwyns, adjoining Wroxall. 
There is no further mention of the name in Baddesley Clinton. Ralph 
Shakespere left two daughters: Elizabeth, who married Robert Hudspit, 
and Isolda, who married Robert Rakley. In 1506 Elizabeth Huddespit, 
widow, held the lands that had been held by Adam Shakespere in 1389. 

The main points of the Balsall pedigree may be summed up as follows: 

1. Adam Shakespeare of Oldyche had a son Adam who held lands in Baddesley 
Clinton adjoining Oldyche in 1389. 

2. William Shakespere of Oldyche had a copyhold to lands in Oldyche in the 
reign of Richard II, and a man of the same name was juror in 1388 in a case 
arising in Balsall. This William might be the son of the elder Adam. 

3. Richard Shakespere and wife Alice of Woldyche had prayers for their 
souls in Gild of Knowle in 1457. His relationship to Adam and William is not 
clear. 

4. Thomas Shakespere had a copyhold grant of pasture in Brodemedowe in 2 
Richard III. This land was held in 1540 by Thomas Shakespere. A Thomas 
Shakespere had prayers for his soul in the Gild of Knowle in 1486. Since his land 
was inherited by a later member of the family, he presumably belonged to the 
family himself. 

5. Thomas Shakespere in 14 Henry VII received a copyhold to land at 
Dopkyns Grove, to which his widow Alice still had some claim in 1540 when the 
land was listed in the name of her son Thomas as son and heir apparent to Alice 
Shakespere, widow of Thomas Shakespere. Thomas and Alice may be the pair 
of the same name who joined the Gild of Knowle in 1486, and Thomas may be 
the man of the same name for whose soul prayers were said in the Gild of Knowle 
in 1498. His relation to Thomas in 4 is not clear. 

6. Thomas Shakespere, who held all these pieces of land in the Rental of 30-32 
Henry VIII. 

0 Elizabeth G. Kimball, “The Shakespeares in Warwickshire.” LTLS, May 9, 1936, p. 
400. 

2 Notes and Queries, Eighth Series, vol. vi, December 28, 1895, p. 501. This article 
has been quoted constantly since publication. 
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7 or 8. John Shakespere of Stratford-on-Avon, corviser, who sold these pieces 
of land in 1596. 


What was the exact relation of John Shakespere, corviser, to the 
Thomas in 6, who held the lands c. 1540? That cannot yet be determined 
beyond dispute. If Thomas of 1540 was the son of Thomas who died in 
1498, he must have betn at least 41 years of age at the time of the 
Rental, even if a posthumous child. He need not have been older, for ac- 
cording to the custom of Borough English which prevailed on the manor 
he would have inherited as the youngest son. If he were the Thomas 
Shaxpere, shoemaker, who died in Warwick in 1577," he would have been 
seventy-eight years of age at the time of his death. This age is not im- 
probable, but the dates for the marriages of his sons Thomas and John 
indicate that they would have to be children born rather late in life. This 
Thomas Shaxpere, shoemaker, of Warwick, left a copyhold in Balsall to 
his wife Agnes, and consequently appears to have belonged to the family 
there. If he were not identical with the Thomas of 1540, it is possible that 
he was the son. He should then be placed 7 in the pedigree outline. It is 
possible that the Thomas Shakespere who held land in Balsall in 1540 
himself went to Warwick and was the father of the Juliane Shakespere 
who was named as a servant in the will of Richard Anstie of Warwick, 12 
January, 1549.“ Thomas Shaxpere, shoemaker, who died in Warwick in 
1577, left three sons, William, Thomas, and John, besides a daughter 
Joan, wife of Francis Ley. If the sons were named in order of age, John 
would be the youngest, and as such would inherit by Borough English 
the Balsall property after the death of his mother, who was willed land 
there in free bench. He could very well be the John Shakespere, corviser, 
of Stratford-on-Avon, who sold Balsall property in 1596. 

At the time of the Rental, a Ralph Shakespere and wife Brigitta, wife 
of William [the surname is omitted in both copies without any blank 
space] held a pasture in Barston called le Stoklynge lying between Brad- 
noke and Morecote Wood, by virtue of a copyhold, 19 Henry VIII, to 
said William and William’s legitimate heirs. At a court for October 1, 1 
Edward VI," Ralph Shakespere, his wife Brigitta, and her daughter 
Elizabeth Buttrey surrendered this land and it was granted to Thomas 
Merrshe. At the same court Ralph was a member of the jury. A court roll 
among those at Warwick shows that he was constable of Barston, 34 
Henry VIII. 


% Chambers, op. cit., 1, 365. The will of this Thomas has been frequently mentioned by 
other writers. 

4 Worcester Wills, v, 281, at Birmingham Probate Registry. 

% Court Roll of the Manor of Balsall at the Public Record Office. S.C. 2, Portfolio 207, 
no. 9, 
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In the Rental a John Shakeshaft and wife Margaret, sister and heir of 
Edward Johnson, are listed as owning a messuage with appurtenances 
called “a plough place,” by copyhold of 12 Henry VIII. In the Court 
Rolls he appears as decenarius 28 Henry VIII and 31 Henry VIII. Sir 
Edmund K. Chambers mentions his residence in Balsall from 1543 to 
1549, and notes that the name of Richard Shakespere of Snitterfield is 
spelled Shakeschafte and Shakstaff in some of the Snitterfield records." 
A Court Roll for 26 October, 5 Edward VI, misplaced among the 1599 
Court Rolls at Warwick, shows that a John Shakeshaft was then a juror. 

Although the Court Rolls of the Manor of Balsall at Warwick are nu- 
merous and the earliest dates from the second or third year of Henry V, 
there are several large gaps in the succession. The Shakespere entries in 
them are few. The John Shakespere who was fined at the meeting of the 
Court 6 October, 31 Elizabeth, could very well be the John Shakespere, 
corviser, of Stratford-on-Avon. An Anthony Shackspere was one of a 
large group fined at the Court for 28 April, 44 Elizabeth for enclosing on 
the common. The Laurence Shackspere fined 11 James I for a similar of- 
fense could very well be the Laurence Shakespere of Balsall, mentioned 
as cousin in the will of John Shakespere of Wroxall in 1575.!7 The Shake- 
speres must have left the manor shortly after the accession of James I, 
for the name does not occur in the Rental of 2 January, 12 James I, when 
the manor passed from Lettice, Countess of Leicester, to Robert Sidney, 
Viscount Lisle. 

The significance of the data here presented lies first in the fact that 
they identify the troublesome John Shakespere, corviser, of Stratford- 
on-Avon; second, that they show a family named Shakespere owning 
land in Balsall from about 1388 to 1596; third, that this family lived in a 
neighborhood where many Shakesperes lived; fourth, that since it was 
the parent of the Baddesley Clinton branch, it might also be the parent of 
other branches; fifth, that the custom of Borough English, which pre- 
vailed on this manor, may explain some discrepancies in dates that have 
confronted previous investigators in making conjectural pedigrees, for 
they may have assumed that the holder of the property was the eldest 
son instead of being the youngest son. 

RUPERT TAYLOR 

Clemson College 


16 Chambers, op. cit., 1, 372. 17 Chambers, op. cit., 1, 355. 
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RICHARD HAYDOCKE AND ALEXANDER BROWNE: 
TWO HALF-FORGOTTEN WRITERS ON 
THE ART OF PAINTING 


ICHARD HAYDOCKE, who published at Oxford in 1598 a trans- 

lation of Lomazzo’s Trattato dell’arte della Pittura, and Alexander 
Browne, who claimed authorship of the Ars Pictoria (1669), are not 
completely unknown to fame. Each had rather curious contacts with 
historically important persons: the former, with King James I and with 
Sir Thomas Bodley, founder of the Bodleian Library; the latter, with the 
Duchess of Monmouth, and with Mr. Samuel Pepys, whose wife was his 
pupil. It is true that the shrines of these writers have been visited but 
seldom, although the diligent inquirer will find that each is accorded a 
brief notice in the catholic pages of the Dictionary of National Biography, 
and occasional comment upon one or the other crops up in widely scat- 
tered sources. 

Yet it happens that some interest and significance attaches to these 
obscure figures. My purpose in the present paper is, first to point out a 
direct connection between the two writers, hitherto unnoticed—a con- 
nection established by the fact that Browne saved himself the trouble of 
composing his most substantial book by the simple if dubious method 
of copying most of his material verbatim from Haydocke’s work, trans- 
posing its chapters to suit his less exacting standards. Secondly, I suggest 
that the two men have a bond in the transition of certain ideas relative to 
the art of painting, which also have a value to the literary historian; for, 
as I shall hope to show, they represent landmarks in a tradition that began 
in England in the year 1598, and proceeded at least as far as 1753, and 
doubtless farther. 


I. The known biographical facts about Haydocke may be summed up 
in a few words. He was educated first at Winchester College, whence he 
proceeded in 1588 to New College (then St. Mary’s) Oxford. He became 
a fellow in 1590, received his B.A. in 1592, and his M.A. in 1595. He ap- 
pears to have had some travel on the continent, and then to have re- 
turned to the university, where, while dabbling in divinity, he carried on 
the study of medicine. He subscribes himself “student in Physik” upon 
the title-page of his treatise on painting. He received the degree of Bach- 
elor in Medicine from Oxford in 1601, and he seems to have remained 
there until about 1605 when he settled in Salisbury, where he practiced 
as a physician for many years. Anthony 4 Wood, who has given us the 
foregoing information in his Athenae Oxoniensis, concludes with the state- 
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ment that “he lived always a physician of good repute at Salisbury, and, 
retiring for a time to London, died, and was buried there, a little before 
the grand rebellion.” 

It is odd that so little information about Haydocke has turned up, con- 
sidering the fact that he is given at least a little space in the following rep- 
utable historical works: John Stow’s Annals (1615); Sir Richard Baker’s 
A Chronicle of the Kings of England (1643); Arthur Wilson’s History of 
Great Britain (1653); Edmund Lodge’s Illustrations of British History 
(1791); and James Granger’s Biographical History of England (1824). 

But this fact is not so odd as the oddity of the man Haydocke for which 
these historians have remembered him, namely, a curious eccentricity 
which brought him into contact with King James, and resulted in a great 
deal of notoriety. The essentials may be given in the words of Arthur 
Wilson, who, as I have said, was writing in 1653: 

In the beginning of James’s reign Richard Haydock of New Colledg in Oxford, 
practised Physick in the day, and Preached in the night in his Bed. His Practice 
came by his Profession, and his Preaching (as he pretended) by Revelation: 
For he would take a Text in his sleep, and deliver a good Sermon upon it, and 
though his Auditory were willing to silence him, by pulling, haling, and pinching, 
yet would he pertinaciously persist to the end, and sleep still. 

Wilson goes on to say that this faculty of Haydocke’s created something 
of a stir, and that the matter was brought to James’s attention because of 
the King’s known interest and skill in questions concerning spiritual rev- 
elation. Haydocke was brought to London, and the King was treated to 
a private hearing of one of the somnambulistic sermons, and straightway 
began to take counsel upon the prodigy. This is brought out in certain 
letters from the court, which are reprinted in Lodge’s Illustrations of 
British History. There are four of these letters: two from Edmund Las- 
celles to the Earl of Shrewsbury; one from Rowland Whyte to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury; and one from the Earl of Worcester to Lord Cranborne. 
From these we learn that the interview took place on April 9, 1605, and 
that the King pondered the matter until April 28, when he came to the 
conclusion that Haydocke was perpetrating a hoax. On that day he 
charged Haydocke with imposture, obtained a confession from him, and 
promised royal forgiveness, requiring only that the impostor should make 
a public recantation. It is interesting to see how the King’s sagacity is 
praised by the chroniclers. More interesting (as an illustration of con- 
temporary manners) is the close concern which the Earls of Shrewsbury 
and Worcester and Lord Cranborne showed about the progress of the 
affair; for the communications which I have cited are in the nature of 
bulletins from the court. For instance, on April 27, the Earl of Shrews- 
bury is told that “the man seemes to be a very honest man, of a good 
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complexion, of a civill conversation, and discreet ...”; and that the 
King has not yet decided upon an opinion. 

A final point in this strange business is brought out by Wilson, and has 

to do with Haydocke’s reasons for wishing to deceive his auditors. Al- 
though the explanation is over three centuries old, it still has a modern 
ring, for what Haydocke was evidently seeking was nothing more nor 
less than publicity. According to Wilson, Haydocke gave the following 
explanation to the King, by way of self-excuse: 
That he apprehended himself as a buried man in the Vniversity, being of a low 
condition, and if something eminent and remarkable did not spring from him, 
to give life to his Reputation, he should never appear any Body, which made 
him attempt this Novelty to be taken notice of. 


There is something rather pathetic in this confession, and it is pleasant 
to think that James was lenient with the misguided faker. 

It is an irony of retributive justice that Haydocke, having got the “‘no- 
tice’ that he so much desired, has been remembered chiefly for that piece 
of pitiful charlatanism; yet he had already accomplished two services to 
literature, either one of which would have assured him a small but re- 
spectable place in the cultural history of his country. 

For, in the year 1598, there was printed in Oxford a large and hand- 
some folio volume, with the following title: A Tracte containing the Artes 
of curious Paintinge, Caruinge, & Buildinge written first in Italian by JO: 
PAUL LOMATIUS painter of Milan and englished by R. H. student in 
Physik. This work is, as its title declares, a translation of Giovanni Paolo 
Lommazzo’s Trattato dell’arte della Pittura, published in Milan in 1584." 
Haydocke’s work is significant for a number of reasons. In the first place, 
it is the first English translation of an Italian work on the art of painting, 
and as such it is an important pioneer work in a field where Englishmen 
are commonly supposed to have entered late. Moreover, as faithful as 
Haydocke is to his original in the main body of the text, there is a good 
deal of interesting matter that is his own. At least one chapter of the 
work is of his own composition; and he takes issue with his author on 
several occasions, both in the text proper and in marginal notes. The 
Dedicatory Epistle to Sir Thomas Bodley, with its allusions to Bodley’s 
foundation of the library at Oxford, will repay reading; and there is a 
long prefatory address ‘‘To the ingenuous reader,” which is full of curious 
and illuminating remarks on the state of painting among his contempo- 
raries in England. Furthermore, the engraved plates, of which there are a 
number (ably executed) are the work of Haydocke himself, as is, no 
doubt, the title-page, with the self-portrait. When one remembers that 


1 Reprinted in Rome in 1844. There has been no English translation since Haydocke’s. 
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Sir John Harington is openly boastful about the copper-plates in his 
translation of the Orlando Furioso (1591) as being among the earliest 
first-class examples in England, we may give Richard Haydocke his prop- 
er place among the early English copper-plate engravers. 

Haydocke’s sense of independence, and the quality of his judgment is 
indicated in the following excerpt from the Address to the Reader: 


... the exceeding falsenesse and corruption of the Milan print, fraighted with 
not so feawe as a thousand faults more then are corrected at the ende, (besides 
the difficulty and strangenesse of the matter it selfe) hath inforced mee in divers 
places, to regard rather the true sense and purpose, then the exact wordes by 
my Auctour; as who list to compare the coppies shall well perceive. So that hee 
shall find, neither a Paraphrasticall, Epitomized, or meere Verball translation: 
but such a mixed respectivenesse as may shewe, I indevoured nothing more, 
then the true use, benefit, and delight of the Reader, howsoever mine unexer- 
cised stile shall come short of the sweeteness of our much refined tongue. 


And in the following passage, he defends himself against the envy of 
contemporary translators who may be disposed to criticize his work: 


Wherefore, if any selfe-conceited writers shall holde themselves wronged, either 
because I have not iumped with their singular humours, or for that I have pub- 
lished that talkative knowledge, which they assumed to themselves by concealing 
their Auctour; they may first remember, that it were as lawfull and as easie a 
matter for another man, to thinke well of his owne doings, as for them to be too 
much wedded to an overweening opinion of their owne singularity; insomuch as 
both are in the same degree of vanity. And secondly, that the common thankes I 
shall gaine abroade, will easily countervaile their private frownes. 


Like a good scholar, he indicates specifically what his omissions and addi- 
tions are; and like an earnest one, he states his ultimate aim and object, 
in these words: “What I have done is apparant. See now (in a word) 
why. My finall reason is plaine: THE INCREASE OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE ARTE. ...”’ He then proceeds to define a two-fold appeal, which he 
hopes that his book may have. He wishes to capture the attention of 
workmen (that is to say, painters), and of those who can make the art 
prosper by their purchasing-power, namely the patrons. For, he says, if 
painting is at a low ebb, it is for two reasons: 

First the Buyer refuseth to bestow anie great price on a peece of worke, because 
hee thinkes it is not well done; And the Workemans answere is, that he there- 
fore neither useth all his skill, nor taketh all the paines that he could, because hee 
knoweth before hand the slendernes of his reward. 


Haydocke declares that it is one of the purposes of his book to offer some 
relief in this state of affairs: 


That both these obiections might be taken away, I have taken the paines, to 
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teach the one to iudge and the other to Worke. Both which will bee the better 
effected, if both the one and the other shall give themselves, to a diligent ob- 
servation of the excellencie of Ancient workes; indeavouring by all meanes to 
purchase them, and refusing no coste, when they may bee had. 


And here he gives us an interesting note on the activities of ‘picture-col- 
lectors in Elizabethan England: 


In which point some of our Nobility, and divers private Gentlemen, have very 
well acquited themselves, as may appeare, by their Galleries carefully furnished, 
with the excellent monuments of sundry famous ancient Masters, both Italian 
and Germane. 


Another noteworthy comment in the Address to the Reader shows us 
Haydocke’s concern for the preservation of old masterpieces which have 
suffered neglect or clumsy attempts at restoration, upon which point he 
speaks out loud and bold: 


Myself have seene divers goodlie olde workes finely marred, with fresh and 
beautifull colours, and vernishes; a singular argument (to say nothing of the 
Owners) of the bolde and confident ignorance of the workemen: whome as I can 
never sharply enough reproove, for manie indignities in their daylie practise; so 
may I iustlie condemne them, for their disgracefull handling of divers Honour- 
able Personages, and even Princes themselves by publishing to the worlde, not 
onely unlike, but most lame, disproportioned and unseemelie Counterfeites (as 
they tearme them) of their livelie persons. 


We also discover from the Address that Haydocke has practiced paint- 
ing for his pleasure and recreation, for the preceding seven years; that he 
is on familiar terms with prominent scholars, as well as painters, in Lon- 
don and Oxford; that he possesses seasonable modesty, and a sense of 
humor which enables him to laugh at himself now and then. He shows the 
typical Elizabethan’s pride in the English tongue and confidence in the 
abilities of his countrymen, but he is conscientious enough as a critic to 
realize that things could be much better, and he is not ashamed to de- 
clare that the purpose of his book is for the enlightenment of the popular 
mind. Altogether, one cannot fail to admire both the industry and the 
spirit with which the man went about his work. 

The volume consists of over two hundred folio pages, and is concerned 
chiefly with the theory and criticism of painting, although there are some 
detailed treatments of specific technical points, as, for example, the 
chapters on “Proportion’”’ and on “‘Perspective.’’ What I wish to empha- 
size, however, is the fact that the layman or the general student of litera- 
ture will find in the text many topics of discussion that possess a back- 
ground-value far beyond their purely technical considerations. Thus, the 
chapter on “The Vertue of Light,” or that on ‘“The Passions of the 
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Mind,” or that on “The Motions Procured by the Seven Planets,” with 
its corollary chapter “How all the Motions May Accidentally Befall Any 
Man Though Diversely,”—these and similar subjects bear witness to a 
stream of ideas, some of them philosophical, some scientific, and some 
pseudo-scientific, which was flowing into England after the high tide of 
the Italian Renaissance. And I venture to suggest, in view of certain 
tendencies in modern Shakespearean criticism, such as those represented 
by studies of Hamlet’s melancholy from the point of view of Elizabethan 
“psychology,” that a study of some of the material presented by Hay- 
docke (for example, such a chapter as “‘How the Body is Altered by the 
Passions of the Minde’’) might prove fruitful indeed. Haydocke himself 
is not unaware of certain literary implications, which he associates with 
his own compatriots. An instance of this occurs in the chapter on the 
portrayal of “Action.”’ Here the author states that he holds it expedient 
to read the poets, who in similes and examples deal with men or animals 
in vigorous action, such, he says, “as we may find in Homer, Virgil, Ovid, 
Horace, Catullus, etc., all which the worthy Ariosto hath imitated in 
that his imcomparabel Furioso.” To this passage Haydocke adds the 
following marginal note: “Our English Painters may reade Sir Philip 
Sidney, Spencer, Daniel, etc.’’ That this is more than a conventional re- 
mark is proved by the fact that Haydocke again draws upon Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene to illustrate a pictorial concept of ‘Actions and Gestures.” 

In this somewhat eclectic way I have tried to indicate the general na- 
ture of the book, and something of its significance to modern students for 
its own sake. 

I revert to Haydocke’s Address to the Reader, this time to note his 
expressed intention of publishing another volume. He takes leave of the 
reader in these words: 


. .. If thou shew thy selfe thankeful for this, thou hast halfe deserved the next, 
which I owe as a dewe debt to all such, as ingenuously take this, for part of pay- 
ment. Farewell. 


The second work, so far as is known, never went to press. We do know 
that it was to have dealt chiefly with Architecture, and its failure to ap- 
pear is regrettable, for Haydocke could have told us interesting and im- 
portant things about the art of architecture in Elizabethan England. 

Be that as it may, the folio of 1598 was not altogether unappreciated. 
It is significant, I think, that Sir Thomas Bodley gave some special in- 
structions about it. In his letter of June 4, 1601 to Thomas James, the 
First Keeper of the Bodleian Library, he writes: “If I could gette Loma- 
zius in Italian to be ioined with Master Haidocke’s English it would de- 
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serve a good place in the Librarie” ; and in three other letters dating from 
1601 to 1604 he makes respectful references to the translator.” 

I shall presently have occasion to speak of the influence of the work 
itself, but first I want to turn to the other service performed by Hay- 
docke, to which I have alluded earlier. This was in the form of a sugges- 
tion to his friend Nicholas Hilliard, the miniaturist, that the latter 
should compose a treatise on the art of miniature, or of limning. 

The facts are set forth in a passage in Haydocke’s “‘Address’’—a pas- 
sage which is again both entertaining and informing. He has been dis- 
cussing the praise which is due to Englishmen who have excelled in the 
art of painting, in spite of handicaps: and continues, 


And for their farther incouragement, I could wish I had the skilfull pen of 
George Vasarie, to eternize their well-deserving names to all succeeding ages. 

For then (I doubt not) but that I should in a short time finde matter enough, 
to write Parallels of their lives, comparing our ENGtisH Painters with the 
ITALIANS, as PLuTarcu did the RoMANE CapPTAINEs, with the GRAEcIANS. Then 
would M. Nicnotas Hittrarps hand, so much admired amongst strangers, 
strive for a comparison with the milde spirit of the late worldes wonder RAPHAELL 
UrsInE; for (to speake a truth) his perfection in ingenious ILLUMINATING or 
LIMMING, the perfection of Painting, is (if I can iudge) so extraordinarie, that 
when I devised with my selfe the best argument to set it forth, I found none 
better, then to perswade him to doe it himselfe, to the viewe of all men by his 
pen; as hee had before unto very many, by his learned pencell: which in the 
ende hee assented unto; and by mee promiseth you a treatise of his owne practise 
that way, with all convenient speede. 


Hilliard’s treatise, called The Arte of Limning, was composed between 
the years 1598 and 1602. It has been made available through publication 
in the Walpole Society Annual,’ under the able editorship of the late 
Philip Norman. 

Not only students of the fine arts but also students of Elizabethan his- 
tory and literature are indebted to Richard Haydocke for exacting Hil- 
liard’s promise to write the treatise; for, while much of the work is tech- 
nical, it contains several passages of general interest that we would not 
willingly let die. One of these relates to a conversation with Sir Philip 
Sidney,—‘“‘that noble and most valiant knight, that great scoller and 
excellent poet, great lover of all vertu and cuninge.’”’ This conversation 
has for its subject the art of perspective, and the dialogue between the 
two men throws much light upon cultivated contemporary opinion in 
matters relating to the fine arts. 


* Letters of Sir Thomas Bodley to Thomas James .. . ed. G. W. Wheeler (Oxford, 1926), 
pp. 6, 23. 24, 27. 100. #1 (1912), 1-50. 
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Another passage, which I cannot refrain from quoting, has a threefold 

interest in that it gives us something of the savor of Hilliard’s style; it 
shows his sincere and self-respecting devotion to his art; and it forms a 
link, in its final sentence, with the work of Lomazzo, and consequently, 
with Haydocke: 
Yea, ifimen of worth did knowe what delight [the art of painting] breedeth, 
how it remoueth mallancoly, auodeth euell occasions, putteth passions of sorrowe 
or greefe awaye, cureth rage, and shortneth the times, they would neuer leaue 
till they had attained in some good meassur a more than comfort. Maie he haue 
both praysse and euen honor in the sight of men liuing and fame for euer after, 
and princes comonly giue them competent meanes, by which not the workmen 
soe much as themselues are eternized, and famously remembred as the nurses of 
vertue and arts. Wherefore it is truly written Honos alit artes, and many noble 
and honorable persons haue bine practizers themselues of the art of painting, as 
Lomatius very learnedly and truly hath in order repeated. . . . 


To return now to Haydocke’s translation: We have seen that it was 
among the first books in the new Bodleian Library. Without going into 
too much detail, I wish now to cite a series of instances to show that the 
work was consulted and was looked upon as an authority for a consider- 
able period of time. It is so used by Henry Peacham, who published The 
Art of Drawing with the Pen, and Limming in Water Colours (1606). This 
author produced an enlarged work, under the title of Graphice (1612). 
This was reissued the same year, with the title The Gentlemans Exercise. 
The material from Peacham’s earlier writings was finally incorporated, 
in much condensed form, in The Compleat Gentleman,—the work for 
which he is best known,—which was first printed in 1622 and went 
through numerous editions thereafter.‘ Haydocke is recommended to 
gentlemen students in Sir George Buc’s essay, The Third University in 
England, a work which gained wide currency by being published as an 
appendix to Stow’s Amnals, in 1615.5 William Burton, the brother of the 
famous author of the Anatomy of Melancholy, published an excellent 
History of Leicestershire in 1622, and left a sheaf of manuscript which 
contains important remarks on English painters and painting. He, too, 
has studied Haydocke’s book.° It is clear also that Franciscus Junius, the 
Anglo-Saxon scholar and librarian to the Earl of Arundel, who published 
The Painting of the Ancients (1637), is under obligations to Haydocke for 
the plan and chapter-organization of that work. The same thing is true 
of the popular, if anonymous, treatise called The Excellency of the Pen and 
Pencil (1668),’ and of the far more popular Polygraphice of William Sal- 

« See Compleat Gentleman (1622), pp. 104 ff. * See p. 986. 

6 See John Nichols, Hist. and Antiq. of Leicestershire, etc. (1800), m, pt. I, pp. 489-490. 

7 “Collected from the Writings of the Ablest Masters . . . as Albert Durer, P. Lomatius, 
and divers others.” See p. 9 for passage from Haydocke’s Lomazzo. 
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mon, which went through eight editions from 1672 to 1701. George Ver- 
tue knew Haydocke’s book well. He made frequent references to it in the 
notes of which Horace Walpole availed himself in compiling the impor- 
tant Anecdotes of Painting; and one finds in Vertue’s other notebooks, 
which are happily being printed by the Walpole Society, additional refer- 
ences.*® Not the least important use made of Haydocke’s work was that of 
William Hogarth, who, in his Analysis of Beauty (1753), not only quotes 
it extensively (often, it is true, for purposes of disagreement), but actu- 
ally states that it was this book which suggested to him the fundamental 
thesis of his own work, which is ultimately bas:d upon an observation 
made by Michaelangelo to his pupil Marco da Siena, to the effect that he 
“should always make a figure pyramidal, serpentlike, and multiplied by 
one, two, and three.’’® It is at least one of the curiosities of literature that 
the medical student of Oxford who “apprehended himself as a buried 
man in the University”’ should have been an inciting force, as it were, in 
the mid-eighteenth century aesthetic controversy which raged about 
Hogarth’s famous “Line of Beauty.” 

Besides the interest which the book seems to have held for men like 
Hogarth, Walpole, Vertue, and Burton, it served as a fountain-head for 
those treatise-writers whom I have mentioned, as well as others who re- 
peat through the years the principles set forth by Lomazzo. A few of 
these themes may be listed, as illustrating conventional topics of discus- 
sion which constantly recur: 


The dignity of painting as a learned art, with the authority of scholarship and 
the approval of the nobility to support it. 


The question of the superiority of painting over sculpture. 


The proper painting of abstract virtues, like Providence, Hope, Concord, Clem- 
encie, etc., and their opposites. 


The problem of lively representation according to the natural characteristics of 
an object, which is allied to the question of decorum. 


The concomitant question as to what things should properly be painted according 
to the personal observation of the painter, and what things can be represented 
according to tradition, or by the exercise of “fancy” on the painter’s part. 


The application of the five conventional criteria by which a work of art is to be 
judged. These are regularly listed as, 1. Invention, or the history; 2. Proportion, 
or symmetry; 3. Colour (including lights and shadows); 4. Motion (i.e. the ex- 
pression of actions and passions); and, lastly, what is called the “collocation,” 
or regular position of the figures of the whole work. 


* E.g. Notebooks, m1, 24, Walpole Society, xx (1932). 
* Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty (1753), “Preface,” pp. v-vii, xvii; Chapter x1, pp. 76-77. 
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II. We may now turn to Alexander Browne, whose name should, of 
course, figure in the brief chronological survey which I have just given. 
His large debt to Haydocke has already been hinted at and will presently 
be considered in more detail. 

Browne has maintained a small and somewhat ambiguous place in the 
history of various branches of the fine arts in England for the past one 
hundred years. Walpole omitted his name from his Anecdotes of Painting, 
but in the edition of 1849, the editor James Dallaway furnishes the fol- 
lowing note: 


Walpole has passed over Alexander Browne, a vender of prints, of which 
many are in a creditable style. He always omits the name of the engraver, but 
never his own, A. Browne, excudit. In 1669, he published Ars Pictoria, or an 
Academy treating of Drawing, Painting, Limming and Etching, with thirty 
copper-plates, fol. Browne taught drawing, and practised it with success. The 
designs in his book are selected from foreign masters, and are well executed. We 
have no proof that he engraved them himself. Granger notices twenty-five por- 
traits to which Browne’s name is attached with an excudit. They are all from 
Lely. 


In this way Browne was first called to the general attention of students of 
seventeenth-century art in England. Succeeding commentators have 
been able to add little to our knowledge of Browne. While his life and 
works are matters of concern primarily to the historians of art, some of 
his activities and relationships may hold some interest for other students 
as well. 

As not infrequently happens with obscure figures, a good deal of con- 
fusion has occurred in the various accounts of Browne. Hence, the first 
purpose of this part of my paper is to gather some information about the 
man, particularly as regards his relationships with Samuel and Mrs. 
Pepys; secondly, to unravel some of the confusion surrounding the bibli- 
ography of his writings; and, finally, I wish to draw attention to his 
wholesale borrowing, in the Ars Pictoria, from Richard Haydocke’s 
translation. 

Space permits me to dwell upon only two of his activities as a teacher, 
which happen to possess some literary and historical interest, as well as 
human curiosity. One of his pupils was Anne, Duchess of Monmouth,— 
a fact which we learn from his dedicatory epistle to the Ars Pictoria, 
where, in the midst of much obsequious flattery, he writes: 


Your Grace was pleased from my poor instructions to draw a nobler honour to 
this Art, then Artists themselves e’re could do. Not that I presume to claime any 
share of this, which is solely due to the Grandeur of your Quality and sweetness 
of Humour. ... As much as can, or may be attributed of Divinity to mortals, 
is certainly due to your Grace, who are so much higher advanced in glory, by 
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how much the meaner and undeserved a Title I can make to myself of your in- 
dulgence, to this honest, though not grand essay, unless only in this, that it 
intreats the favourable Eye of so Eminent a Personage. 


Toward the end of the epistle Browne assures the Duchess that the ex- 
amples of great paintings which he sets forth will live only in the re- 
flected glory of her eminence, “For Paint and marble must needs dye 
sooner then your great Name.’’ Browne would doubtless be surprised if 
he could know that it was not the Duchess, but another pupil of his who 
is chiefly responsible for such immortality as he has achieved, namely, 
the wife of Samuel Pepys. 

From Pepys’s Diary we are able to date exactly the beginning of the 
instruction. On May 7, 1665 the diarist records that his wife had begun 
on the day before “to learn to limn of one Browne. . . and, by her be- 
ginning upon some eyes, I think she will [do] very fine things, and I shall 
take great delight in it.’”!° Events will show that Pepys’s anticipated de- 
light was to turn to ashes; but for several months, anyway, he was able to 
take some pleasure (and pride) in his consort’s progress. On September 3, 
he could gloat over another lady-pupil of Browne’s, when he brought 
home to dinner Lady Penn and her daughter Peg. ‘‘After dinner,” he 
says, “I made my wife show them her pictures, which did mad Pegg Pen, 
who learns of the same man and cannot do so well.’ But already Pepys 
had begun to be suspicious of the handsome painter (whose portrait by 
Huysmans may be seen in the frontispiece of his Ars Pictoria, 2nd Edi- 
tion), for only a few days before, on August 28, he had arrived at Wool- 
wich to find his wife ‘“‘walking to the waterside with her paynter, Mr. 
Browne, and her mayds” (p. 60). He gave voice to his jealousy on Sep- 
tember 30, in reporting a quarrel between Mrs. Pepys and one of her 
maids, in which the latter had had the impudence to threaten to tell Mr. 
Pepys something that would “shut the mouth” of his wife. “Which,” 
says Pepys, “I suspect may be about Brown.” He is disposed to fling out 
of the house at once and pass the night aboard ship, but considering, 
among other things, the comfort of his own bed, he quiets his indigna- 
tion.” A month later, Pepys was discomfited again. On returning home in 
Woolwich, he found a crowd making merry in his dining-room with the 
lights out, the candles having fallen out of their sconces. This circum- 
stance, exclaims Pepys, “God helpe me! raised my jealousy presently.” 
But though Browne is there, Pepys discovers to his relief that Mrs. 
Pepys had gone to Greenwich, expecting to meet her husband at that 
place. Consequently, he decides to go there, and Browne decides to go 
along. “And so with a lanthorne, and 3 or 4 people with me, among 


1 Wheatley ed. (1902) rv, 408. 0 Jbid., v, 64. ® [bid., pp. 98-99. 
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others Mr. Browne, who was there, would go, I walked with a lanthorne 
and discoursed with him about paynting and the several sorts of it.’ 
This is the last we hear of the painter in 1665, and it is clear from the 
next entry that Mrs. Pepys dropped her lessons for a time and did not 
resume them until May of the following year. 

On May 3, 1666 Pepys is set upon a rage; for with sickness in the house, 
he finds his wife “minding her paynting and not thinking of her house 
business, this being the first day of her beginning the second time to 
paynt. This together made me froward that I was angry with my wife, 
and would not have Browne to think to dine at my table with me always, 
being desirous to have my house to myself without a stranger and a 
mechanique to be privy to all my concernments.”” His temper is up this 
time, and he continues the quarrel on the next evening. “ . . . had a great 
fray with my wife again about Browne’s coming to teach her to paynt, 
and sitting with me at table, which I will not yield to.”” He continues ina 
reasonable but firm spirit, “I do thoroughly believe she means no hurt in 
it; but very angry we were, and I resolved all into my having my will 
done, without disputing, be the reason what it will; and so I will have 
it.’ 

How effective Mr. Pepys’s firmness of will was likely to be we learn 
when, less than a month later, we are told of a dinner-party at the 
Pepys’s, which included Mr. Lovett and his wife,—a ‘‘pretty couple,” 
and “Browne, the paynter.’’ It is fair, I think, to assume that by this 
time, Pepys’s excellent but troublesome wife had given her lord satisfac- 
tory reassurances with regard to her attitude toward Browne. Certain it 
is that Mrs. Pepys herself had no exalted idea of Browne as a painter, for 
we have her own comparative estimate between him and the painter 
Bosse, in an entry made on July 14, with reference to a portrait of the 
diarist. “This day Bossc [sic] finished his copy of my picture, which I 
confesse I do not admire, though my wife prefers him to Browne... .” 

Again Browne drops from the scene, to reappear three years later, in 
the not very surprising circumstances of a patronage-seeker: 


May 27, 1669. Presented this day by Mr. Browne with a book of drawing by 
him, lately printed, which cost me 20 s, to him. 


This is Pepys’s final reference to the man, and it is easy to imagine that 
Mrs. Pepys had grown weary of painting, or of the painter, or both; and 
that the husband felt that he could now afford to be generous to a man of 
talent, whom he had been once so far forgetful as to style, “a stranger 
and a mechanique.” 


3 [bid., p. 131. M Tbid., p. 284. 6 Tbid., p. 285. 
6 Tbid. (May 28, 1666), v, 300. 
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If Browne was a “‘mechanique”’ he was, at least, a fairly busy one. 
What with his teaching and his print-vending, he still found time to bring 
from the press three not uninteresting items, one of which went through 
at least two editions, and to take some part (how much is still to be deter- 
mined) in the execution of a large number of prints. 

The following isa list of the literary works of Browne, with their proper 
dates, so far as I have been able to discover them: 


1. The Whole Art of Drawing........ 1660, 
Be Ds 5 oles as Gee's vee 1669, 
3. Ars Pictoria (2nd Edition)........ 1675. 


To this list should be added A Compendious Drawing Book, which, 
though it is not dated and contains no letterpress (being simply a collec- 
tion of some thirty-three engraved plates), can yet safely be placed after 
1675, as the plates appear to be later impressions of those used in 1675 
Ars Pictoria, with the addition of three others. 

Some importance may be attached to this list, for the reason that the 
bibliography of Browne has been confused by a failure to understand the 
relationship between the several titles and editions of the works. Even so 
eminent an authority as Mr. Arthur M. Hind, Curator of Prints at the 
British Museum, has fallen into error regarding the two editions of the 
Ars Pictoria." And H. B. Wheatley, the editor of Pepys, confuses A 
Compendious Drawing Book with the Ars Pictoria, stating that the latter 
was the second edition of the former.'® But I wish to point out the fact 
that the first edition of the Ars Pictoria was certainly published in 1669. 
A copy of this edition has reposed for many years in the Library of Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, and is listed in the printed catalogue of that institu- 
tion. A glance at the title-page leaves no doubt that the book is the first 
edition of the Ars Pictoria, of which the 1675 print is correctly declared 
by Browne to be the second edition. This fact enables us, incidentally, 
to identify the book for which Mr. Pepys had to pay his twenty shillings. 

This matter settled, we may turn to the text itself. The book consists 
of three parts. Part I deals with the principles of the art of painting, and 
covers Pages 1-76; Part II treats of the art of miniature or limning 
(Pages 77-97); and Part III is devoted to the art of etching (Pages 98- 
110). To these parts are appended the thirty-one full-page engravings. 


7In his History of Engraving and Etching from the 15th Century to the Year 1914, he 
writes: ‘‘... The year 1669 has been given as the date of the first edition of the Ars 
Pictoria. That of 1675 is described on the title-page as a second edition; but until I find a 
copy dated 1669 (which is not in the British Museum, nor mentioned by Hazlitt or 
Lowndes) I shall be inclined to regard his Whole Art of Drawing, Painting, Limning and 
Etching, published by Peter Stint, 1660 (in which the article on etching exactly corresponds 
to the Ars Pictoria) as the earlier edition alluded to.” 18 Fed. cit., vu, 330. 
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With Parts II and III I shall not be concerned here, except to say that 
they may be referred to scattered earlier English works upon their sub- 
jects, and are, indeed, as Mr. Hind has noted, a reprinting of materials 
that Browne had published in his own Whole Art of Drawing, in 1660. 
Part I, however, brings us back to Haydocke’s translation of Lomazzo; 
for, notwithstanding Browne’s declaration to the Duchess of Monmouth 
that “this is an honest book,” the fact is that it is in all points practically 
identical with the work of the Elizabethan, with the exception of five 
pages which, for some strange reason, are acknowledged (with the most 
ceremonious propriety) to have been adapted from a treatise of the 
Italian, Odouardo Fialetti. The residue of the work, namely 69 folio 
pages, are lifted directly from Haydocke. Although he changes the order 
in which the chapters should come, Browne follows his source word for 
word, except where he fancies that he is improving its vocabulary, by 
bringing it up to date, or by making its diction more genteel. Thus Hay- 
docke regularly uses the Elizabethan word “‘table”’ for picture. By 1669 
this form had become outmoded, and Browne consistently substitutes 
piece, the then fashionable term for a painting. But Browne’s care in im- 
proving the vocabulary of his original occasionally leads him into ridicu- 
lous mistakes, as, for example, where Haydocke quite properly refers to 
“the fore parts of a table,” Browne endeavors to correct it to “the four 
parts of a piece,” which, in the context, fails to make the slightest sense.'* 

As to the order in which the chapters come in this downright piece of 
plagiarism, it would appear that Browne tried to conceal his pilfering by 
the rather naive device of juggling the parts of his appropriated material. 
In spite of this attempt, it is possible to say just what he used of Hay- 
docke’s, what he omitted, and where he placed the material that he did 
use. The following table of correspondences will demonstrate Browne’s 
method of borrowing. 


19 Two additional absurdities may be noted: 

A side-note on p. 69 in Browne’s text reads: Vide George Vasari della pittula capib. This 
is an obvious misreading of Haydocke’s Vide George Vasari della pittura cap. 16. That this 
is an error of ignorance rather than of bad proofreading is suggested by the fact that the 
blunder appears in the second edition also. 

On p. 26 of the Ars Pictoria, in a discussion of the differences between painting and carv- 
ing, Browne states that painting “‘is distinguished from Caruing, (though not essentially, 
but onelie accidentally (as is saide in the Proeme) by reason of the diversitie of the matter, 
wherein both of them represent Naturall thinges). . . . ” This is exactly the text of Hay- 
docke, of course, (p. 15). Browne’s parenthesis “‘as is saide in the Proeme” makes no sense 
at all, for the simple reason that there is no ““Proeme” to his treatise. In Haydocke, on the 
other hand, the reference is clearly to the somewhat lengthy “Preface,”’ in which the dis- 
tinction between painting and carving is discussed. It is evident that Browne has here, as 
elsewhere, stupidly reprinted his original. 
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HAYDOCKE 
PartI,pp. 25-28 
33-68 
13-21 
Part II, 135-142 
1--92 
(omitting pp. 12-17, 25-73, 77-88) 


The obvious result of this particular part of my investigation is the 
exposure of as deliberate a piece of literary thievery as one is likely to 
meet with. But other implications suggest themselves. Browne moved in 
a cultivated circle and he was an entertaining talker, as we have seen 
from Pepys’s reference to their conversations concerning the fine arts. 
Rascal though he was, he may have had a larger share than he realized, 
both through his writing and his talk, in the transit and dissemination of 
ideas that had first been introduced into England some three-score years 
before, by that industrious and enthusiastic Elizabethan translator, 


Richard Haydocke. 


Newcomb College, 
Tulane, University 
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XXXVI 
EARLY DRAFTS OF THE GARDEN OF CYRUS 


LTHOUGH the original MSS of most of Sir Thomas Browne’s pub- 

lished works have disappeared, a number of fragments and drafts 

of passages of The Garden of Cyrus have survived in his loose papers and 

notebooks, now in the British Museum and Bodleian. In editing Browne’s 

miscellaneous writings a few years ago Keynes noted the resemblance of 

several fragments to portions of the printed essay,' but aside from his 
brief annotations this material has remained unexplored. 

Only two passages in the notebooks specifically mention the quincunx 

—the theme of The Garden of Cyrus. The first of these occurs in a group 
of notes on patterns in nature. These notes begin with the statement 
that nature ‘“‘Geometrizeth” and observes an order in all things. Then 
follows an interesting, if roundabout, progression of associated ideas: ob- 
servations on the structure of the spider web, the nests of ants and bees, 
the shape of the bee’s mouth, the honey comb, the “honey comb stone” 
found by the sea shore, frogs’ eggs with their “neat dissection,” and, 
finally, the quincunx: 
The Quincunx in the artificial (ranging of or) ornament of Orchards & ranging of 
trees wh afford an open vewe on the sides is naturall in some plants, as in the seed 
or julus of the Calumus Aromaticus & extendeth unto animalls observable on the 
brests of swans gesse & Turkeis.? 


Here is the embryo of the central idea of The Garden of Cyrus—that in 
various forms of nature may be discerned the figure of the quincunx, that 
arrangement of five in which the ancients laid out their orchards. At this 
point Browne’s train of thought was evidently interrupted, for after 
three brief comments on circular and sexangular patterns the series ends. 
To find the quincunx idea stated again one must turn to another MS 
where this passage, clearly a recasting of his original statement, occurs: 


In the ordering of trees the ancients & moderns much comended the Quincunx, 
or disposure of trees that one stands betwixt 4 neerely 2 ways are cleere unto 
viewe & passage & this seems very proper (aff) for affording a dewe noarth & 
east, & 

(Nature) (in) Herin they imitated nature wh (much) delighteth much in this 
figure. The elegant julus of Calamus Aromaticus the disposure of long peper, 


1 The Works of Sir Thomas Browne, ed. Geoffrey Keynes (London, 1928-31), v, 204, 341, 
352. 

2 Sloane MS. 1866, fol. 6; Works, v, 203-205. Cf. 1v, 85, 96-98. For the above and en- 
suing quotations from the notebooks fresh transcriptions have been made, differing in 
some respects from Keynes’s text. Illegible words and letters are indicated by dots; deleted 
words are given in parentheses; letters obviously omitted in error are supplied in brackets. 
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the seeds (in) are thus set in the bottome or pulpe thereof, where they growe 
in the Artichoat. The pappous seeds of dandelyon & Tragopogon, in the branches 
of pines the tenderer shootes, that order may bee observed in the rough exclu- 
sions of the stalk 

The same is observabl in animall figurations in the disposure of the combs of 
bees, discernable in the breast of gees & ducks, Turkies (wh) where in the fethers 
are planted in this order, & something in the pores of mans flesh, wh is a kind of 
net worke. 

As also in the skales of fishes.* 


While the above passages do not actually appear in the text of The 
Garden of Cyrus, they deserve mention because the material in them pro- 
vides the framework of its third and central chapter. Although each 
topic is considerably elaborated in the essay, some phrases, such as “ele- 
gant julus” and “rough exclusions,” are carried over intact. It seems un- 
likely, however, that these two passages were deliberately written as 
sketches of a discourse on the quincunx. Their casualness suggests rather 
that they were random observations which Browne appropriated from 
his notebooks and enlarged upon. That this was his frequent practice is 
shown by the more conspicuous instances of his use of notebook material 
cited below.‘ 

Most of the notebook passages which are incorporated in The Garden 
of Cyrus appear to have been hastily jotted down. The first of two hither- 
to unprinted MSS,' reproduced below, illustrates Browne’s way of 


crowding the pages of his notebooks with heterogeneous comment in a 
nearly illegible hand. As the transcription shows, it is a medley of conjec- 
ture and observation: 


Whether the intellectu[al]ll lines and 

[vjayne materia[I] truths are not highly disposed 

butt dist[o]rted (magni. . .) magnified thinned 

subtilised in some heads wherby they have 

that irregular (... ) of ApprfeJhe[n]sive notion{s] & corupting 
& incur[a]ble hallucinations were noe vulgar 

contemplation. 


3 Sloane MS. 1875, fol. 100; Works, v, 340-341. Cf. rv, 85-98. 

* Hints of the quincunx theme may also be detected in another group of notes on plant 
structure, which reveal Browne’s interest in geometrical patterns in nature and his eager- 
ness to discover arrangements of five (Sloane MS. 1875, ff. 73-85; Works, v, 363-372). 
The irregular handwriting and the haphazard crowding of the pages indicate that these 
notes were written at varying intervals. 

5 Sloane MS. 1882, fol. 1 r. This is one of four pages omitted by Keynes (Works, v, 353- 
356): fol. 1 r. and v., fol. 4 v., and fol. 5r. Fol. 1 r. and fol. 4 v. are reproduced here; fol. 5 r., 
which will be referred to briefly but not reproduced, is half torn away; fol. 1 v. contains 
only six lines, nearly illegible. Corrections of my transcriptions will be welcomed. 
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That every body is first a spirit Paracelsus could 
affirm wh in the maturfa]tion of fruits & seeds is also 
verified from the expr{e]ssion of Aristotle that the spiritous parts 
bec{a]me water & water after was earth. 
Ani{m]al gene[ra]tion is conceived to bee made by (a) 
the impregnation of a spirituill vapor 
for in the seve[r]all pr[o]duction of plants (many) ma[n]y seeds were 
found in the first rudiment & husk nothing butt a flatuous 
distention of the tegument afterwfar]d a thin liquor 
wh in longer time incrassateth into a pulpe & kern{e]ll 
observ{a]ble in Alm[on]ds Pistac{h]ios & nutts wh is also 
answered in the progress of Ani[ma]ll semination from 
crude pubescency unto perfection. 

whether the 
whether the intellectuall & phantastical lines 
are not thus righ[t]ly disposed butt distorted, magnified 
(thinned) diminished distorted & ill placed in the mathematicks of 
some heads (braynes) 
whereby they have irregular apprehensions of things perverted 
notions conceptions & (in) incurable hallucinations were 
noe unpleasant speculation. 


It will be noticed that the fragment on “‘intellectuall lines” is rewritten at 
the end, after one false start with “‘whether the,” and that the allusion to 
Paracelsus seems to have been inserted as an afterthought. The interest- 
ing thing about this MS is that the second version of the “intellectual! 
lines” fragment appears almost intact in the fourth chapter of The Gar- 
den of Cyrus, while the comment on generation and the inserted note on 
Paracelsus appear together, much revised, in an entirely different con- 
text in the third.* To attempt to reconstruct Browne’s procedure in com- 
posing these portions of the essay would be mere guesswork, but the MS 
is enlightening in that it shows the intermingling of fact and speculation 
in his notebooks, as well as his practice of recasting stray comments and 
inserting additions to observations already made. 

From the various notebook passages which have been printed in 
Keynes’s edition of Browne’s Works other of his habits of composition 
may be discovered. The persistent occurrence of certain topics suggests 
that he was apt to rephrase his ideas over and over again. The passage in 
The Garden of Cyrus on the “five Brethren of the Rose,” for example, ap- 
pears in three different pages of Sloane MS. 1875, and the final form in 
the essay seems to derive from all three.? Conversely, the tedious passage 
immediately preceding it is a patchwork of disconnected facts and ideas 
from several distinct observations in the same MSS.® Although this dis- 


® Cf. Works, rv, 91, 116-117. 7 Cf. Works, tv, 94 and v, 352, 364, 367. 
5 Cf. Works, rv, 94 and v, 366, 364, 365. 
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connectedness probably accounts for the congested style which makes 
parts of The Garden of Cyrus almost unreadable, it did enable Browne to 
work in a large amount of miscellaneous information and to introduce 
learned terms which he had stored up from his reading. 

As might be expected, the notebooks contain a number of passages 
which appear almost verbatim in The Garden of Cyrus. In Sloane MS. 
1882, for example, are several carefully written paragraphs which may 
be found practically unchanged in the third chapter.* The deliberate 
handwriting and the coherent expression would seem to indicate that 
these are merely final drafts for the essay, yet they may have been other- 
wise intended. They deal entirely with the sprouting of seeds, and do not 
refer to the quincunx. The irrelevance of these passages to their context 
suggests that they were written for another purpose, and that Sir Thom- 
as was here simply appropriating material he found ready made in his 
notebooks." 

A second hitherto unprinted manuscript page" containing what ap- 
pears to be the first draft of the opening paragraphs of The Garden of 
Cyrus reveals something of the way Browne went about writing his more 
elaborate prose. As the transcription shows, it is little more than a series 
of phrases strung together, with small regard for punctuation and spell- 
ing, and the headlong scrawl in which it is written is convincing evidence 
that Sir Thomas composed rapidly. 


That Vulcan gave arrowes unto Apollo & 

Dianna the fourth day after their nativities may 
passe for a blind (.. . ) Apprehension in 

the ancients of the (fourth) wo[r]kes of the fourth day 
when the diffused light at the beg[inJing contr[a]cted 
in a (body) orbes & conformed into the corporall rays 
of the sunne. diffused before that time 

hints there also are & planer discri[p]tions from 
pagan pens of the workes (.. . ) of the third day wh wherin 
platon seemd to (ans) broche (w...) when long 
upon the ea(r]th (unhappily tragic) diserting 

the minerall & subte[r]raneo[u]s creation unh(appil) 
unhappily passed over the vegetable creation 


* Ff. 4-9; Works, v, 353-356. Cf. rv, 88-91, 102. 

10 These passages attracted the attention of the scientifically-minded Dr. Henry Power, 
an admirer and student of Browne. He wrote Browne at some length regarding the specific 
meaning of these passages, and Browne promptly replied. See Works, v1, 288-295. 

1 Sloane MS. 1882, fol. 4 v. This passage was apparently written on a later occasion 
than the other passages in this section of the MS, for with the exception of the half 
dozen lines on fol. 1 v. it is the only one written on the verso. Mr. H. I. Bell, Keeper of the 
MSS, British Museum, suggests that the leaves of this MS were used, or intended to be 
used, on one side only, and that the verso entries were made with a different ink, and pos- 
sibly with a different pen. 
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Early Drafts of “The Garden of Cyrus” 


& Ovid whom most conceive to have reade 

this pa[r]t of Moses in 3 words shutts up 

this pa[r]t of the third day. & Plinny in the other 
part in answer coldly omitteth the first orna[m]entall 
scen{e] of nature the primitive dyet off animals 

& fi[r]st storie of physick the dieticall pa[r]t 

& contantuall generation chiru[r]gerie wh 

plead i... primitive from the act of god in (casting the) 
taking out (the) & closing up the ribbe of 

Adam seems by a former passage whereby 

God cast him into a Deepe sleepe wh 

causeth the art of physick butt in vayne 

wee dispute the Antiquitie of heali{n]g or 

even of gods acts themselves 


So sketchy is this draft that it is scarcely recognizable as Browne’s save 
for certain flashes of style such as “‘coldly omitteth the first ornamental 
scene of nature.” The general impression is of a quick hand and a rapidly 
moving imagination.” Eight times in this one passage of twenty-seven 
lines Browne has struck out a word, or a beginning of a word, after he has 
written it—“body” deleted in the sixth line, for example, and “orbes” 
put in its place. Several of these are words written prematurely, as with 
the twice crossed out “unhappily,” suggesting that he was thinking more 
quickly than his pen would write. Three times he has inserted words be- 
tween the lines; “coldly,” for instance, in the seventeenth line is clearly 
a fortuitous afterthought. Whether Browne had an essay upon the quin- 
cunx in mind when he wrote this passage is not clear, but it is certain that 
he revised it carefully, for at the bottom of a torn folio in the same MS a 
fragment of this same passage appears."* Moreover, a comparison of the 
page with its counterpart in The Garden of Cyrus reveals that it has been 
carefully polished and revised. The wording is made more elegant. “In 


” This passage provides excellent illustration of Dr. Johnson’s penetrating remark about 
Browne: “On whatever subject he employed his mind, there immediately started up so 
many images before him, that he lost one by grasping the other.” (Christian Morals. . . . 
With a life of the author, by Samuel Johnson (London: 1756], p. lii.) 

4% Fol. 5 r. As less than half of this folio remains, it did not seem worth reproducing 
here. The fragment at the bottom is as follows: “physick may plead . . . act of (plung) god 
.-.Sleepe & chiru .. . second passage of .. . up the ribbe of Ada... the Antiquitie.” 
Beside the passage, in the margin of the page, are the words: “three parts of this act,” 
and three words in Greek, probably those cited in the margin of the printed text. Cf. 
the latter part of the MS above, and Works, rv, 69; also cf. a similar passage in “Plants 
mention’d in Scripture,’ Works, v, 4. The fragment at the top of the folio relates to the 
sprouting of “‘oates” and rye; it corresponds roughly to the paragraph in The Garden of 
Cyrus beginning “The seminal nebbe” (Works, tv, 89-90), and evidently is a draft of that 
passage. 
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the ancients” becomes “according to Gentile Theology”; “‘platon”’ be- 
comes “the Divine Philosopher”; and “sunne’’ becomes “‘these Lumi- 
naries.”” The concrete phrase “Taking out and closing up the ribbe of 
Adam” is reduced to the general “that one passage concerning the rib 
of Adam.” Certain phrases, such as “‘the minerall and subterraneous 
creation” and “‘Plinny in the other part,” as well as the last clause, “in 
vayne wee dispute the Antiquitie of healing,” have disappeared entirely. 
Finally, the printed version is rounded out with the whimsical notion 
that “gardens were before gardiners” so that horticulture has seniority 
over the arts of physic and surgery! In this way Browne fashioned the 
colorful introduction to the essay on the quincunx, and it is likely that he 
created many of his purple patches by a similar method—first casting his 
ideas into a loose paragraph, then gradually transforming the rough frag- 
ment into the stately and sometimes overwrought periods with which all 
his readers are familiar. 

While only a few of the many notebook passages related to The Garden 
of Cyrus have been presented here, it becomes apparent that Browne 
used his notebooks not only as a storehouse of random ideas and miscel- 
laneous observations, but also as a repository for hastily struck off prose 
sketches in various states of revision. Once embarked upon the composi- 
tion of his essay, he did not hesitate to appropriate ideas, observations, 
and even whole paragraphs to his immediate design. 

JEREMIAH S. FINCH 

Princeton University 
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XXXVII 


CRITICAL ACTIVITY OF THE POETIC MIND: 
JOHN MILTON 


R. T. S. ELIOT in his essay “The Function of Criticism” has com- 

mented admirably upon the part which criticism plays in the work 
of creation itself, calling the highest kind of criticism that which a 
trained and skilled writer directs toward his own work. “Probably,” Mr. 
Eliot says, “‘probably, indeed, the larger part of the labour of an author 
in composing his work is critical labour; the labour of sifting, combining, 
constructing, expunging, correcting, testing: this frightful toil is as much 
critical as creative.” But there is a tendency, “a Whiggery tendency,” 
so he continues, to deplore this activity of the artist, to regard the great 
artist as an unconscious artist. Certainly the eighteenth century, whose 
unfortunate imitation of Milton Mr. Eliot deplores elsewhere, regarded 
Milton as an unconscious artist, understanding him literally when he 
speaks (P.L. 1x, 21-24) of a 


... celestial Patroness who deigns 
Her nightly visitation unimplored, 
And dictates to me slumbering, or inspires 
Easy my unpremeditated verse. 


No student of Milton today, of course, regards him as an unconscious 
artist or shares Dr. Johnson’s failure to see that Milton in the matter of 
literary form was not undisciplined, but self-disciplined, that failure to 
adhere to the rules of a school was not to ignore all rules whatsoever. We 
are aware with Mr. Eliot “that the critical discrimination which comes so 
hardly to us has in more fortunate men flashed in the very heat of crea- 
tion; and we do not assume that because works have been composed with- 
out apparent critical labour, no critical labour has been done.”’ But even 
though Miss Lockwood and Mr. Lewis have called attention to the re- 
visions in the Trinity Manuscript! and Miss Darbishire to the care with 
which the manuscript of Paradise Lost was prepared for the printer,? not 
everyone realizes, I think, the extent to which Milton carried his self- 
discipline in the composition of his poems, to what matters of minute and 
at first glance unimportant detail he gave repeated attention, or how 


1 Laura Lockwood, “Milton’s Corrections to the Minor Poems,” MLN, xxv (1910). 
Miss Lockwood’s four-page article is in large part concerned with material treated here. 
I have drawn upon it frequently. Mr. C. S. Lewis’s study, “A Note on Comus,” RES, 
vu (1932), is important to us for its demonstration of Milton’s concern for unity of tone 
in Comus. 

* Helen Darbishire, The MS. of Paradise Lost, Bk. I, Introduction, pp. xv ff. 
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studied his composition was. I have myself pointed out Milton’s concern 
for correct punctuation and for correct prosody in the Trinity Manu- 
script.* Milton was equally, or still more, concerned to find the right 
word, and in following his search, in studying his revisions, we shall see 
the poetic mind in its critical activity of “expunging, correcting, testing.” 


I. Vividness and Clarity.—Of Milton’s corrections in the Trinity Man- 
uscript Miss Lockwood observes that “Usually . . . it is reasonably clear 
that Milton is revising for the direct purpose of rendering the thought 
more logical or more vivid,” and although there are many revisions in 
the manuscript apparently designed to achieve other ends, it is true that 
at the stage in the composing process which the manuscript represents 
most of them are made for the sake of clarity or logical consistency. 


He revised less to make a well-sounding line, a more picturesque or imaginative 
verse, than a verse which expressed a coherent and convincing thought. In doing 
this there appear to have been certain habits which he recognized as part of 
his style and which he sought to correct. For example, . . . he frequently sub- 
stitutes a less technical word or phrase . . . Again he seeks a simpler expression, 
one savoring less of bombast. 


As examples of the substitution of less for more technical words or 
phrases, Miss Lockwood cites the substitution of wed your divine sounds 
for mixe your choise chords (At a Solemn Music, 3), ill-sounding for 
chromatick (jarres) in a cancelled line of At a Solemn Music, imperiall 
rule for rule and title (Comus, 21), guesse of for steerage of (Comus, 310), 
clowdie for polisht (Comus, 134) and give resounding grace for hold a count- 
erpoint (Comus, 243). And certainly the two substitutions cited from Aé 
a Solemn Music and the much discussed substitution of give resounding 
grace for hold a counter point at line 243 of Comus are apparently designed 
to avoid the technical musical terms which are in the original readings, 
and which, as technical, might be obscure to the general reader.‘ But that 
the substitution of imperiall rule for the rule and title in Comus, 21, ‘‘im- 
periall rule of all the sea-girt Isles,” which first read, “the rule and title 
of each sea-girt Isle,” is accounted for by the same desire is not so clear, 
since in addition to avoiding a somewhat technical phrase, rule and title, 
the change produces what is both in and out of context a much more 


* “The Punctuation of Comus,”” PMLA, 11 (1936) and “Milton’s Prosody in the Poems 
of the Trinity Manuscript,” PMLA, trv (1939). 

‘ Hold a counterpoint is the reading of the Bridgewater MS. It has therefore sometimes 
been attributed to Lawes’s influence. Since it is a reading cancelled in the Trinity MS, 
however, it is more likely that the revision was made after the performance of the Mask— 
at any rate after the preparation of the Bridgewater MS or its original. See my article, 
“The Text of Comus, 1634-1645,” PMLA, tm (1937). 
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musical line, avoids (as Milton has striven to avoid elsewhere) a stress on 
of, and gains much by the rich suggestiveness of the word imperiall. 

So also does the substitution of guesse of for steerage of in line 310 reveal 
the mixed motives which enter into the choice of any word or phrase. The 
Lady is asking Comus how to find the place where he claims to have seen 
her brothers: 

307. La. to find out that good Shepheard I suppose 
308. in such a scant allowance of starrelight 
309. would overtaske the best land-pilots art 
310. without sure steerage . . . 


it reads first. Line 310 is then changed to “without the sure guesse of well- 
practiz’d feet.”’ Here, since Jand-pilots in 309 is a near and logical antici- 
pation of the “technical” word steerage, and since the context so clearly 
defines its terms as to leave no danger of obscurity, it is necessary surely 
to look for some other reason for the change than the desire on Milton’s 
part for less technical language. We find it, I think, in the very phrase, 
sure guesse,—in Milton’s fondness, in other words, for oxymoron and for 
paradoxical expressions verging upon it. 

In any event, to say that Milton had in mind when he made these revi- 
sions any principle more definite than the desire for clearer, more logical, 
or more vivid expression, to suggest that he approached his manuscript 
determined systematically to rid it of technical terms whose presence he 
recognized as an unfortunate mannerism of his style, surely requires more 
evidence than the manuscript has to offer.5 Nor does the fact that bom- 


§ Another revision, not listed as such by Miss Lockwood, seems to me to be even more 

properly thought of as designed to avoid a “technical” term. In line 154, 

153... . thus I hurle 

154. my dazling spells in to the spungie aire 

155. of power to cheate the eye with bleare illusion, 
dazling replaces powder’d. Verity has the following note: “‘Dazzling. The Cambridge MS. 
has powdered; cf. ‘magic dust,’ 165. No doubt as the actor spoke these lines, 153-156 (cf. 
Thus’), he scattered some powder in the air... ’’ Verity’s note is based on Masson’s, 
which goes on, “ . . . Milton by a judicious change, concealing the mechanism of the stage 
trick, substituted ‘dazzling’.”’ 

That some change to conceal the stage trick was “judicious” we may agree, but the 
change that was made is as near to careless and slip-shod work as any in the MS., for thus 
in line 153, as Verity’s note points out, refers to a throwing gesture, whether or not it be a 
powder that Comus hurls into the air, and magick dust in 165 makes it a powder whether 
the word is cancelled or not. As the line first read, Comus quite literally threw dust into the 
eyes of his victim, dust “of power to cheate the eye with sleight, blind, or bleare (he tries 
all three words) illusion.’ As it stands revised, he only hurls “‘dazling spells,” which have 
the same power and which appear later as dust. There are too many implications beyond 
the line in which the change is made for the substitution of a single word to be sufficient 
for the end in view. 
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bastic phrases and lines are sometimes cancelled for equivalents less 
bombastic, or cancelled altogether, mean necessarily that Milton went 
through his poem to get rid of bombast. There are too many other 
phrases, lines, and paragraphs which would also have been cancelled. 
What he did, more probably, was change those passages which seemed 
for one reason or another unsatisfactory as he read them or copied them. 
That the reason for his dissatisfaction was sometimes the extravagance 
of what he had written may be taken for granted. 

In addition to the cancellation of original lines 384—385, which we have 
already discussed, Miss Lockwood cites the exclamation of the Lady, be- 
ginning in the middle of line 216, 

216. I see yee visibly, & while I see yee 
216a. this dusky hollow is a paradise 
216b. & heaven gates ore my head now I beleeve. 


Milton combines 216 and 216b into 216, “I see yee visibly and now 
beleeve,” cutting the rest because he has “certainly felt,” says Miss 
Lockwood, “the incongruity of such sentiments.” Her third instance is 
part of the Brother’s speech after line 357, speculating as to whether 
their sister ; 
su fares as did forsaken Proserpine 

when the big wallowing flakes of pitchie clowds 
& darknesse wound her in. 


Everyone will agree, surely, that the poem is better for the absence of 
these lines, and because of their extravagance. There are other instances. 
In lines 608-609, for example, where the Elder Brother, speaking of “that 
damned magician,” ends his speech by saying, 

606. Ile find him out 

607. And force him to restore his purchase back, 

608. Or drag him by the curls, to a foul death, 

609. Curs’d as his life, 


he said first (not only in the Trinity Manuscript, where the substitution 
is not indicated, but in the Bridgewater version as well), 


608. or drag him by the curls & cleave his scalpe 
609. downe to the hips. 





Warton’s note on this line concludes, ‘‘When a poet corrects, he is apt to forget and de- 
stroy his original train of thought.”” Masson responds in his note to line 165: “Some com- 
mentators think Milton had forgotten that he had changed ‘powdered’ into ‘dazzling’ in the 
former passage, or else he would not have kept ‘dust’ here. The criticism is absurd. Why 
should Comus not divulge here that it was ‘dust’ or ‘powder’ he had thrown in line 154?”— 
which leaves us wondering why the change that concealed the “mechanism of the stage 
trick” should have seemed “judicious” to Masson in the first place. If Milton’s intention 
was to conceal the stage mechanism, he has not succeeded. 
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Originally line 607 read release his new got prey instead of restore his pur- 
chase back. This change is made in the manuscript. 

After line 488, “‘if he be freindly he comes well, if not,’’ we find the can- 
celled line, “had best looke to his forehead. heere be brambles,” beside 
which, in the left margin, are written he may chance and scratch, and 
above it in the right margin, a just Defence is a. All this is cancelled. Line 
489 reads, “defence is a good cause & heav’n be for us.”” Unquestionably 
all these changes constitute improvement, improvement away from ex- 
travagance or bombast. 

Most of the changes, however, (and most of them are not so extensive) 
of the same general class as these, designed to render the thought simpler, 
clearer, more logical, or more vivid, are not susceptible of classification 
as avoiding the technical or bombastic.® They are, like these, simply de- 
signed to produce more consistent and more coherent verses. Most of 
them are not (like some we have discussed) the substitution of acceptable 
lines for bad lines or the mere omission of questionable lines, but rather 
the substitution of better for good ones. Many of them are matters of the 
most minute detail—and of great importance,—the mere substitution of 
one word or short phrase for another. Miss Lockwood points out, for ex- 
ample, that in the Lady’s speech in 193, “they had ingadg’d thire 
wandring steps too farre,’’ wandring comes more fittingly from the 
young girl than the youthly which it replaces. We must add that it is not 
only more fitting to the girl, but also to the context, since it is not the 
youth of the brothers but their wandering which has caused their se- 
paration from their sister—and it is “where they are and why they 
come not back” that is the labor of her thoughts in this soliloquy. 

Instances of similar revisions are so many as to make it possible to dis- 
cuss only a small proportion. In Arcades, for example, in the lines 


61. but else in deepe of night when drousinesse 
62. hath lockt up mortall sense then listen I 
63. to the czlestiall sirens harmonie, 


line 62 is first written, “hath chain’d mortalitie then listen I.” Hath 
chain’d mortalitie is cancelled and hath lockt up mortal eyes is substituted. 
Then eyes is cancelled for sense. The substitution of lockt up mortall eyes 
for hath chain’d mortalitie is made, surely, because it is a much clearer, 
much truer image for sleep. But there is a contrast in the rest of the line. 


* When Milton changes a line, we may be sure that he was dissatisfied with it, but 
whether we can know the reasons for his dissatisfaction is by no means certain. The best 
we can do is describe the effect of the revision he makes, remembering even when we point 
out a possible reason for a correction that an author’s motives in choosing between alterna- 
tive expressions are uecessarily mixed. 
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When mortal eyes are locked, J listen, and the use of mortal eyes to con- 
trast with (immortal) ears is absurd. Sense, substituted for eyes, retains 
the virtues of the more specific image and is general enough to supply the 
desired antithesis. Incidentally, sense gets rid of the unpleasant occur- 
rence of eyes and J in the same line.” 

In Comus, 179-181, is a revision similarly designed, I think, to achieve 
more logical imagery. The Lady is speaking: 

179. Yet O where else 


180. shall I informe my unacquainted feete 
181. in the blind mazes of this tangled wood.* 


(Line 180 is written in the margin as an insertion; I suspect it was first 
intended to follow 181.) Line 181 is much revised: mazes replaces alleys, 
this replaces these, tangled replaces arched. What plural noun was to fol- 
low these we cannot know, of course, although the cancelled arched sug- 
gests trees or rows, so that the line may have read, “in the blind alleys of 
these arched (trees).’”’ Whatever the original, certainly the substitution 
of mazes for alleys and tangled for arched is a great improvement in the 
direction of more consistent, more pertinent, more expressive, more 
logical imagery, for the thickness of the wood is necessary first for the 
separation of the Lady from her brothers and second for her danger. The 
revision changes 2 well-kept, well-ordered Schwarzwald into a genuine 
forest, underbrush and all. 
In another passage, lines 398-403, 


398. you may as well spread out the unsun’d heapes 
399. of misers treasure by an outlaws den 

400. and tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 

401. danger will winke on opportunity 

402. and let a single helplesse mayden passe 

403. uninjur’d..., 


the single substitution of hope for thinke (400) emphasizes the personal 
application of the brother’s words and in so doing identifies the “‘single 
helplesse mayden” as the sister, changing a speech in its original form like 
too many of the brothers’ speeches a mere philosophical speculation into 
a genuine expression of fear. It also gets rid of the rhyme with winke in 
the middle of the next line. 


7 The line, especially in its second form, hath lockt up mortall eyes, is a reminiscence of 
line 163 of The Rape of Lucrece: “When heavy sleep had clos’d up mortal eyes.”” The final 
reading almost completely obscures the parallel. Dr. R. H. Singleton has pointed out to 
me a number of passages in which revision similarly removes obvious reminiscences. 

* Miss Lockwood cites the revision of line 181 as a revision aimed solely at “poetic sug- 
gestiveness.” 
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Often the revisions are less important than these and result in only a 
slight improvement (where only slight improvement is called for) in 
clarity or exactness. Thus in Comus 816, “‘& bound him fast; without his 
rod revers’t,” rod replaces art in the Spirit’s explanation to the brothers 
of their error in letting the “false enchaunter scape’”—the error that 
makes it possible for Sabrina to supply the solution of the plot. The next 
line, 817, ‘and backward mutters of dissevering power,” explains that 
not only must the wand be reversed, but the incantation also—a neces- 
sity which no doubt led Milton in the first place to write art. Rod, of 
course, enters into an alliteration besides. In line 523, in the description 
of Comus as “‘deepe skill’d in all his mothers witcheries,” deepe skill’d 
replaces deepe learnt, which in turn had replaced enur’d, as an excellent 
example of Milton’s care for exact diction in its recognition of witchcraft 
as a skill, an “art,” as it were, instead of a science. In line 948, the more 
specific verb met replaces original come: 


948. where this night are met in state 
949. many a freind to gratulate 
950. his wish’t presence... . 


In line 627, ‘“& shew me simples of a thousand names,” names replaces 
hews, avoiding an illogical suggestion since the particular “‘simple’”’ in 
question, though in other climes it bear a bright golden flower, is but a 
“small unsightly root.” 

In addition to verbal substitutions resulting in greater clarity or more 
logical consistency, there is another class in which one word is substituted 
for another nearly synonymous with it for the sake of different, perhaps 
richer, connotative values, the one being preferred to the other simply 
for its own sake. Thus in Comus, line 117, “and on the tawnie sands & 
shelves,”’ ‘awnie replaces yellow, and is in context, as Miss Lockwood 
points out, much richer in “poetic suggestiveness.”’ Here is surely a mere 
question of Milton’s preferring one “synonym”’ to another, the substitu- 
tion involving no change except in the differing connotations of the two 
words.® Similarly in line 215, “‘and thou unblemish’t forme of chastity,” 
unblemish’t replaces unspotted. Unspotted, in spite of the negative prefix, 
raises the image of spots. The more general term, unblemish’t, does not, 
and leaves the “forme of chastity” unspotted for the reader, requiring 
him to make no mental erasure of a falsely conjured image. Like tawnie 


* Verity points out that this line is part of the unquestionable debt of Comus to The 
Tempest, here to 1, 2, 375: 
Come unto these yellow sands, 


and that the substitution of tawnie for yellow makes the likeness between the lines much 
less striking. Cf. note 7, above, 
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and yellow, the words are practically synonymous, differing in connota- 
tion (and hence in value to the poet) rather than in denotation. In line 
448, “that wise Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin,” unconquer’d replaces 
unvanguisht, which had replaced original @eternall. Unconquer’d and un- 
vanquisht have a common advantage over @ternall in that they represent, 
as eternall does not, at once the failure of attacks upon Minerva’s vir- 
ginity and the attacks themselves; unconquer’d is preferred to unvan- 
quisht, perhaps, because of the excessive alliteration which unvanquisht 
brings into the line, already rich in the sounds of v and w. 

Similar instances (the list is representative, by no means exhaustive) 
of the preference of one synonym to another for the sake of differing con- 
notations are to be found ir the substitution of snares for mets (164), 
granges for garners (175)"° thronging for cramming (713), thaw for melt 
(853), potent for powerfull, myghty, and original potent (255), prosperous 
for prospering (270)," close for sad and original lone (349), sepulchers for 
monume(nts) (471), and charmed for mag(ic) (904). Line 545, “with 
flaunting honiesuckle, & began,” read first, with suckling honiesuckle. 
Suckling is cancelled and blowing substituted; then blowing is cancelled 
for flaunting; flaunting is cancelled and blowing restored, only to give 
way once more to flaunting. 

Sometimes a verbal substitution involves not the mere substitution of 
one synonym for another, but an actual change in image, or secures an 
image where none was. In Comus’s apostrophe to the Goddess of Noc- 
turnall Sport, 

130. mysterious Dame 
131. that neere art call’d but when the dragon womb 
132. of Stygian darknesse spitts her thickest gloome 
133. and makes one blot of all the aire, 

134. stay thy clowdie ebon chaire, 


clowdie in 134 replaces polisht, introducing an entirely new image in much 
better harmony with the rest of the passage, exactly as in line 99, 
“shoots against the dusky pole,” dusky, substituted for northren, pro- 
vides a vivid and harmonious image in context. In line 744 one image is 
substituted for another, 


10 Todd gives Warburton’s note on granges: “Altered with judgement to granges. Two 
rural scenes of festivity are alluded to, the Spring (teeming flocks), and the Autumn 
(granges full), sheep-shearing, and harvest-time. But the time, when the garners are full, 
is in Winter, when the corn is thrashed.” 

U Again Todd gives Warburton’s note on the line: 


270. to touch the prosperous growth of this tall wood. 


“Altered with judgement to prosperous: for tall wood implies full grown, to which prosper- 
ous agrees, but prospering implies it not to be full grown.” 
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743. if you let slip tyme like an neglected rose 
744. it withers on the stalke with languish’t head. 


Here with languish’t head replaces & fades away, adding considerably to 
the image of the withered rose. In line 924, brimmed replaces crystall in 
the phrase brimmed waves; in 910, Brightest ladie replaces vertuous ladie; 
in 190 waine replaces chaire (perhaps for the sake of alliteration) in the 
line, “‘rose from the hindmost weeles of Phoebus waine”’; in 434 meager 
replaces wrincl’d in the phrase Blue meager hagge; in 831, floud replaces 
streame, and in the last line of Comus, “heav’n it selfe would stoope to 
her,” stoope replaces bow.” 
In the passage in which the Lady testifies to the presence of “‘courte- 

sie’ in lowly sheds as well as in 

324. tapstrie halls 

325. & courts of princes where it first was nam’d 

326. and yet is most pretended... 


a change of word order adds considerably to the force of line 326, which 
read first, & is pretended yet. Here yet is a merely temporal modifier, with 
an implied rebuke (not altogether in keeping with the occasion) to the 
great nobles of the generation. In its new position it may still be con- 
strued as temporal, but it also marks and points the anomaly that 
“courtesie” should be pretended instead of real in the very places from 
which it takes its name, indicating two logical contrasts instead of only 
one. 

Once in Comus, as once in Lycidas and once in Arcades, we find Milton 
hesitating between exact statement and strong statement. In Lycidas, 
129, in the digression on the false clergy, 


125. the hungrie sheepe looke up and are not fed 

126. but swolne with wind, and the rank mist they draw 
127. rot inwardly, and foule contagion spred 

128. besides what the grim wolfe with privie paw 

129. dayly devours apace, and nothing sed, 


nothing is cancelled in 129, and little is substituted in the margin. The 
edition of 1638 reads Jittle; that of 1645 and the later editions return to 
the much more forceful nothing. In Comus, 


432. Some say no evill thing that walks by night 


437. has hurtfull power o’re true virginity, 


® This change is made in the cancelled version of the epilogue, which is a mine of similar 
changes. Todd observes that Milton “altered bow to stoop, because the latter word ex- 
presses greater condescension. So, in his Ode on the Passion, he applies, to the Son of God 
when he took our nature upon him, the phrase ‘stooping his regal head’.”* 
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Some say is cancelled to make way for Nay more, which is itself cancelled 
and Some say restored. In Arcades, line 10-11, Milton strengthens the 
compliment to the Countess: 
8. Fame that her high worth to raise 
9. seem’d erst so lavish, & profuse 
10. wee may justly now accuse 
11. of detraction from her praise. 
12. less than halfe wee find express’t 
13. Envie bid conceale the rest. 


Lines 10 and 11 first read: 


now seemes guiltie of abuse 
and detraction from her praise. 


In line 12, wee find replaces she hath. The change from a mere seeming of 
insufficient praise on the part of Fame to a just accusation against Fame 
of niggardliness in praise makes the compliment worthy of Dryden. 

Miss Lockwood cites the change in line 12 of Arcades as designed to 
achieve more logical or more vivid expression, pointing out that the first 
version, in which Fame was the subject throughout, gives a less clear 
“sense of the relation of the two parties in the contention.” This change 
also involves a substitution in line 13, in which conceale replaces her hide, 
to the great improvement of the sound. The syntactical reason for the 
change is apparent: the change of subject in line 12 makes the reference 
of her somewhat obscure and confusing; the omission of her gives what we 
may call “tighter” syntax and results in the compression of thought 
which is important to good verse. 

Other revisions, like this, (though less numerous than improvements in 
diction, they are nevertheless many) are also matters of syntax or word 
order (as in Comus 326, discussed above). Thus in Arcades, 


62. then listen I 

63. to the celestiall sirens harmonie 

64. that sit upon the nine enfoulded spheares 
65. and sing to those that hold the vital sheares 
66. & turn the adamantine spindle round 

67. on which the fate of gods & men is wound 
68. such sweet compulsion doth in musick lie 
69. to lull the daughters of Necessity 

70. & keepe unsteddie Nature to her Law, 


turn in line 66 is changed from turning (which involved the elision of the 
adamantine). The original, turning, is perhaps a slip—sing is just above 
it—but much more probably Milton changed his mind about the syntax 
of the sentence, which was to read in effect as follows: ‘I listen to the 
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celestial sirens’ harmony that sit and sing to those who hold the vital 
shears, and, turning th’adamantine spindle round on which is wound the 
fate of gods and men, keep unsteady Nature to her law.’ The change, 
which certainly results in simpler, clearer syntax, is still more important 
because it takes the tampering with the fates of men out of a parenthesis 
and gives it, with the spindle that governs it, syntactical equality with 
the vital shears. 
In Comus, 


410. but where an equall poise of hope and feare 
411. dos arbitrate the event my nature is 

412. that I incline to hope, rather then feare 
413. and gladly banish squint suspicion, 


hope and feare in line 410 are changed from hopes and feares, partly, per- 
haps, to avoid the appearance (not the fact) of lack of “concord,” more 
probably in anticipation of line 412 in which the same words appear and 
in which the singular is essential because line 413 establishes hope, feare, 
and suspicion as all three personification. In line 454, 


453. So deare to heaven is sainctly chastitie 
454. that when a soule is found sincerely so 
455. a thousand liveried angells lackey her, 


a soule is found replaces it finds a soule. This change, I surmise, is made 
to avoid the obscure reference of the pronoun it, Milton preferring the 
passive to the weak reference. 

In Comus again, 


175. when for thire teeming flocks, & granges full 
176. in wanton dance they praise the bounteous Pan, 


we find two lines much revised. In 175, when is cancelled and that is sub- 
stituted; that is cancelled, when restored; granges is substituted for gar- 
ners. The whole line is an insertion in the margin. In 176, they praise is 
cancelled, adore substituted, they praise restored, this alternation ac- 
companying the change in syntax involved in the change from when to 
that to when in the preceding line, the adverbial clause requiring a sub- 
ject, they, the adjective clause supplying its own in the relative pronoun 
that. The adverbial modifier, representing the logical relationship more 
exactly, constitutes a typical syntactical revision. Similarly in line 156, 
Comus hurls his spells into the air to cheat the eye 


156. and give it false presentments lest the place 
157. and my quaint habits breed astonishment. 


Here lest replaces else, substituting an adverbial clause (purposive) for 
an independent predication. 
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Quite often, as in the last instance, the change made is the mere sub- 
stitution of one connective for another or the omission of a connective 
made unnecessary by the new syntax. In Comus, 927, “that tumble downe 
the snowie hills,” the replaces from. In line 324, speaking of the “‘courte- 


ta)? 


sie 
323. which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
324. with smoakie rafters . . . 


with replaces and, to the great improvement of the syntax. And here is so 
bad that I suspect it may possibly be a copying error, each of the next 
two lines also beginning with and.“ 

Sometimes in the manuscript we find changes in syntax which are re- 
quired by the addition or cancellation of material adjacent, as in Comus 
line 216, “I see yee visibly, & now beleeve,’’ discussed above, where the 
omission of 

216a. this dusky hollow is a paradise 
216b. & heaven gates ore my head 


involves a change from now I beleeve to & now beleeve. In lines 688-689, 


688. that have bin tir’d all day without repast 
689. & timely rest have wanted, 


have in each line replaces hast because of an insertion which changes the 
antecedent of the pronoun that from thou to you. Masson calls attention 
in his note on these lines to the distance of that in 688 from its antecedent 
you in 682. He does not notice that before the insertion of nine lines in 
the “pasted leaf’? attached to the manuscript, ¢hat referred to an ante- 
cedent in the preceding line, and hence that, while a distant separation 
of the pronoun from its antecedent is common in Milton, this instance of 
it must be regarded, as it were, as accidental. Indeed, with but a single 
exception, the revisions in the manuscript seem never to result in, cer- 
tainly never to be designed for, the peculiarities of syntax in which Mil- 
ton’s writings abound.” This, surely, is not surprising. Milton’s syntax, 
like the syntax of any writer, represents his habits of thought. That he 


3 The substitution of one connective for another does not always involve change in 
syntax, of course. Thus in line 45, 
44. What never yet was heard in tale or song 
45. from old or moderne Bard in hall, or bowre, 
from replaces by, properly making the bard the narrator and not the listener. In 144, 
143. Come knit hands, & beate the ground 
144. in a light fantastick round, 
in replaces with, as does it also in 
114. lead in swift round the months & yeares. 
™ Masson’s edition, m1, 71-103, contains a complete and careful classification of such 
peculiarities. See also N. Bégholm, Milton and “Paradise Lost,” pp. 66-94. 
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should give an idea expression in Latin form, for example, means that he 
had worked so much with the Latin that its forms became his natural 
method of expression, not that he deliberately chose a Latin expression in 
preference to a more natural English one. The one he chose was the more 
natural, to him, in the given context. 

The one exception is Milton’s use—often apparently deliberate—of 
suspension, sometimes purely syntactical, sometimes achieved simply 
by the intervention between logically, not grammatically, related ele- 
ments of parenthetic material. The two cancelled lines at the head of 
Arcades read 


Looke nymphs & shepherds looke heere ends our ques(t) 
since at last our eyes are blest. 


The first stanza, finished, reads, 


. Looke Nymphs & shepherds look 
. What sudden blaze of majestie 
. is that which wee from hence descrie 
too divine to be mistooke 
this this is shee 
. to whome our vowes & wishes bend 
. heere our sollemne search hath end. 


It will be seen that the first and seventh lines of the finished version are 


the first line of the original broken in half, the halves separated by five 
intervening lines. 

Our other instances are more truly syntactical, though still, for the 
most part, of Hiibener’s second type, “retardation through intercision.” 
Lines 7 and 8 of Comus are transposed, after the cancellation of an inter- 
vening line, so that what originally read 


above the smoake & stirre of this dim spot 
which men call earth, & with low-thoughted care 
strive to keepe up a fraile & feavourish beeing 
beyond the written date of mortall change 
confin’d & pester’d in this pinfold heere 


becomes 
5. above the smoake & stirre of this dim spot 
6. which men call earth, & with low-thoughted care 
7. confin’d & pester’d in this pinfold heere 
8. strive to keepe up a fraile & feavourish beeing. 


1% See Gustav Hiibener, Die Stilistiche Spannung in Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” Hiiber.:r 
(p. 15) distinguishes between two basic types of suspension: “einfache Retardierung,” in 
which the suspension results from the arrangement of elements in the sentence, “syntak- 
tischen Disposition,” and “Retardierung durch Intercision,” in which the suspension results 
from the interposition of parenthetic material between syntactically related elements. 
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The transposition of lines 7 and 8, in spite of the omission of the line 
originally between them, results in the separation of strive from its ques- 
tionable subject, men, by the line-length modifier in line 7, and gives a 
suspension of thought among its other functions obscuring the questiona- 
ble syntax. Lines 546-547 are also transposed from the order in which 
they were first written, with a resultant, quite typical suspension: 

545. began 


546. wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy 
547. to meditate my rurall minstrelsie. 


Line 149 also, a parenthesis, intervenes between virgin and the participle 
benighted which depends upon it: 


148. Some virgin sure 
149. (for so I can distinguish by myne art) 
150. benighted in these woods. 


As first written the passage read, 


some virgin sure benighted in these woods 
for so I can distinguish by myne art. 


There are other changes involved, but it is nevertheless noteworthy that 
one result, and an important one, of the revision to which the lines are 
subjected is the suspension. 
In lines 316-318 we have a passage which apparently gave Milton 

some trouble, suspension again being a result of the trouble he took. 

315. and if your stray attendance be yet lodg’d 

316. or shroud within these limits I shall know 

317. ere morrow wake or the low-roosted Larke 

318. from her thetch’t palate rowse .. . 


It is with the changes in line 317 that we are concerned. Milton wrote 
first ere the larke rowse. Then he cancelled rowse, only to write it again. 
Then he cancelled the whole half-line and wrote what we have, 317, “ere 
morrow wake or the low-roosted Larke,’”’ which he followed by 318, 
“from her thetch’t palate rowse . . . ,” in which rowse is first written and 
cancelled (a slip, surely) before palate. The new and rather slight suspen- 
sion is achieved by the intervention of from her thetch’t palate between the 
subject larke and the verb rowse. 

Line 442 is itself a marginal, parenthetic appositive, insertion, 

441. hence had the huntresse Dian her dred bow 


442. faire silver-shafted Q. for ever chast 
443. wherwith she tam’d the brinded lionesse, 


© Masson discusses such queer syntactical phenomena as this double predication with 
men under the heading, “construction changed by change of thought.” 
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resulting in the separation of the noun bow from its modifier in line 443." 


II. Poetic Suggestiveness——In our discussion of the substitution of 
tawnie for yellow in Comus 117, we have already taken over from Miss 
Lockwood the phrase “poetic suggestiveness.”” Two other types of revi- 
sion seem best classified under that head: (1) those in which compara- 
tively empty lines are filled out with material of weight and substance, 
in which, that is to say, genuinely functional words are subs‘ituted for 
mere line-fillers, and (2) those in which the poetic effect of a phrase is 
heightened by inversion. The first of these, although the occasions on 
which it is necessary are infrequent, is one of the most interesting types 
of revision in the manuscript, perhaps because it is one of the most effec- 
tive. Thus Milton changes line 437 of Comus, “has power over true vir- 
ginity,” to “has hurtfull power o’re true virginity,”’ and line 465, “& 
most by the lascivious act of sin,” to “& most by lewd & lavish act of 
sin.” In Arcades, 41, ‘those ve(r)tues which dull Fame hath left untold” 
is replaced by “what shallow searching Fame hath left untold.” All of 
these are lines which are weak not only from lack of content, but which 
are weak prosodically as well and consequently illustrate again the com- 
plexity of the revising poet’s task—and the impossibility of offering any 
explanation at once simple and adequate of the poet’s motives in the re- 
visions he makes. But it is also true that in each of the revisions we 
find two-fold improvement. Not only are the revised lines “sound” 
prosodically, they are also almost infinitely preferable to what they 
replace in the greater richness of their meaning. There is no explaining 
the force or value of the word Javish in line 465, perhaps, nor the su- 
periority of the phrase lewd & lavish to the lascivious ;* perhaps the full 


17 Similar additions are to be found in lines 442, 456, 726, 730, 869-875, 883-884. In 

ines 180-181, 

179. Yet O where else 

180. shall I informe my unacquainted feete 

181. in the blind mazes of this tangled wood, 
we find a change which results in the avoidance of suspension. Line 180 is a marginal in- 
sertion. It cannot be, like the parenthetic insertions listed above, in the nature of an after- 
thought; it is essential to the sense of the passage. I surmise that it, or its equivalent, was 
to follow line 181 instead of preceding it and that Milton had already copied 181 when he 
changed his mind about the order. The original reading, if this is a “sure guesse’”’ would 
exhibit a typical suspension; the revision does away with it. T am aware of no other change 
with a similar result. 

18 We find partial explanation, of course, in observing that the original reading places 
an unwarrantable stress on the. Nor is there any question that the alliteration of lewd & 
lavish is here used to great effect. This too depends upon the distribution of stresses. The 
reading of the Bridgewater Manuscript,—/ewd lascivious—avoids the weak stress on the 
but loses the effect of the alliteration by placing the second / (the first syllable of Jascivious) 
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implications to the compliment to the Countess of Derby of calling Fame, 
which for all its extravagance in her praise has done her less than justice, 
shallow searching are lost in analysis: but there can be no question of 
them.’® 
Sometimes it is not merely a matter of filling out a line with a judi- 

ciously selected epithet, as in the lines discussed above, but instead a mat- 
ter of replacing an epithet—or making it unnecessary—invoked as a line- 
filler in the first place. Thus in a cancelled line in Comus, 

4f. the scalie-harnest dragon ever keeps 

4g. his uninchanted eye..., 


(a line cancelled at the beginning of the poem which reappears later on in 
another context), the adverb ever, when we find it in the line recognized 
at once as being essential to its expressiveness, is an afterthought filling 
out the line in place of a second epithet, wactchfull, which we recognize 
to have been a mere line-filler because it is rendered tautologous by unin- 
chanted in the next line. Uninchanted is itself a great improvement upon 
never charmed, which was the first reading of line 4g. Surely there is no 
doubt of the superiority of the final version, 

the scalie-harnest dragon ever keeps 

his uninchanted eye... 
over the earlier 

the scalie-harnest wactchfull dragon keeps 

his never charmed eye... 


In line 17 of At a Solemn Music we are able to watch the evolution of a 
troublesome line through three versions. Milton writes first, “that wee 
below may learne with hart & voice.’”’ Then he cancels below may learne 
with and substitutes with undiscording, so that the line reads, “that wee 
with undiscording hart & voice,” which is the reading of the second ver- 
sion in the manuscript. This is there corrected, by the cancellation of 
hart & and the insertion of on earth, to read, “That wee on earth with un- 
discording voice,”’ which is the reading of the “‘clean copy” and the final 
reading. 





in the arsis, as it also loses the full effect of the double epithet by losing the conjunction 
which throws both into emphatic position. 

9 Similar revisions are made in Arcades, line 59, and in Comus, lines 21, 72, 199, 712, 
and 851. 

At least twice we find Milton inserting (as it happens harmless) “line-fillers” in lines in 
the original version not complete decasyllables, in Comus, 344, 

the iolded flocks pen’d in thire watled cotes 
and 560, 
still to be so displac’t, I was all eare. 

Thire in 344 and so in 560 are insertions. 
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Line 59a of Lycidas is so bad, so obviously half mere filler, that Milton 
can only throw it away and rewrite the passage in which it occurs: 


59a. when shee beheld (the gods farre sighted bee) 
his goarie scalpe rowle downe the Thracian lee. 


This becomes in the finished version (written on the “trial sheet” that 
precedes Lycidas in the manuscript), 
61. when by the rout that made the hideous roare 


62. his goarie visage downe the streame was sent 
63. downe the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shoare. 


The second of the types of revision which we have put together for the 
purposes of this discussion is that, we have said, in which poetic effect is 
heightened by inversion. Sometimes a phrase creeps into the manuscript 
which, if not prose, is certainly not poetry. Miss Lockwood comments 
upon the substitution of some other meanes I have asa slight improvement 
on “the ‘lain prose of there is another way’’ in Comus 821. This is typical 
of the rev ‘ons in similar situations. Line 580, in the middle of which 
Thyrsis’s speech to the brothers ends, reads, ‘‘but furder know I not.” 
At the beginning of the line we find and this written and cancelled, as 
though the speech had ended and this is all I know. In line 58, ““whome 
therfore she brought up, and Comus nam’d,” Comus nam’d replaces 
nam’d him Comus. All these changes are alike: the “plain prose”’ of the 
original is made poetry by inversion. Where simple inversion is not pos- 
sible, as in and this is all I know, and there is another way, where inversion 
—another way there is—is worse than impossible, since it is absurd, the 
substituted new material is in inverted order: but furder know I not and 
some other meanes I have. Sometimes nothing is required but the trans- 
position of two words, as in Comus, 656, ‘“‘yet will they soone retire if he 
but shrinke,” in which will they results from the transposition of original 
they will in the strikingly less effective version, “yet they will soone re- 
tire if he but shrinke.”’ Similarly in line 413, “and banish gladly squint 
suspicion,” which is written gladly banish, the desired transposition indi- 
cated by the numbers / and 2 under the words banish and gladly—an in- 
teresting instance because it results in the device, common in Milton, of 
having the modifier follow the word upon which it depends.”° 


III. Tone-Color.*—Commenting that fewer than one-fourth of the 


2° Once this procedure is reversed, surely to put the verse stress upon the important 
syllable. Line 468, 
imbodies, and imbrutes till she quite loose, 
is written loose quite, this transposition also indicated by the numbers 2 and / under the 
words as written. 
% Charlton M. Lewis, The Principles of English Verse, p. 130: “Next to rime, the chief 
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corrections in the Trinity Manuscript are dictated by Milton’s desire 
“for a smoother line, a verse more pleasing to the ear,” Miss Lockwood 
adds that “‘in a few cases, as Comus 376, the chief reason for the change is, 
as seems, to avoid too much alliteration.”’ Line 376 reads, “‘oft seeks to 
sweet retired solitude,” replacing ‘‘oft seeks to solitarie sweet retire.” 
This revision involves a change, surely, in the disposition of the initial 
s’s in the line, but it does not lessen their number nor the stress which 
they are given: the alliteration is changed, but not avoided or weakened. 
That the line is changed ‘“‘to avoid too much alliteration” we cannot 
then agree; but that it is changed at least in part to secure a better sound 
everyone must agree. The improvement, apart from the slight spreading 
of the s’s, is largely in tempo, the new line proceeding at a much more 
leisurely pace than the original with the hastening syllables of solitarie.” 
In other lines Milton’s concern for the presence or absence of allitera- 

tion is more clear: Arcades 50, for example, 

49. of noysome winds, or blasting vapours chill 

50. & from the bowes brush off the evill dew 

51. & heale the harmes of thwarting thunder blew. 


Here bowes replaces leaves in line 50, surely for the sake of alliteration 
with blasting in 49, with blew in 51, and of course most obviously with 
brush immediately following it in 50. The alliteration of heale the harmes 
and thwarting thunder in 51 is pointed and strengthened while at the same 


time it strengthens and points the b-alliteration which runs through the 
three lines and which depends upon the revision with which we are con- 
cerned. 
In Comus 649-652 the alliteration is deliberately revised also, espe- 

cially by a correction in 652. 

649. boldly assault the necromancers hall 

650. where if he be with dauntless hardyhood 

651. & brandish’t blade rush on him, breake his glasse 

652. and shed the lushious liquor on the ground. 





embellishment of verse is what we call tone-color. Tone-color is given to verse by the pre- 
ponderance of any particular sound or kind of sounds, whether vowel or consonant.” 
Ibid., pp. 133-134: “If you put together a great many similar consonants in one sentence, 
they will attract special attention to the words in which they occur, and the significance 
of those words, whatever it may be, is thereby intensified; but whether the words are ‘a 
team of little atomies’ or ‘a triumphant terrible Titan,’ it is not the sound of the consonants 
that makes the significance.” 
® A revision similar in breaking up an s-alliteration is found in line 454, 
that when a soule is found sincerely so, 
the first reading of which, 
that when it finds a soule sincerely so, 
with its sequence of three initial s’s produced an unbearable hiss. 
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In these lines, the necromancers replaces his necromantik (by pen-change) 
in 649, with no effect upon the alliteration, but in line 650, dauntles; 
hardyhood replaces suddaine violence, the two h’s of hardyhood echoing 
that of hall at the end of 649. In 651, blade is changed from plural blades 
to the improvement of the sound although again without effect upon the 
alliteration, though the three initial b’s of brandish’t, blade, and breake 
are an important element in it. In 652 shed replaces powre and liquor re- 
places potion, which results in an /-alliteration (/ushious liquor) instead of 
a p-alliteration (powre the lushious potion). Since the l’s come in consecu- 
tive words, they serve, as does the b-alliteration of the passage cited from 
Arcades (line 50), to point the alliteration of the whole passage. Shed 
itself enters into no alliteration, but nevertheless echoes the sh of brand- 
ish’t, rush, and lushious. 

In lines 555-556 of Comus, where Milton is doing the impossible and 
creating music by means of a sustained s-alliteration, much of the effec- 
tiveness of the passage depends upon the judicious use of other con- 
sonants. The passage reads: 


543. I sate me downe to watch, upon a banke 
544. with ivie canopied, & interwove 

545. with flaunting honiesuckle, & began 

546. wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy 

547. to meditate my rurall minstrelsie 

548. till fancie had her fill, but ere a close 

549. the wonted roare was up amidst the woods 
550. and fill’d the aire with barbarous dissonance 
551. at which I ceas’d, & listend them awhile 
552. till an unusuall stop of suddaine silence 

553. gave respit to the drousie flighted steeds 
554. that draw the litter of close-curtain’d sleepe 
555. At last a soft & sollemne breathing sound 
556. rose like a steame of rich distill’d perfumes 
557. and stole upon the aire, that even silence 
558. was tooke ere she was ware, & wish’t she might 
559. deny her nature & be never more. 


In line 545 of this passage the epithet flaunting replaces original suck- 
ling. Suckling is cancelled for blowing, which is cancelled for flaunting. 
Flaunting is then cancelled and blowing restored only to give way once 
more to flaunting, which is the final reading.% Suckling honiesuckle is of 
course impossible. Blowing, which Milton chose twice, had the virtue of 
echoing the 6’s of banke (543) and began (where it is in the arsis) at the 
end of 545. The f of flaunting anticipates that of fit in 546 and the impor- 


% We have already cited this revision as an instance of Milton’s search for truer imagery. 
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tant f-alliteration of fancie and fill in 548, as well as echoing the cognate 
sound of v in ivie and interwove (544). 

Lines 546 and 547 are first written in the reverse order, the transposi- 
tion being indicated by the numbers / and 2 before them. This transposi- 
tion brings the m of melancholy into the alliteration of meditate and 
minstrelsie in 547. Reversed, as originally written, it takes less part in it: 


547. to meditate my rurall minstrelsie 
546. wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy. 


If the suspension which also results from the transposition is a more im- 
portant reason for the revision, it too is heightened by the alliteration. 

In line 548 the substitution of @ for the has no effect upon the allitera- 
tive pattern; nor does the change from the present to the past tense 
(ceas’d and listend) in 551. In line 552 the s-alliteration begins with stop 
of suddaine silence. It is carried only by the last words, steeds and sleepe 


555. At last a soft & sollemne breathing sound 
556. rose like a steame of rich distill’d perfumes 
557. and stole upon the aire, that even silence 
558. was tooke ere she was ware... 


Lines 555 and 556 are much revised. In 555, soft is written and cancelled, 
replaced by still; soft is restored and then cancelled for sweet, which is in 
its turn cancelled and soft restored. In 556 the softe is written and can- 
celled before steame, a being substituted for the. Softe is restored and 
again cancelled (no doubt coming and going in alternation with its ap- 
pearance and disappearance in the preceding line). When it is finally can- 
celled, slow is inserted before distill’d, so that the lines read—and hissed— 


At last a soft & sollemne breathing sound 
rose like a steame of slow distill’d perfumes. 


Finally rich replaces slow to break the rapid sequence of s’s and to pro- 
vide a relieving r-alliteration with rose at the beginning of the line. The 
s-alliteration comes back in stole and silence, but is much softened by the 
cesural rhyme of aire and ware (557-558) and then dispersed by the w- 
and m-alliterations which conclude the passage. 

Many other passages in Comus are as heavily alliterative, and as ef- 
fectively, as this. They do not fall into our study, however, since they 
do not result from revisions made in the draft of the poem which we have. 
The other revisions with which we have to concern ourselves are for the 
most part much simpler, though sometimes they result in alliteration and 
sometimes they cancel it. Thus in line 62, “‘& in thick shelter of black 
shade imbour’d,” the substitution of shelter for covert results in an sh- 
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alliteration with shade, helping to point the stress of shade, which is ob- 
scured by the heavy unstressed black. In 371, on the other hand, ‘“‘could 
stirre the constant mood of her calme thoughts,” the substitution of 
constant for steadie avoids an s-alliteration with stirre. (Could and calme, 
since each is an arsis, are at most very weakly alliterative with constant.) 
In 63, “‘excells his mother at her mightie art,” mightie replaces poteni to 
provide an m-alliteration with mother.” 

In line 219, “would send a glistering guardian if need were,” we have 
already noted the alliteration resulting from the substitution of guardian 
for cherub. In 849, “carroll her goodnesse loud in rustick layes,” the sub- 
stitution of rustick for lovely breaks up an unpleasant J-alliteration while 
at the same time substituting a genuinely qualifying adjective for a mere 
line-filler. In 670-671 a very obvious b-alliteration is changed to a subtle 
one by the transference of one of the alliterative words from one line to 
another: 

670. when the fresh blood grows lively & returnes 
671. brisk as the Aprill budds in primrose season. 


Here fresh replaces briske in the phrase briske blood (and retur(ns) is writ- 
ten and cancelled before grows). What adjective briske replaces in 671 we 
cannot guess, but surely in the earlier draft, in which the word occurred 
in 670, it did not appear in 671. The change puts brisk in 671 between the 
b’s of blood (670) and budds (671) to harmonize with the cognate p’s of 
A prill and primrose without the explosion of briske blood.* 


% Todd quotes Warburton’s note: “ ‘Potent art’ are Shakespeare’s words, and better 

than ‘mighty art’.” Neither notes the alliteration. It is interesting to observe that in 255, 
culling thire potent hearbs, & balefull druggs, 

Milton also prefers potent, returning to it after cancelling it for powerfull and then myghty. 

No question of alliteration enters here. 

% Two other changes of alliteration, too interesting to be ignored, are here relegated toa 
note because one of them is not indicated in the manuscript at all and the other is possibly 
not Miltonic but a liberty of the scribe. See my article, “The Text of Comus, 1634-1645,” 
PMLA, wu (1937). In 213-214, 

O welcome pure-eyd Faith, white-handed Hope 

thou hov’ring angell girt with golden wings, 
the questionable although to modern ears extremely inviting substitution of hov’ring for 
flittering substitutes an h-alliteration with Hope for an f-alliteration with Faith. Both are 
pointed by the g’s of girt with golden. 

In line 472, 

472. hovering, & sitting by a new made grave 

473. as loath to leave the bodie that it lov’d 

474. & link’t it selfe by carnall sensualtie, 
the word lingering replaces hovering in the editions of 1645 and 1673 (but not in either of 
the manuscripts nor in the edition of 1637). The result is a word in better harmony with 
sitting, in strict logic, and an addition to the already heavy /-alliteration of loath, leave, 
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Four lines in Lycidas have revisions which affect alliteration. In line 31, 
“toward heavens descent had sloapt his westring weele,’’ westring replaces 
burnisht, as much, surely, for the sake of its meaning (since Milton is 
telling us the time) as for the alliteration.* Nevertheless, the alliteration 
is present and comes with the revision, serving effectively to end the period. 

In line 47, “Or frost to flowrs that thire gay wardrope weare,”’ Milton 
is clearly working for alliteration. The first reading is buttons weare. This 
is changed to buttons beare and finally to wardrope weare, each of the two 
alliterative readings serving to balance the f-alliteration of frost to flowrs 
in the first half of the line. On the trial sheet, in the preliminary version 
of the “flower-strewing passage,’ Milton worked with the same words. 
Line 148 reads in the first preliminary version, “and every bud that sor- 
rows liverie weares.’’ This is changed in the second version to ‘‘and every 
flower that sad escutcheon beares.” In this line beares is replaced by 
weare(s), escutcheon by imbroidrie. Then again beares is substituted for 
weares only to be once more cancelled in its favor, so that the final read- 
ing is, 148, “and every flower that sad imbroidrie weares.” 

In line 51, “‘clos’d ore the head of your lov’d Lycidas,”’ Jov’d replaces 
youn(g), cancelled before it is finished, again resulting at once in a more 
pertinent epithet and in a changed alliterative pattern. 

In line 138, ‘on whose fresh lap the swart starre sparely looks,” 
sparely is Milton’s first choice and final reading, but it was once cancelled 
for stintly.?" 





lov’d, and link’t. Since both of these revisions involve the word hovering, since both appear 
in print for the first time in 1645, and since one of them is not in the manuscript at all and 
the other not in Milton’s hand, it is impossible not to suggest that they are somehow 
related. 

% Westring, of course, besides being the more meaningful in the context, is much the 
fresher word, as is clowdie where it is substituted for polisht in Comus 134, and close where 
it replaces sad and lone in Comus 349. Milton avoids the danger inherent in his fondness for 
the “classical” epithet by keeping constant guard against the trite and the commonplace, 
so that, as here, his second or third thought is often more spontaneous, in its strict sense, 
than his first. 

27 Or faintly. Wright and the Columbia Milton read the cancelled word as faintly. Saints- 
bury reads it stinily. It is not clearly legible in Wright’s facsimile, but I read it stintly, 
which takes the revision out of the group of those resulting in changed alliteration except 
in the “subsidiary consonant.” Saintsbury comments on it as follows (in “‘Milton and the 
Grand Style,” Milton Memorial Lectures, 1908, ed. by Percy W. Ames, pp.95-96): “ . . . Al- 
literation, it sometimes has been held, is a childish thing—perhaps worse—a foolish and 
tawdry bedizenment. Is it? Try, for instance, such a phrase as 

‘The swart star sparely looks.’ 
Try it with the adverb which Milton himself once thought of substituting—‘stintly’; try 
it with anything but this cunning variation of the same ‘s’ alliteration with a different 
subsidiary consonant and the almost more cunning selection of the different values of the 
same vowel. Your ear, if you happen to have one, will tell you of the heavy change.” 
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That Milton was concerned, then, with alliterative effects and was 
careful of them, is clear. That he used them in any peculiar way—except 
for his exceptional skill—is I think not demonstrable, unless what Sym- 
onds points out is to be considered peculiar; that 

He confines his alliterative systems to periods of sense and metrical construction. 
When the period is closed, and the thought which it conveys has been expressed, 
the predominant letter is dropped. Thus there subsists an intimate connection 
between the metrical melody and the alliterative harmony, both aiding the 
rhetorical development of the sense.”* 





The last instance cited, the revision in Lycidas 138, is enough to show 
us that to separate for purposes of discussion alliteration, consonance, 
and assonance, is to falsify, and it is necessary to say here that we have 
chosen to discuss revisions for the sake of alliteration as representative 
of the whole class of those for the sake of sound because alliteration is the 
most obvious and therefore the most easily studied of the various devices 
of ‘‘tone-color.”” When a poet works with “sound effect,”’ he is workinz, 


of course, with the whole group of sounds in a passage and is seeking a | 


pattern of sound which assimilates them all. Surely, as Saintsbury points _ 
out, sparely is superior in sound to stintly in the context. His explanation 
of the superiority—that Milton has given the s a different subsidiary con- 
sonant (p instead of ¢) and has chosen to use in his phrase different values 
of the same vowel, a, is as near as we can come to explanation. Yet in an- 
other context it may be the use of the same subsidiary consonants and 
different vowels which results in the magic; e.g., Comus, 556-557, 


rose like a steame of rich diséill’d perfumes and stole, 


any analysis of which must not ignore the ste of steame, sti of distill’d, and 
the sto of stole. Nor can this effect be considered in isolation from the pre- 
ceding line with its soft, sollemne, anu sound, three alliterative words in a 
single line with no subsidiary consonant at all. Of this line we might 
speak of the “‘cunning” of the simple alliteration, in the next of the cun- 
ning of the alliteration involving two consonants, both s and ¢; and of the 
two lines together, of course, we can only admire the cunning of the com- 
bination. 

We are left with the conclusion that the possible combinations of 
sounds in English are infinite in number, that some of them are musical 
and some are not. For the most part Milton’s lines are musical, and where 
they are not in early form, he makes them so in later, if not by changes of 
an alliterative pattern, then by some other means. Thus in Comus, line 
137, “of all thy dues bee don & none left out,’”’ we can say that the sub- 
stitution of none for nought is a distinct improvement in sound as well as 


38 J. A. Symonds, Blank Verse, p. 103. 
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in sense.” So is it possible in Comus 145, “Breake off, breake off, I feele 
the different pace,” that Milton preferred feele to heare, which it replaces, 
because of the f sounds in off, off, and different, although it seems to me 
more likely that he made the change because heare denies the light step 
of the lady and the silence of pace and because Comus is in this passage 
announcing a magic divination (“for so I can distinguish by myne art’’) 
of “chast footing.”” In 449 we may feel certain, by a similar divination, 
that Milton employed the quaint preterit, freez’d, instead of froze to 
avoid a rhyme with foes in the line, ‘“wherwith she freez’d her foes to 
congeal’d stone,’’*® but we shall be hard put to it to explain the cancelled 
freezind at the beginning of the line, unless it represents hesitation be- 
tween freez’d and freezing. In the preceding line we have already com- 
mitted ourselves to the speculation that unvanquish’t was discarded for 
the better sound (in the context) of unconquer’d. So in Comus 853, 


852. she can unlock 
853. the clasping charme & thaw the numming spell, 


we are sure among other differences, that thaw the numming spell sounds 
better than melt each numming spell, which it replaces, and that both 
sound better than the first reading, secret holding spell, besides making 
better sense. But more than has already been suggested by way of ex- 
plaining these unquestionable improvements in sound my “‘grosse un- 
purged eare’”’ does not enable me to say. But we have examined enough 
instances, surely, of this and of the other types of verbal revision in the 
manuscript to see that Milton devoted to the polish of his verse the most 
careful attention, that no detail was too slight to merit his attention, and 
that the labor he devoted to his revisions was fruitful labor. 

What then of his own phrase? What of his “unpremeditated verse?”’ 
Milton himself at the beginning of the second book of The Reason of 
Church Government, explaining his entrance into controversy, tells us that 
if he were wise only to his own ends, he would certainly choose 


such a subject as the publishing whereof might be delayd at pleasure, and time 
enough to pencill it over with all the curious touches of art, even to the per- 
fection of a faultlesse picture, 


which we may take to be descriptive of his practice when leisure is avail- 


*® Once more let us remind ourselves that we are merely describing the effect of Milton’s 
changes, not trying to offer simple, unmixed motives behind them, so that there is no con- 
tradiction involved in discussing this substitution once as part of a change in syntax in 
the preceding line and here as an improvement in sound. 

® Freez’d in this line is not a correction. The word froze does not appear at all, nor does it 
appear in Milton’s verse at all, although frozen appears five times. This is the only appear- 
ance of freez’d. 
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able. And Edward Phillips tells us that for several years during the com- 
position of Paradise Lost, as he went from time to time to visit his uncle, 
he was given “a Parcel of Ten, Twenty, or Thirty Verses at a Time”’ to 
look at, ‘‘Written by whatever hand come next,” in order that he might 
correct the orthography and pointing.** The author of the anonymous 
manuscript Life tells us that when Milton awoke in the morning, if his 
hired amanuensis arrived later than usual, he would complain that he 
“wanted to be milked,” and his third wife is reported by Newton as 
saying that Milton would often insist upon her writing twenty or thirty 
verses. And finally, Richardson tells us of Milton’s method after his 
blindness, that “when he could not Sleep, but lay Awake whole Nights, 
he Try’d; not One Verse could he make; at Other times flow’d Easy his 
unpremeditated Verse.... Then, at what hour soever, he rung for his 
Daughter to Secure what Came. . . . He would Dictate many, perhaps 40 
Lines as it were in a Breath, and then reduce them to half the Number.’ 

Milton, then, apparently wrote first drafts fluently, as later he dictated 
them fluently, his verse for a given portion of a poem once it was planned 
flowing smoothly, albeit imperfectly, in parcels of ten, twenty, thirty, or 
even forty lines; and then he went about the business of revision. If so, 
although a whole poem was a matter of careful planning sometimes ex- 
tending over a period of years, as the plans for poems in the Trinity 
Manuscript show, and as we know otherwise, Milton’s method was in- 
deed in the matter of words, phrases, and lines not one of premeditation, 
but rather of post-meditation, as it were. And in Milton, consequently, 
we come to see that the critical activity of which Mr. Eliot writes both 
precedes and accompanies the actual composition of a poem. And it 
seems to me likely that it is to his peculiar habit of composition in long 
“unpremeditated” passages that Milton owed his ability to continue 
writing even after his blindness: that if he had not been fluent in the pro- 
duction of a first draft, but (like Keats for example) had written line 
after line by false starts, hesitations, cancellations, working piece by 
piece toward final form instead of writing long passages to be corrected 
in detail later, he would not have been able after his blindness to accom- 
modate himself to the method of dictation. 

Joun S. DIEKHOFF 


Queens College 


*! Helen Darbishire, The Early Lives of Milton, p. 73. 
2 Tbid., p. 33. % Tbid., p. 291. 





XXXVIII 
THE BANQUET SCENE IN PARADISE REGAINED 


Cie banquet scene in Paradise Regained has given trouble to the 
critics. Long considered an inartistic repetition of the first tempta- 
tion, it was interpreted by Gilbert' and by Hanford? as the first step in 
the second temptation, the most obvious and materialistic aspect of the 
kingdoms of the world offered by Satan; it was the appeal of luxury, em- 
bodied in the esthetic as well as physical appeal of a sumptuous 
feast. 

I offer here a somewhat different interpretation. The banquet scene 
should be regarded as an introduction to the second temptation, or, per- 
haps better, as a link between the first temptation and the second. While 
I agree that the scene is not merely the first temptation done over again 
in different terms, I feel that it has as close a connection with the first 
temptation as with the second. I advance three reasons for this view: 
first, Christ’s hunger is stressed throughout both the first temptation and 
the banquet scene; second, in both Satan attempts to make use of this 
physical weakness; he hopes that Christ, to satisfy his hunger, will dem- 
onstrate or claim his Godhead; and third, lines 404—411 are transitional 
and show a definite change in Satan’s objective.* 

That the first temptation grows out of Christ’s desire for food needs 
no argument, but the banquet scene exploits this desire much more elab- 
orately. It opens with a speech of Satan wholly devoted to the subject of 
hunger and emphasizing Christ’s need: 

With granted leave officious I return, 

But much more wonder that the Son of God 
In this wild solitude so long should bide 

Of all things destitute, and well I know, 

Not without hunger . . . [Hagar, the Jews, and 
Elijah were all fed in this desert] 


1 A. H. Gilbert, The Temptation in “‘Paradise Regained,” J EGP, xv (1916), 603-605. His 
arguments may be summarized as follows: 1. Milton has already given the first temptation 
in Biblical language and elucidated it. 2. The two scenes are separated by an interval of 
time, as are the second and third temptations. 3. The transitional lines 2. 404405 indicate 
“direct continuance of action in hand rather than . . . change to another.” 4. Unlike the 
first temptation, which instigates Christ to action, the banquet is a gift of Satan like the 
other gifts that follow in the second temptation, and its splendor is in keeping with the 
later offerings. 

? J. H. Hanford, The Temptation Motive in Milton, SP, xv (1918), 182-183. He approves 
Gilbert’s arguments and comments. 

* T accept Gilbert’s arguments for the break between this scene and the first temptation, 
and for the continuity of action here. But if Satan’s campaign continues, his objective and 
plan of attack here change. This point will be developed later. 
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Of thee these forty days none hath regard, 
Forty and more deserted here indeed. (2. 302-316) 


And when Christ answers that the others were fed because they had need, 
but that he has none, Satan retorts: “How has thou hunger then?” (2. 
319) The argument is not expanded further, but the implication is clear. 
Satan is trying, as in the first temptation, to break down Christ’s con- 
fidence in God. He says in effect: ‘Your hunger proves your need for 
food; others in your position were fed by God; since God has done noth- 
ing for you, you cannot wait any longer but must take action yourself.” 


Tell me if food were now before thee set 
Would’st thou not eat? (2. 320-321) 


Then after a further argument to which I will return later, he causes the 
banquet to appear, and urges Christ to eat, stressing the restorative 
power of the viands. 

Thir taste no knowledge works, at least of evil, 

But life preserves, destroys life’s enemy, 

Hunger, with sweet restorative delight. (2. 371-373) 


Christ rejects the offer, and Satan abandons this particular attack, not, 
however, without a final Parthian shot as later he begins a different argu- 
ment. 

Thou art unknown, unfriended, low of birth, 

A Carpenter thy Father known, thyself 

Bred up in poverty and straits at home; 

Lost in a Desert here and hunger-bit. (2. 413-416) 


The importance of this stress on Christ’s hunger as a unifying element in 
the first temptation and the banquet scene is made clear when we notice 
that Satan never again mentions it.‘ Christ has proved once and for all 
that he is not to be seduced by hunger, so that Satan turns to different 
passions as bases for his subsequent temptations, but the testing of Christ 
is not concluded until the banquet has vanished. It seems clear, therefore, 
that there is a close connection between this scene and the first tempta- 
tion. 


In these two scenes Satan makes use of Christ’s hunger in trying to 
achieve aims that are distinct but similar. In the first, Christ is tempted 
to distrust the providence of God and to demonstrate his own Godhead by 
a display of miraculous power. In the second, Christ is tempted to claim 
his own Godhead by accepting as his due the offering of the fruits of the 
earth. When Christ speaks of the banquet as a gift, Satan replies that it 


‘ There are two further incidental allusions to Christ’s hunger: one by Christ (4. 120- 
121), and one by Milton (4. 403). 
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is not a gift but a tribute. If Christ is the Son of God, he has a right to all 
created things; the question of the giver does not arise, for he does not re- 
ceive something not otherwise his, he merely helps himself to his own. 


Tell me, if Food were now before thee set, 
Would’st thou not eat? Thereafter as I like 
The giver, answer’d Jesus. Why should that 
Cause thy refusal, said the subtle Fiend, 
Hast thou not right to all Created things, 
Owe not all Creatures by just right to thee 
Duty and Service, nor to stay till bid, 

But tender all their power? (2. 320-327) 


Satan then insinuates that not he, but Nature herself, is supplying 
Christ’s wants, as her glad duty to her Lord. 


Nature asham’d, or better to express, 

Troubl’d that thou should’st hunger, hath purvey’d 
From all the Elements her choicest store 

To treat thee as beseems, and as her Lord 

With honour; only deign to sit and eat. (2. 332-336) 


Here we have the reason for the ostentation of the feast. It is not that 
Satan feels that Christ would respond to the appeal of luxury; in reject- 
ing Belial’s suggestion that Christ be tempted with women,’ Satan has 


already shown himself too good a psychologist to make such a mistake. 
It is that Nature is supposedly tendering the feast, and would therefore 
bring forth her choicest delicacies out of mere zeal; her most profuse and 
elaborate offering could not be excessive. If on these terms Christ ate, he 
would claim his right to eat and hence his Godhead. Yet he not only re- 
jects this claim, but also refuses to assert his Godhead by displaying his 
own power. 

Said’st thou not that to all things I had right? 

And who withholds my pow’r that right to use? 

Shall I receive by gift what of my own, 

When and where likes me best, I can command? 

I can at will, doubt not, as soon as thou, 

Command a Table in this Wilderness, 

And call swift flights of Angels ministrant 

Array’d in Glory on my cup to attend. (2. 379-386) 


He has no doubt of his own power, but equally no doubt that he need not 
use it. This is, in different form, the refusal of the first temptation. 


52.152 ff. 
* A somewhat similar argument is put into the mouth of Comus (706-736), when he 
says that the profuse offerings of nature should not be refused. 
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Up to this point Satan has been concerned solely with trying to play 
upon Christ’s physical weakness. In so doing he is merely continuing the 
campaign that proved so successful with Adam and Eve. Now, admitting 
that Christ cannot be overcome on this low plane, he turns to his more 
subtle project of perverting Christ’s ambitions. 


Only the importune Tempter still remain’d, 

And with these words his temptation still pursu’d. 

By hunger, that each other Creature tames, 

Thou art not to be harm’d, therefore not mov’d; 

Thy temperance invincible besides, 

For no allurement yields to appetite, 

And all thy heart is set on high designs, 

High actions; but wherewith to be achiev’d? (2. 404-411) 


The line of demarcation seems to me unmistakable. Dismissing the sub- 
ject of Christ’s temperance, Satan turns to Christ’s “high designs,” 
which he has not mentioned until this moment. He continues by propos- 
ing wealth as the first means of attaining them, and the second tempta- 
tion is under way.’ 

I do not think that the arguments that connect the banquet scene with 
the second temptation have lost their force; I think only that they should 
be modified to the extent of recognizing that the banquet scene is also 
closely connected with the first temptation and serves as a link between 
the two. Thus another detail of the structural excellence of Paradise Re- 
gained is revealed. 

THEODORE H. BANkKs 

Wesleyan University 


7 Two passages in Bk. IV strengthen the argument of this article. 

(1) 109-121. This passage demonstrates that the vision of the Roman empire (including 
a feast) symbolizes “grandeur” “Juxury” or “magnificence.” 

(2) 368-372. The words ‘“‘Wealth, nor honour, arms nor arts” clearly summarize what 
Satan regards as the second temptation and do not include the banquet scene preceding 
the offer of wealth. 














XXXIX 
LOUIS RACINE’S DE LA GRACE 


OUIS RACINE, born in 1692, elder son of Jean Racine, believing, 
L as he says in his preface to De la Grace, that “plus les objets sont 
dignes de l’attention des hommes, plus la poésie est digne de les décrire,”’ 
wrote in poetry, while still a young man and a pensionnaire at the Ora- 
toire de Notre Dame des Vertus, his views on Grace, that question which 
was so long the subject of bitter religious controversies. The date of the 
publication of De /a Grace has never been generally known, some literary 
historians such as Vapereau and Lanson having given the date as 1720, 
and others, such as Beuchot in a note to Voltaire’s lines A Monsieur 
Louis Racine, as 1722. This study will establish the fact that, although 
the poem was printed in 1720 as most historians agree, there was no pub- 
lic distribution of it until two years later. Moreover, little has been 
known concerning the composition of the poem. The history of the writ- 
ing of De la Grace and of its lot during the period between its initial print- 
ing in 1720 and its circulation in 1722 is greatly clarified by evidence in 
four documents which seem to have been overlooked. 

The first of these sources, the author’s copy of the initial printing, was 
used by Racine in the preparation of a new edition of 1742 and contains 
a large number of remarks, corrections, and variants in his handwriting. 
These were written in the body of the text and on sheets of paper which 
he inserted between the pages, some of which have obviously been cut 
from the volume. This copy is one of the very few preserved of those 
which were printed, with “approbation et privilége,” in 1720. In fact, 
Racine believed that no other copy existed, for he wrote in it: ‘Cet ex- 
emplaire est le seul ot: se trouve le nom de |’imprimeur, |’approbation et 
le privilége.”” His note is not correct, however, for the British Museum 
has a copy similar to that of the Bibliothéque Nationale. So far as can be 
learned these two copies are the only ones still preserved of those printed 
in 1720 that left the printing house of Coignard in the original form. 

The Mémoires historiques et critiques (1722) contain several references 
to the suppressed volume and reveal a considerable interest on the part 
of the public in the forthcoming publication. 

The third source, Vie de Louis Racine, by the Abbé de la Roque is im- 
portant because of the fact that he—a grandson of Louis Racine—was 
the owner of many inherited manuscripts and other documents, and had 
been an active collector of family traditions. It is altogether possible that 
the sheets cut from the copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale may have 
been in the Abbé’s possession. The material dealing with De la Grace is 
drawn principally from a memorandum by Louis Racine, which is pre- 
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ceded by a note in which he states that it was composed for “‘le discours 
d’usage sur les Académiciens morts.” 

The Lettre @ M. R—sur son Poéme sur la Grace is one of two letters 
found in Examen du Poéme sur la Grace, printed, according to a probably 
fictitious title page, in Brussels in 1723. A copy of this work is bound with 
a copy of the edition of 1722, in my possession. 

Racine, during his college days, under the eminent theologians Rollin 
and Mésengui at the Collége de Beauvais, wrote several pieces of verse. 
These he had to hide from his mother, who, as was said by the Perpetua! 
Secretary of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, M. Lebeau, 
in his eulogy of the poet, “feared the Muses as if they were Sirens.” His 
father’s faithful friend Boileau also discouraged him from attempting to 
follow in his illustrious sire’s footsteps, telling him that “since the world 
has existed one has never seen the son of a great poet become a great 
poet.” In spite of his mother and Boileau, however, he continued to write 
poetry while at the Collége de Beauvais and during his law studies. Hav- 
ing no inclination for the practice of law, he abandoned it soon and with- 
drew to the Oratory of Notre Dame des Vertus. During the three years 
which he spent there he composed his first long poem, De la Grdce, con- 
secrating, as a very religious youth and a firm supporter of Jansenism, 
the first fruits of his poetic talents to religion. During the composition of 
the poem and after its completion he read it frequently in Paris, winning 
thereby entrée into the polite society of the capital. This caused him to 
lose his taste for the solitude of the Oratorians and to cast off his ecclesi- 
astical garb. The attention of the Chancellor d’Aguesseau was attracted 
to the poem, and he invited Racine to visit him in exile on his estate at 
Fresnes, whither he had withdrawn in 1718 because of his opposition to 
the Law system. The poet was cordially received by the Chancellor and 
remained with him at Fresnes until d’Aguesseau’s recall in 1720. It was 
on the latter’s recommendation that Louis Racine was received into the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres on August 8, 1719. Probably 
Racine would have entered the Académie Frangaise, under the sponsor- 
ship of M. de Valincour, royal historiographer, shortly after, had it not 
been for the opposition of the Bishop of Fréjus, later Cardinal de Fleury. 
He, declaring himself to be Racine’s protector, persuaded him, doubtless 
because of the controversies caused by De la Gréce, to withdraw his can- 
didacy and to enter the tax service as Inspecteur Général. 

As will be seen below, Racine continued working on his poem while at 
Fresnes, and while there took his first steps toward publishing it. He pro- 
ceeded in the regular manner by turning his manuscript over to the Roy- 
al Censor, M. Pastel, docteur en Sorbonne, probably late in 1719, who 
signed the approbation on January 5, 1720, with the statement: “J’ai lu 
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par ordre de Monseigneur le Garde des Sceaux un manuscrit intitulé, 
Poéme sur la Grace. Je n’ai rien trouvé dans cet ouvrage qui soit con- 
traire 4 la foi catholique ni aux bonnes mceurs.” Two weeks later a “priv- 
ilége trés flatteur’’ was given by the Garde des Sceaux, Monsieur |’Ar- 
genson. The privilege was registered by Monsieur G. Martin, Adjoint du 
Syndic, on March 4, 1720. It was ceded and transferred for ever to Jean 
Baptiste Coignard, Imprimeur du Roi, to whom Racine delivered the 
manuscript in accordance with the advice of d’Arguesseau. 

The latter, again reinstated in office, decided, however, when the vol- 
ume was ready for distribution that it was advisable to hold up its sale. 
Accordingly, none or very few of the copies were allowed to leave the 
printing house of Coignard. Nevertheless, there was much interest in the 
suppressed poem and in other verses of Racine, as is shown by the refer- 
ences to them in the Mémoires Historiques et Critiques. On January 15, 
1722, the Mémoires stated (p. 36) : ‘Monsieur l’Abbé Racine fait de temps 
en temps quelques piéces de poésie qui donnent une grande idée du Poéme 
sur la Grace que nous attendons de lui.”’ In the next number, January 30, 
1722 (p. 86), it refers again to the poem “‘que le public attend avec impa- 
tience,” and prints Voltaire’s well known verses A Monsieur Louis Ra- 
cine.? That there was a lively controversy already in progress is shown by 
the remark, “Comme il n’y adopte pas le systéme Molinien on ne doit 
point étre étonné que les partisans de ce systéme décrient cet ouvrage et 
tachent de le faire tomber avant méme qu’il ait vu le jour.’”’ Again, in 
May, 1722, another notice is found (p. 86), as follows; “Le Poéme sur la 
Grace par M. Racine, imprimé 4 Paris chez Coignard, demeure toujours 
arrété.”” Finally, in the issue of December, 1722 (p. 81), the Mémoires 
announce its appearance with the following notice; ‘““Le Poéme sur la 
Grace par M. Racine parait enfin. Il a été contrefait. Ainsi les précautions 
que l’on avait prises pour qu’il ne sortit pas du magasin de Coignard sont 
devenues inutiles.”” 

Were the Mémoires wrong in believing that the edition which ap- 
peared late in 1722 was pirated? Was this belief due to the fact that the 
volume was printed without license, frontispiece, or approbation? Prob- 
ably the best answer is to be found in the words of Louis Racine himseif, 
who says, in his Memorandum,’ that in 1722 the “‘conseil de conscience”’ 


1 De la Roque, op. cit., p. 76. 

* Cf. my articles in MLN, x1, m1, p. 189, and xxu, 1, p. 20.—The Mémoires opine that 
Voltaire’s verses may well be due to author’s jealously rather than to any zeal for the doc- 
trines of the Church and questions whether the public, accustomed to being so favorable 
toward Voltaire, will pardon him the injury he had done to him in attributing errors which 
he did not defend. 

* De la Roque, op. cit., p. 76. 
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gave Coignard permission to sell the edition provided he removed there- 
from the approbation and privilege. This must have been given at the 
instance of Coignard, for at this time d’Aguesseau was again in exile at 
Fresnes and Racine was at his new post in Marseilles, whence he took no 
steps to secure permission for the sale of his poem. Furthermore, as will 
be shown below, the copies of the Bibliothéque Nationale and the British 
Museum are without question printed from the same type as the edition 
of 1722, proving that the copies which were sold in Paris in 1722 were the 
original printing of 1720. It cannot be proven, however, that there was 
not a pirated edition also, for in addition to the above-quoted evidence 
from the Mémoires there isa noteworthy statement in the Lettre 4 M. 
R—(p. 4) as follows: 


Je ne sais par quel malheur I’édition de Coignard a été arrétée. Heureusement 
celle de Pierre Marteau a dédommagé les lecteurs. Une piéce de cette nature ne 
pouvait manquer de devenir publique et de tenter le suffrage des yeux, aprés 
avoir emporté celui des oreilles. 


Having shown that, whereas De la Grace was indeed printed in 1720, 
the first circulated edition or editions were of late 1722, let us now turn 
to a comparison of the Bibliothéque Nationale and British Museum cop- 
ies with the edition of 1722. We find that with few exceptions‘ they are 
the same, the paging and the type being similar, but that they differ 
strikingly from Racine’s earlier manuscript versions. The first printing 
has on its title page, after the words Poéme sur la Grace, an allegorical 
cut in which the Cross, laurel, and sacramental cup are prominent, under 
which we read; 


A Paris, Chez Jean Baptiste Coignard, Imprimeur et libraire ordinaire du Roi, 
Rue Saint Jacques, a la Bible d’or. MDCCXX. Avec approbation et privilége 
de sa Majesté. 


On the title page of the distributed edition of 1722 there are only the 
words; “‘Poéme sur la Grace, A Paris. MDCCXXII’’—there being neither 
the name of the author nor of the publisher. Each edition has a preface: 
that in the 1720 copies has ten pages followed by two unnumbered pages; 
the edition of 1722 has only the ten original pages.’ The four cantos of 


4 Among the more important differences are: (1) Page 42, 1.93 the 1720 printing reads: 
L’homme qui pour agir n’attend point ce secours, that of 1722; Le M * * * aidé par un autre 
secours; (2) Page 53, the passages in italics were in smaller type in the 1722 edition than in 
the 1720; (3) The two unnumbered pages in the preface of 1720. Cf. following note. 

5 Racine explains the additional pages as follows; ‘““Tout ce qui est dans cette page n’est 
pas de moi. Monsieur Pastel, mon approbateur, fit lui-méme cette addition et voulut qu’elle 
fat imprimée.” This addition to the preface, written by M. Pastel and appearing only in 
the copies of 1720, is an interesting example of official interference and of censor turned 
poet. 
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the poem fill seventy-five pages in each edition. Both have an avertisse- 
ment of two pages. Here Racine tells of the flattering compliments which 
he had received on reading his poem and of the advice to use his poetic 
talents in dramatic writing. Other advisors pointed out, however, the dif- 
ficulties of this genre and recommended that he not profane his muse 
which had consecrated its first fruits to religion. Then follow in each edi- 
tion the Eptire @ Monsieur Valincour and an Ode, the whole making up 
ninety-four pages. In che 1720 copies the privilege is reprinted on page 
94, and is followed by the notice of registration; these are not found in 
the later edition. 

Considering now the material on the inserted sheets of Louis Racine’s 
copy, we find a considerable number of indications concerning the com- 
position of Dela Grace and many variants. The first canto, which tells the 
story of man’s fall and the coming of Christ, the author and dispenser of 
Grace, has at the very beginning a remark by Racine that he had planned 
an entirely different introduction, but that he had been advised by the 
Chancellor d’Aguesseau, who took it upon himself to write a proper exor- 
dium, to abbreviate and change the original version. Racine writes; 


L’exorde était trés différent de celui-ci, mais M. le Chancelier m’ayant fait 
remarquer qu’il était trop long, fit lui-méme les six premiers vers, tels qu’ils 
sont imprimés ici. Voici une partie de ceux que j’avais faits et que j’ai retranchés, 
parcequ’ils ne valaient rien. 


This rather long variant is printed here because of the evidence it con- 
tains in reference to Racine’s motives, and his despair, even as early as 
1720, at the growing lack of faith of the times; it is also an example of 
how Racine built up the final version of the poem. Several of his original 
thoughts and lines were discarded, then incorporated, either in full or 
with changes. 


De la Religion le zéle qui m’anime 

Veut qu’en de chastes vers aujourd’hui je l’exprime; 
Lui seul allume en moi la chaleur que je sens, 

Lui seul conduit ma langue, et m’inspire mes chants. 
O vous qui ne cherchez que ces rimes impures, 

Des plaisirs séduisants dangereuses peintures; 

Sur mes chastes tableaux ne jetez pas les yeux, 
Fuyez; mes vers pour vous sont des vers ennuyeux; 
Des sons de la vertu votre oreille se lasse, 

Profanes, loin d’ici, je vais chanter LA GRACE. 
Non celle qu’en courroux |’Eglise extermina, 

Fille du monstre anglais et qui par Molina,® 

Du profond des enfers parmi nous renvoyé, 


* As pointed out above, this word does not occur after 1720. 
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Léve plus que jamais sa téte foudroyée 
Et méme ose du pas disputer aujourd’hui. 
Malheureux le mortel qui n’a point d’autre appui, 
Pour moi, de mon néant pénétré dés l’enfance, 

Qui de Dieu sur mon coeur adore la puissance, 
Moi, disciple des saints, je consacre ma voix 

A celle qu’Augustin défendit autrefois. 

De la fiére raison cette Grace est l’écueil, 

L’homme qui pour appui ne veut que son orgueil, 
Ose opposer contre elle une audace insolente; 

Ses plus chers défenseurs ont une voix tremblante;’ 
Le plus grand nombre encore, interdit et muet, 

Ne fait de ses afironts que pleurer en secret, 

Mais si la lacheté fait taire les prophétes, 

La colére ouvrira la bouche des poétes. 

Et quel sujet plus juste exciterait leurs cris? 

Dans un honteux silence on voit ensevelis, 

Quand I|’Eglise gémit de sa foi qu’on altére, 

Des enfants qui devraient s’immoler pour leurs méres. 

Non, le méme danger excita tout le zéle 

De l’illustre Prosper que je prends pour modéle. 

Puissé-je comme lui, suivant ici ses pas, 

Du siécle oi je suis né confondre les ingrats,® 

Siécle, hélas, déplorable, ot la foi refroidie, 

Et de l’amour divin la chaleur attiédie, 

Déja des derniers temps annoncent les malheurs. 

A de si grands périls c’est trop peu que des pleurs: 

Il faut, quand tout périt que tout prenne les armes; 

Tout fidéle est soldat dans ces tristes alarmes; 

Moi donc, faible mortel, j’ose élever ma voix. 


From this introduction to line 182 there are many variants indicated 
on Racine’s sheets. These are not of enough interest to be printed here. 
At line 182 there is a long variant prefaced with the words; “J’avais dit 
d’abord”’ and concluded with; ‘‘Lorsque je lus mon poéme a M. le Car- 
dinal de Noailles il approuva fort cet endroit, cependant mon examina- 
teur me le fit retrancher.” The first two couplets are not greatly different 
from those of the printed version, and it is difficult to see just what there 
was in the remaining lines which should have delighted one critic and 
dismayed another. They follow: 

La plus belle 4 nos yeux fut aux siens une offense, 
En vain elle recut sa vaine récompense. 
Son éclat, il est vrai, nous charme, nous séduit, 


7 The lines De la fiére raison, etc. to voix tremblante are found in later printings. 
5 The thought in these three lines is incorporated into the poem, ll. 5-6. 
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Mais par l’arbre jugeons quel peut étre le fruit. 
Sur le tronc desséché rien de bon ne peut naitre, 

De la mort 4 la vie il n’est point de milieu, 

Et homme perd son grain s’il ne sme avec Dieu. 
Tout chemin monte au Ciel ou descend dans l’abime: 
Qui ne suit la vertu s’égare dans le crime. 

Oui, toute action coule ou de la charité, 

Ou du canal impur de la cupidité. 


Passing over several additional variants we learn in a notation by the 
author that the first canto of the original version stopped at line 275, but 
that, probably at the advice of d’Aguesseau, Racine added thirty lines. 
The note reads; “Le premier chant finissait ici, étant 4 Fresnes, j’ajoutai 
ce morceau, pour le finir plus noblement.” 

For the beginning of the second canto, in which Racine proves the 
force of Grace and its necessity, he had written an introduction which he 
did not print. Many of the lines of the manuscript version were used in 
later printings. Racine explains his reasons for suppressing the passage in 
a notation; “J’avais d’abord fait une plus longue narration des disputes 
sur la Grace. Je l’ai retranchée de peur qu’elle ne fit ennuyeuse.”’ The 
passage is long and deals with the heresy and condemnation of Pelagius, 
that “ennemi dangereux que vomit |’Angleterre.”’ Shortly after this pas- 
sage he intended to print several lines in which he advised those writers 
“pleins d’ardeur” to avoid such modern thinkers as Molinos and to fol- 
low Racine, “vif ennemi du systéme nouveau,” in going for inspiration to 
such teachers as Saint Paul and Saint Augustine. Beginning with line 69 
of the 1720 printing there is a rather long tirade against pride. Racine 
had written several other lines which he deleted, and of which he wrote 
later; “Je m’étais égayé en jeune homme dans la description de l’orgueil.”’ 
From this point to line 200 there are occasional minor variants. At this 
line Racine intended to include several lines dealing with an argument 
which he had had with those who had put him “‘au rang des noirs enfants 
du diable.”” The Cardinal de Noailles ordered Racine to exclude them be- 
cause he had “‘parlé du formulaire avec raillerie.”” Toward the end of the 
second canto Racine indulges in a tirade against Luther and Calvin, and, 
apparently to win friends for his poem among the Jesuits, he read the 
passage to the Reverend Pére René-Joseph Tournemine, famous Jesuit 
savant and author, and, from 1701 to 1718, one of the editors of the 
Journal de Trévoux. Of the Jesuit’s approval of the sentiments of the 
passage Racine wrote; “Je récitai une fois tout ceci jusqu’a la fin du chant 
au Pére Tournemine qui, soit par honnéteté, soit par politique, l’approu- 
va fort, assura qu’il n’y avait rien que de trés catholique et que tout 
Jésuite parlait de méme sur la Grace.” 
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Cantos three and four, which treat respectively the power of Grace and 
predestination, have many indicated variants, most of them brief and of 
minor importance. This may mean that Racine’s advisors and censors be- 
came more lenient as they read on further, or it may indicate the author’s 
satisfaction with his first rendition. At all events the onlyindications and 
variants worthy of note here are in reference to line 93 of the third canto 
and lines 131 ff. of the last. Of the former line we find three different ver- 
sions in the manuscript, the printing of 1720, and that of 1722. In the 
first form Racine had written; “Le Moliniste, aidé par un autre secours”’: 
the 1720 printing has; “L’homme qui pour agir n’attend point ce se- 
cours”: that of 1722; “Le M . . . aidé par un autre secours.”’ Racine ex- 
plains these changes thus: “On m’a fait changer tous les endroits ou je 
nommais le Moliniste: on ne m’a pas permis de me servir de ce terme.” 
Truly enough, throughout the poem the word is not to be found, and, in 
later editions, including that of 1808, M . . . , is always seen. 

That it was feasible in 1720 for the French to avoid offending foreign 
nations is shown in the fourth canto. At line 131 Racine, speaking of 
the heresies to be found in England and other neighboring states, planned 
to say; 

L’on proscrit Luther, Calvin donne la loi, 

Je trouve 4 nos cétés quelque reste de foi, 

La flambeau bridle encore, mais tout prét a s’éteindre, 
Une clarté si faible 4 sa fin semble atteindre, 

Et le zéle ignorant, la supersition 

Y tiennent presque lieu de la Religion. 


These lines were not included, for Racine says of them; “On me fit 
retrancher ces vers parcequ’ils auraient offensé |’Italie et 1’Espagne.” 
These variants and comments by Louis Racine have been selected as 
being the most important of the many in his personal copy. If, however, 
a definitive edition of De la Grace is ever published, Racine’s copy must 
be used as an essential source to trace the many changes in the form of 
the poem from 1720 to the last edition of 1808. Most readers of De la 
Grace will agree with Lanson, who passes over Louis Racine with the epi- 
thet “‘l’ennuyeux Racine”; but even though his poems may seem of mi- 
nor note today, during the eighteenth century they appeared in many 
editions, and were the cause of frequent and spirited controversies. 
GrorcE B. Watts 
Davidson College 
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XL 


THE CHARACTER OF POOR RICHARD: ITS 
SOURCE AND ALTERATION 


ESPITE the considerable and valuable critical discussion of Frank- 

lin’s Poor Richard, certain important points have been too briefly 
considered, or have been wholly overlooked. In particular, it has not been 
recognized (1) how extensively Franklin was indebted to Jonathan 
Swift in his hoaxing of Titan Leeds, the rival almanac-maker; (2) that 
the source for the characters Richard and Bridget Saunders was almost 
certainly Swift’s Bickerstaff papers; and (3) that there are two Poor 
Richards—the original comic philomath of 1733 and the final American 
archetype, the fountain-head of shrewd prudential wisdom. Thus the 
student of Anglo-American literary relations has been unaware of Swift’s 
part in making a great American figure; and the students of Poor Richard, 
on the whole regarding him as a static rather than changing character, 
have been led to make misleading, conflicting, or confused statements 
concerning him. 


The few and incomplete references to the connection between Swift’s 
hoax and Franklin’s,! suggest no more than that Franklin was indebted 
to Swift for the basic idea of a false prophecy. Even Bernard Fay, though 
he devotes considerable space to Poor Richard, goes no further.? Such 


1 Early students of Franklin devoted considerable attention to Franklin’s hoax without 
even mentioning Swift—some even praising Franklin for the originality of the idea Cf. 
James Parton, Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1864), 1, 227 ff.; J. B. 
McMaster, Benjamin Franklin as a Man of Letters (Boston, 1882), chap. 1v; John Bigelow, 
Life of Benjamin Franklin, 4th ed. (Phila., 1902), pt. m, chap. vi; P. L. Ford, Many- 
Sided Franklin (New York, 1889), chap. x; P. L. Ford, Introduction to Sayings of Poor 
Richard (New York, 1889). In “Was Benjamin Franklin a Plagiarist?” (Bookman, rv, 
24-30, Kate Stephen raises the question of Franklin’s debt, quotes at length but without 
analysis, and concludes that Frankling “might not have known of ‘Squire Bickerstaff’s 
jocularity” and that his hoax has the “vraisemblance of an original conception.”’ Paul 
Elmer More asserted the connection between Swift and Franklin, but left the point un- 
developed, in Shelburne Essays (New York, 1906) p. 143. Bernard Fay is quoted in the 
note immediately following, and Carl Van Doren, in his recent Benjamin Franklin (New 
York, 1938) mentions the connection in a sentence (p. 107). 

? Franklin . . . amused himself in his first almanac by continuing a witticism Swift had 
employed in his “Predictions for 1708 by Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire,”’ who had violently 
and quaintly denounced the makers of almanacs by predicting the death of one of them, a 
man named Partridge ... [This] did not escape Franklin’s notice. So he announced 
boldly and with suavity (the element he added to Swift, who was more rough-shod in his 
attack) the death of his friend and colleague, Titan Leeds. The stars had made it known 
to him beyond a doubt, and Titan Leeds knew it very well too. This was the reason why 
Richard, who was not rich and had to make his living, had taken up the pen. Leeds was 
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references are sound enough, as far as they go; but they reduce Franklin’s 
debt to a not very important borrowing. Actually, Franklin followed 
Swift’s hoax in considerable and definite detail. 

There are, first, the basic parallels. Both Bickerstaff and Poor Richard 
introduce themselves as astrologers. Both forecast, for specified days, the 
deaths of brother astrologers. And, though both victims are real philo- 
maths engaged in forecasting and almanac-making, both Bickerstaff and 
Poor Richard are fictional characters invented for the occasion. At ap- 
propriate times after the prophecies, both hoaxers give accounts of the 
deaths as forecast. The victims in each case having protested, Richard, 
like Bickerstaff, sets forth reasons why his rival must be dead.* 

It is here, after the presumed death of Leeds, that the parallels become 
more significant. Neither Bickerstaff nor Poor Richard is an eye-witness 
of his victim’s death. Bickerstaff, it is true, has independent testimony in 
the “Account of the Death of Mr. Partridge”; but it is of some impor- 
tance that Bickerstaff was not the witness himself. It enables him to 
stress the bodily death of Partridge less than the reasons why Partridge 
must be dead. Poor Richard follows suit. Thus Franklin, like Swift be- 
fore him, is interested less in actual deception, or even a crude joke, than 
in the comic fantasy of the pseudo-logical demonstrations of death. 

In the preface to the second Poor Richard, Richard says that the ap- 

pearance of an almanac under Leeds’ name does not argue that Leeds is 
alive: “that Pamphlet may be only a Contrivance of somebody or other, 
who hopes perhaps to sell two or three Year’s Almanacks still, by the sole 
Force and Virtue of Mr. Leeds’s Name.’ It is the same point urged by 
Bickerstaff in meeting the objection that Partridge must be alive, since 
he continues to write almanacs: 
Gadbury, Poor Robin, Dove, Wing, and several others, do yearly publish their 
Almanacks, tho’ several of them have been dead since before the Revolution. 
... I have heard the Booksellers affirm, That they have desired Mr. Partridge 
to spare himself further Trouble, and only lend them his Name.* 


In Poor Richard for 1735, answering Leeds’ second protest, Franklin 
again has recourse to Swift. Here the parallels are so close as to suggest 





furious at this gruesome maneuver. He answered, stirring up a fine battle, to the great joy 
of Franklin, who needed just this advertisement to launch his book successfully. The 
quarrel lasted eight years, and ended by the clear triumph of Poor Richard, as Titan 
Leeds really died.—Bernard Fay, Franklin, the Apostle of Modern Times (Boston, 1929), 
pp. 161-162. 

3 All quotations from Franklin, except where otherwise noted, are from Writings of 
Benjamin Franklin, 10 vols., A. H. Smyth, ed. (New York, 1905-07). All quotations from 
Swift are from Satires and Personal Writings, W. A. Eddy, ed. (London, 1932).—Temple 
Scott’s edition of Swift’s Prose Works lacks “Squire Bickerstaff Detected” and “An Ac- 
count of the Proceedings of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq.” 

‘ Franklin, Writings, u, 202. 5 Swift, Satires, pp. 190-191. 
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that Franklin actually read over the “Vindication” of Bickerstaff before 
writing his preface. Bickerstaff assumes an air of pain and surprise at the 
rough treatment given him in Partridge’s almanac—it is “improper,”’ 
he feels, “for a Person of his Education.” Bickerstaff next appeals to the 
learned world, laments the “Scurrility and Passion, in a Controversy 
among Scholars,” and sorrowfully adds, “I wish Mr. Partridge knew the 
Thoughts which Foreign Universities have conceived of his ungenerous 
Proceeding with me; but I am too tender of his Reputation to publish 
them to the World.”* Poor Richard is briefer, lacking some of the out- 
ward flourishes of Bickerstaff; but his mood is the same—sorrow, sur- 
prise, lamentation over scholarly wrangling: 


’Tis certain there is no Harmony among the Stargazers. . . . I had resolved to 
keep the Peace on my own part, and affront none of them;... But having 
receiv’d much Abuse from Titan Leeds deceas’d . . . I cannot help saying, that 
tho’ I take it patiently, I take it very unkindly. 


Thereupon Richard, like Bickerstaff before him, proceeds to his invinci- 
ble demonstration that, “whatever he may pretend, ’tis undoubtedly 
true that he is really defunct and dead.’’? Since Franklin was no mere 
copyist, and had a good deal of humor of his own, he did not follow Swift 
slavishly; but for all that there were several of Bickerstaff’s proofs too 
good not to use. Bickerstaff writes: 


I will plainly prove him to be dead, out of his own Almanack for this Year. 
... He there says, he is not only now alive, but was also alive upon that very 
29th of March, which I foretold he should die on: By this, he declares his Opinion, 
That a man may be alive now, who was not alive a Twelvemonth ago. And 
indeed, there lies the Sophistry of his Argument. He dares not assert he was 
alive but since that 29th of March, but he is now alive, and was so on that day.® 


Poor Richard writes: 

I convince him in his own Words, that he is dead . . . for in his Preface to his 
Almanack for 1734, he says, “Saunders adds... that by my own Calculation I 
shall survive until the 26th of the said Month October 1733, which is as untrue as the 
former.” Now if it be, as Leeds says, untrue and a gross Falshood that he surviv’d 
till the 26th of October 1733, then it is certainly érue that he died before that 
Time, .. . anything he may say to the contrary notwithstanding.® 


Both victims, though presumed to be dead, are gravely addressed; both 
are “convinced” by their own words, and by an identical technique of 
seizing upon ambiguities of their words or sentence structure. Again, 
Bickerstaff writes: “Above a Thousand Gentlemen having bought his 
Almanack . . . at every Line they read, they would . . . cry out, betwixt 
Rage and Laughter, They were sure no Man alive ever writ such damn’d 


5 Tbid., p. 185. 7 Franklin, Writings, u, 203-204. 
* Swift, Satires, p. 189. * Franklin, Writings, u, 204-205. 
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Stuff as this.’””° Poor Richard repeats the quip: after remarking that the 
only smart thing in Leeds’ almanac was an extract from Hudibras, he 
adds, ‘‘and no Man /iving would or could write such Stuff as the rest.”’!! 
Finally, there is the curious state of existence to which both victims are 
logically reduced. Though their deaths have been invincibly demon- 
strated, both Bickerstaff and Richard admit a certain zombi-like locomo- 
tion in the “‘deceas’d.” The earlier version: ‘Therefore if an uninformed 
Carcass walks still about, and is pleased to call itself Partridge, Mr. 
Bickerstaff does not think himself any way answerable for that.” Rich- 
ard’s version: “But if some People will walk and be troublesome after 
Death, it may pérhaps be born with a little.” 

Further borrowing from the Swiftian hoax could be shown,” but is un- 
necessary here. Franklin’s treatment of Leeds in the first three prefaces 
conclusively shows his thorough familiarity with the Bickerstaff papers, 
and his habit of utilizing them in some detail. 


But there is more than the hoax on Leeds in the early prefaces: there is 
the emergence of two characters, Richard and Bridget Saunders. Where 
did they come from? did Franklin create them? or did he help himself to 
more in the Bickerstaff papers than the mere matter of the hoax? 

That the names “Richard Saunders” and “Poor Richard” came from 
two English sources has been often enough pointed out; and that the 
“hint” for his character “probably came from the characters in the Spec- 
tator” has been suggested. Ordinarily Franklin is given implicit or ex- 
plicit credit for creating Poor Richard. We read, “Robin and Richard 
left all their foreign baggage behind them when they crossed the Atlan- 
tic,’””!” or, “Combining the first words of these two titles, he created his 
own ‘Poor Richard’... [who] was a distinct and concrete creation of 
Franklin’s brain.’ But it is dangerous to forget that, when Swift’s hoax 
crossed the Atlantic, the characters of that hoax came too. For, as Sir 
Walter Scott pointed out, Swift was not only a satirist, but an admirable 


10 Swift, Satires, p. 188. 1 Franklin, Writings, 1, 204. 

2 Swift, Satires, p. 188. % Franklin, Writings, m, 205. 

™“ Thus Franklin reverted to the old hoax in 1739, when Leeds really did die. Poor 
Richard for 1740 prints a complimentary letter to Richard from the ghost of Leeds, who, 
for good measure, adds three prophecies, one of which forecasts that “J. J—n, Philomat, 
shall be openly reconciled to the church of Rome” (Writings, 1, 223). Here is another 
prophecy at the expense of a brother philomath, and here again an echo from Swift, who 
enlivened his account of Partridge’s death by saying that the astrologer “declar’d himself 
a Nonconformist, and had a Fanatick Preacher’ (Swift, Satires, p. 174). The religion had 
to be changed to suit the Philadelphia climate, but the basic libel was the same. 

8 J. B. McMaster, Benjamin Franklin, p. 101; Ford’s Introduction to Sayings, p. 9; 
Carl Van Doren’s Introduction to Franklin and Edwards (New York, 1920), p. xx. 

6 W. B. Cairns, American Literature, rev. ed. (New York, 1930), p. 95. 

17 Van Doren, op. cit., p. xx. 18 Fay, op. cit., pp. 160, 168. 
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creator of character. Nor should one forget Franklin’s efficiency: he 
would have been unlikely to borrow the hoax only, if he saw as well any- 
thing else to his purpose. And it would seem he found the basis for Rich- 
ard and Bridget Saunders. 

Richard’s character, though he has the Bickerstaffian rdéle in the hoax, 
is not primarily based on Bickerstaff. Since Swift’s aim is to ridicule prog- 
nosticating philomaths, his work uses comedy toward the end of satire. 
Franklin has no basic satiric intent, but the immediately practical aim of 
selling his almanac. Hence the necessary differences between Bickerstaff 
and Poor Richard: Bickerstaff is a man of science, with a European repu- 
tation—far superior to the rabble of almanac-makers, and contemptuous 
of them. His purpose is to show “‘the gross Abuse of Astrology,” and his 
fortune has placed him “above the little regards of Scribbling for a few 
pence.’”!® Despite the masque of learned astrologer, Swift’s actual atti- 
tude is here revealed, and it is an attitude of no use to Franklin. Swift 
writes against the usual philomath; Franklin is one himself. Swift makes 
fun for satire; Franklin makes fun for money. Poor Richard has to drum 
up trade for this and next year’s almanac; he is friendly and ingratiating; 
he tells frankly how welcome the “‘fi-pences”’ are. Thus the superior Bick- 
erstaff can hardly influence the general character of Richard. 

Much more to the point are the Partridges. From the ‘‘Account of the 
Death,” we learn that Partridge began to droop and languish and was 
finally confined to his bed. We are given a convincing account of the 
death-bed conversation, and of Partridge’s confession: that he never 
meddled with the weather, but left that to the printer, and that “the 
rest was my own Invention, to make my Almanack Sell, having a Wife to 
Maintain, and no other Way to get my Bread, for mending Old Shoes is a 
Poor Livelihood.’”° The following paper—Partridge’s presumed account 
of the affair—is made up almost wholly of realistic comic narrative. Par- 
tridge is prevailed on by his wife to take medicines and go to bed; his rest 
is interrupted by the tolling of the death-bell in his honor; his wife falls 
into a “disorder”; and in the midst of all, the undertaker’s man comes to 
measure the apartment for mourning, in the face of Partridge’s protests. 
Partridge warns the intruder that he hears his wife’s voice, ‘“‘which, by 
the by, is pretty distinguishable” and that, if she finds out the business at 
issue, she will employ her stout cudgel “very much to the Detriment”’ of 
the intruder’s person. The narrative develops further vicissitudes, and 
presents its absurd situations vigorously and concretely. 

Franklin’s use of the Partridges does not show such borrowings of spe- 
cific detail as does his use of Bickerstaff’s prophecy and subsequent proofs 
of death. But the similarity of Franklin’s technique to that of Swift, and 


9 Swift, Satires, pp. 161, 171. %® Tbid., p. 174. 
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the basic parallels between the Partridges and the Saunders can hardly 
be put down to coincidence. 

Both Swift and Franklin sketch in the characters by a few lively de- 
tails rather than by elaborate accounts. Both use a natural, homely, 
comic realism, effectively suggesting the domestic life of the philomath, 
the every-day human beings behind the title-pages of almanacs. Just as 
our imaginations are set to work by the implied efficiency of Mrs. Par- 
tridge with the cudgel, so are they set to work by Bridget’s determined 
threat ‘‘to burn all my Books and Rattling Traps (as she calls my Instru- 
ments) if I do not make some profitable Use of them.’ Franklin’s use of 
the Swiftian technique can be realized more fully if one call to mind how 
much it differs from the leisurely and urbane characterization found in 
the Spectator, or the too copious, literal detail of Defoe. 

In addition, Richard and Partridge have much in common. Both are 
poor, needy men, frankly preparing their almanacs not so much for the 
honor of the stars as for their livelihoods. Both reveal entertaining 
glimpses of the practical problems of the craft. Both are favored with 
wives who must be supported; and the wives themselves are of much the 
same type—Bridget’s practicality, talkativeness, vigor, and determina- 
tion are decidedly reminiscent of Mrs. Partridge’s “pretty distinguish- 
able voice” and handiness with the cudgel, and both wives seem to be 
more practically energetic and forceful than their husbands. 

It is clear, it seems to me, that the Partridges supplied the basis for the 
Saunders. Nor is the conclusion surprising. Franklin made no bones over 
borrowing for what was primarily an ephemeral commercial venture: he 
borrowed the name Richard Saunders, he borrowed maxims and prov- 
erbs, he extracted from poems, he borrowed verbatim from Rabelais, 
and he borrowed Swift’s hoax. The Partridges lay in his way, and he 
found them. 

But Poor Richard is always Partridge’s superior. In the hoax on Leeds, 
Richard has the position of Bickerstaff, and Leeds is the victim. And as 
philomath Richard represents himself as an expert astrologer (again a 
touch of Bickerstaff), whereas Partridge confesses he knows nothing of 
such affairs. Richard arises from the ashes of Partridge, an improved and 
American phoenix, and with an additional comic irony of which Swift 
might have been proud. That is, Richard is represented as an intimate 
and admiring friend of Titan Leeds. Such a presumed friendship might 
have interfered with Swift’s satiric purpose; but Franklin (with the prac- 
tical necessities of his own almanac business in mind) can hardly afford 
to make fun of philomaths. Thus, as long as Franklin is more comic than 
satiric, he can have his cake and eat it; he can extract comic elements 


1 Franklin, Writings, m, 196. 
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from Swift, hoax Leeds to his own advantage, develop the estimable 
Saunders from the feckless Partridge, add further comedy of his own, and 
turn all to profitable publishing. Bernard Fay has pointed out that 
Franklin adds “‘suavity” to Swift’s hoax; but it is worth stressing that 
the careful manipulation and change of Swift’s satiric material into non- 
satiric, comic entertainment, is an urbanity largely conditioned by busi- 
ness reasons. Yet the added comedy remains, as an evidence of Frank- 
lin’s own rich vein, and of his habit of making as much laughter as he 
could, within prudential limits. 


This entertaining philomath of the early prefaces would scarcely seem 
destined to become an American archetype—the apotheosis of the 
shrewd, the thrifty, the utilitarian—; yet this destiny has been his. 

The first step of this change was the coalescing of what were originally 
two independent elements in Poor Richard. Franklin himself, in the A uto- 
biography, said that he had designed the almanac to be “‘both entertain- 
ing and useful.’’” Obviously the original concept of Richard and the hoax 
are merely entertaining and not—in Franklin’s sense—useful. All we 
know of Richard and Bridget as people we find in the early prefaces; and 
(a point that has not been sufficiently recognized) in those prefaces there 
is no suggestion or implication that Richard is a store-house of proverbs 
—he is the engaging star-gazer supporting himself by making almanacs. 
As late as the sixth preface, which was concocted by Bridget, he is still 
only the Richard of the first preface, having left his manuscript with his 
wife and set out “for Powtowmack, to visit an old Stargazer of his Ac- 
quaintance.’ For six years Franklin has merely presented the enter- 
taining figure developed out of Partridge. 

The “‘useful’’ part of the almanac was confined to that which followed 
the preface. And here Franklin from the first had “‘filled all the little 
spaces that occurr’d . . . with proverbial sentences.’’* On the one hand 
were the Saunders, fictional characters presented for sheer entertain- 
ment; on the other, was B. Franklin, printer, who inserted useful prov- 
erbs into vacant spaces. And it was naturally the latter whom Franklin 
remembered years later, forgetting the hoax and the comic astrologer. 
Even yet it is too often ignored how distinct the original Richard was 
from Franklin, though Franklin himself made a careful differentiation. 
Thus Richard mentions his relations with his printer (i.e., Franklin him- 
self) several times, and insists on their separate identity.* Though Frank- 
lin had his tongue in his cheek in such passages, it was a very real distinc- 
tion, and one not to be obscured by the later development of Richard. In 
fact, from first to last, the material in the body of the almanacs is imper- 

® Tbid., 1, 342. 2 Tbid., 11, 213. % Tbid., 1, 342. 

% Cf. “Prefaces” for 1733, 1737, 1739, 1750. 
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sonal, or reflective of genuine interests of Franklin. Thus the suggestions 
concerning lightning rods in the almanac for 1753 emanates from Frank- 
lin, the modern scientist, writing with no thought of Richard, the astro|- 
oger. Briefly, in the early years when Richard and Bridget are presented 
as people, the proverbial sayings are confined to the body of the almanac, 
with no particular reference to Richard ;* whereas the character is con- 
fined to the prefaces, with no indication of his proverbial wisdom. 

Quotable maxims, however, would naturally be attributed to the 
genial Richard, who had appeared so like a real person in the prefaces. 

As a result, a new and discrete element was added to Richard’s charac- 
ter. This thoroughly adventitious development Franklin accepted as 
easily as his readers; yet, even so, we do not find the new note until the 
seventh preface, where Richard writes “Besides the usual Things ex- 
pected in an Almack, I hope the profess’d Teachers of Mankind will ex- 
cuse my scattering here and there some instructive Hints in matters of 
Morality and Religion.’”’ 

In this preface Richard is still the astrologer-philomath; but once 
Franklin has definitely added the didactic element, the original character 
begins to fade. Regrettably, Bridget drops out of sight, and there is less 
and less of Richard as character.** The verse preface for 1746 shows clear- 
ly how far Franklin has abandoned his original Richard. Purporting to 
answer the question, ‘‘Who is Poor Richard?” the writer promises some 
“slight slight sketches of my Dame and me”’; but what he does is to draw 
an edifying and abstract picture of a good, simple life—in a set of verses 
almost as impersonal and general as The Essay on Man.** This preface 

% In the body of the almanac for the first six years, I find only one touch suggestive of 
Richard, the character: the verses for December, 1734, are said to be “by Mrs. Bridget 
Saunders, my Dutchess, in answer to the December verses of last year.”’ But both sets of 
verses (Ford, Sayings of Poor Richard, pp. 31-32, 43) are impersonal: six lines each on a 
bad wife and a bad husband, neither identifiable as Richard or Bridget. The name Richard, 
or Dick, occurs in such impersonal lines as 

Take this remark from Richard, poor and lame, 

Whate’er’s begun in anger, ends in shame. [Sayings, p. 38] 
wherein /ame is scarcely to be regarded as additional information about Richard Saunders, 
but as a rhyme-word. More than this, the names, even, appear rarely in the body of the 
almanac (for these six years)—Bridget’s once, and Richard’s four or five times. 

27 Franklin, Writings, m, 217. 

28 See also the preface for 1743 (impersonal directions for making wine) and that for 1748 
(largely made up of extracts concerning the winter season in the Hudson’s Bay country). 
Thanks to kind Readers and a careful Wife 
With plenty bless’d, I lead an easy Life; 

My business Writing; less to drain the Mead, 

Or crown the barren Hill with useful Shade; . . . 

Some Books we read, tho’ few there are that hit 

The happy Point where Wisdom joins with Wit; ... . 

The Friend sincere, and honest Man, with Joy 
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may be taken as symptomatic of the second phase of Richard’s develop- 
ment—the instructive Richard has replaced the entertaining Richard. 

It is easy to see why Franklin let the original character go, and made 
no attempt to relate the maxims to the character of his star-gazer. He 
was interested in getting an almanac to press every fall, not in the depic- 
tion of character or the maintenance of literary consistency. Further- 
more, the early Richard was a fiction, whereas the later Richard ex- 
pressed a strong part of Franklin’s real character. “Keep your shop and 
your shop will keep you” and “He that riseth late, must trot all Day, and 
shall scarce overtake his Business at night” are business maxims suited 
to B. Franklin, printer. “Early to bed, and early to rise” might make a 
business-man healthy, wealthy, and wise—but it would be ruinous for a 
star-gazer. Nor need we assume that Franklin or his readers would be at 
all concerned at the blurring of the originally clear comic character, and 
its final replacement by the “useful” Richard. Twenty-six years was 
enough for an unconscious and painless effacement of the old star-gazer. 

This change in Richard is the first example in American literature of a 
tendency common much later—the blurring of a popular comic character 
through identification with its creator. Writing of the “literary comedi- 
ans” of the last half of the nineteenth century, Professor Blair has point- 
ed out how the original concept of Artemus Ward as a fat, genial, illiter- 
ate showman, took on more and more the character of his creator, 
Browne; and Professor Blair has rightly generalized, ‘“This sort of identi- 
fication happened frequently. ... This meant . . . a significant contrast 
between earlier and later humorous characters [in that] the characters 
became blurred.’”*° It would appear, however, that this was not a sudden 
appearance of the late nineteenth century, but a trait of American humor 
present or latent since the time of Poor Richard, eldest of the line. 

The early Richard was finally submerged by the famous farewell pref- 
ace of 1758, wherein a shadowy Richard appears, only to introduce the 
speech of a wise old man, Father Abraham, who quotes maxim after max- 
im from the body of the almanacs. It may be noted that Father Abraham 
quotes only the shrewd, prudential maxims, that his speech is a highly 
specialized culling from the almanac. The pungency of “‘Fish and visitors 
smell after three days,” and the cynical wisdom of ‘The first mistake in 
public business is the going into it” are not present. Thus Father Abra- 
ham’s speech is not representative even of Franklin’s maxims, much less 
of the original Poor Richard. But the popularity of this preface, and its 
frequent reprinting as ““The Way to Wealth,” definitely fixed Richard in 








Treating or treated oft our Time employ. 

Our Table next, Meals temperate; and our Door 

Op’ning spontaneous to the bashful Poor . . . [Writings, u, pp. 294-295] 
*® Walter Blair, Native American Humor (New York, 1937), pp. 113-115. 
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the minds of readers as—above all—the fountain-head of prudential 
wisdom. 

Since 1758, this final speech has apparently been taken as the starting 
point for Richard, rather than as a final phase of development. Thus it 
can be written, “Shadowy figure though he was, Poor Richard embodied 
the Yankee characteristics of thrift, industry and godliness’*! wherein 
the character is regarded as static, and based on the final Richard. Or, 
“Tt is perhaps because he is so like Franklin himself that he and his wife 
Bridget ‘are quite as real as any characters in the whole domain of fic- 
tion’ ’’* wherein no distinction is made between the earliest and latest 
Richard. Again, as a distinguished recent biographer of Franklin puts it: 


[Poor Richard] was a distinct and concrete creation of Franklin’s brain, express- 
ing, like a character in a play, all the feelings, ideas and instincts which Franklin 
could not express in public himself... He so pervaded the life of Benjamin 
Franklin that he imposed not only an attitude on Franklin, but finally forced him 
to play a role... People ended by seeing Franklin through Saunders, and 
thought they were one and the same person.* 


Now, in so far as a character was created, it was the poor astrologer, the 
philomath with his wife, Bridget. He did not embody Yankee character- 
istics, he was not at all like Franklin himself. Nor did this character im- 
pose an attitude on Franklin. Rather, Richard had an aspect of Franklin 
imposed upon him ... the distinct and concrete creation was brushed 
aside to make way for the author of useful sayings—, that is, Franklin 
forced Richard to play a réle. And, if people “ended” by seeing Franklin 
through Saunders, they had some justification—it was the original Rich- 
ard who was distinct from Franklin; the final Richard speaks with the 
same voice which produced the Autobiography. (This is not to say, of 
course, that the Autobiography by any means expresses all the important 
aspects of Franklin.) That writers ordinarily thorough and perspicuous 
should fall into confusion through over-simplifying the character of Rich- 
ard sufficiently indicates the need of seeing Richard as he was—a chang- 
ing figure, not a static one. 

Swift, with his contempt for any nation of shopkeepers, would have 
been the first to satirize this ultimate Richard—to whose initial vitality 
he had contributed much. As for Franklin, he was quite content to take 
just what he wanted, manipulate it efficiently for his own American ends, 
and then, unconsciously, to let the figure transmute itself into something 
wholly his. 

Joun F. Ross 

University of California at Los Angeles 


3 Tbid., p. 18. ® Cairns, op. cit., p. 95. 3 Fay, op. cit., p. 162. 
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SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, COLERIDGE, AND 
TWO COLERIDGEANS 


N the DNB the lives of both Coleridge and Coleridge’s disciple, F. D. 

Maurice, are by Sir Leslie Stephen. At first thought it may appear 
rather curious that Stephen undertook to write these lives, because os- 
tensibly he could have had very little in common with the subject of 
either. As a matter of fact, however, his interest in both men was un- 
usual; he was almost fascinated by them. The strict rationalist and sci- 
entific biographer is likely to find much to challenge him in the mystic 
philosopher and transcendentalist, particularly in such protean philoso- 
phers as Coleridge and Maurice. Confronting them, he feels a special urge 
to make the crooked straight, to render the unintelligible intelligible, and 
to provide a clear, hard-headed interpretation of confused, soft-headed 
thinking. Although Sir Leslie was not quite a strict rationalist or a purely 
scientific biographer, there was enough of both in him to explain his will- 
ingness to write the lives of Coleridge and Maurice. Any effort to evalu- 
ate or even understand these lives should therefore be supported by a 
knowledge of Stephen’s real attitude toward his subjects. 

His general attitude toward Coleridge was strongly antagonistic. In 
1886, shortly after working on the life of Coleridge, he wrote to Charles 
Eliot Norton: “I have done a considerable quantity of biography lately, 
including that old sinner S.T.C.’ In recommending E. H. Coleridge’s 
volume of Coleridge’s letters to Norton in 1895, he also found occasion to 
express his very low opinion of Coleridge himself. 


Another book, by the way, worth a glance is a collection of old S. T. Coleridge’s 
letters. I had to write the beggar’s life, and have a kind of morbid familiarity 
with his history, which makes me appreciate better than some people his amazing 
wrigglings and self-reproaches and astonishing pouring forth of unctuous twad- 
dling. After all, Carlyle’s portrait of him has done the thing unsurpassably; and 
it is impossible to add much to it. But there are some delicious bits in this.* 


He found Coleridge’s tendency to mix poetry, philosophy, and religion 
particularly objectionable, since it seemed to him that such a mixture 
was contrary to clear-headed thinking. 


A poet ought to live in the open air, not inside a chapel with incense and painted 
windows. As soon as Wordsworth took to that way of thinking his power left 
him, or at least declined. Poor Coleridge muddled his intellect in the same way.‘ 


1 According to C. E. Raven, who has made a thorough and scholarly study of Maurice 
and the Christian-Socialist movement, Stephen should never have undertaken to write 
Maurice’s life for the DNB. Christian Socialism, 1848-54 (London, 1920), p. 77 n. 

2 F. W. Maitland, The Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen (London, 1906), p. 388. 

* Ibid., pp. 421-422. 4 Ibid., p. 314. 
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He scarcely could share, therefore, Coleridge’s enthusiasm for George 
Herbert; and became indignant over Coleridge’s hostility to the eight- 
eenth century. 

Coleridge’s taste for George Herbert is a part of a craze which possessed all his 
set at that time, and made them insult the [eighteenth] century people beyond all 
reason.5 


In writing his life of Carlyle for the DNB, he spoke of Coleridge “daw- 
dling upon Highgate Hill, wasting his genius in aimless talk.” In a lecture 
on ‘‘Coleridge”’ delivered before the Royal Institution (in March, 1888) 
soon after he had finished the article on Coleridge for the DNB, he made 
many concessions to Coleridge; but attacked him for being a slave to 
opium, for deserting his wife, for being guilty of plagiarism, for failing 
to realize his possibilities, for indulging in nebulous thinking, and for be- 
ing antagonistic toward the eighteenth century.® In writing his autobi- 
ography, he took a final dig at Coleridge. 

There is an instructive comment in Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection upon a passage 
of Leighton. He begins by saying that Leighton speaks so well that he could 
believe him to be divinely inspired; and he ends by remarking that he agrees 
with the passage so fully that he could think that he had written it himself. The 
two observations are exactly identical in meaning.’ 


Clearly, then, in so far as he succeeded in writing a truthful and bal- 
anced life of Coleridge for the DNB (and the merits and shortcomings of 
that piece of biography can be determined only by the scholar thoroughly 
familiar with Coleridge and having himself no bias relating to the sub- 
ject), he succeeded in spite of not only radical dissimilarities between 
himself and his subject, but a very positive antipathy for his subject. He 
considered it one of the most thorough pieces of scholarship that he pro- 
duced for the DN B.® But in reading it, one should remember that even 
Sir Leslie Stephen, and perhaps other contributors to the DNB (should 
the DAB also be mentioned?), had emotions. 

Stephen was fully as antagonistic toward the Coleridgean Maurice 
and his devotees. Maurice, however, gave him much more trouble than 
Coleridge could give him. Since Coleridge had died in 1834, Stephen 
found it possible to examine him at a distance and in some perspective 
throughout the whole period in which he was himself active as a scholar 
and writer; but Maurice was for a part of it very much alive. (He died in 


5 Maitland, o#. cit., p. 315. 

® In Hours in a Library, 3 vols. (New York and London, 1894), m1, 339-368. 

7 Sir Leslie Stephen, Some Early Impressions (London, 1924), pp. 110-111. 

8 [Sir] Leslie Stephen, “James Dykes Campbell,”’ in Campbell’s S. T. Coleridge, A Nar- 
rative of the Events of his Life, second edition (London and New York, 1896), p. xxiv. 
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1872.) As a youth Stephen heard some of his lectures at King’s College, 
London, and was for a time impressed with ‘‘a boyish sense of rever- 
ence.’’® Eventually he emerged from his period of enthusiasm for Mau- 
rice thoroughly disillusioned, and a natural reaction set in. In a letter 
written in 1900 he tells of this experience. 


I was for a time a disciple of Maurice, and like most people, ended by thinking 
his whole method utterly unsatisfactory. All the attempts to reconcile the creeds 
to philosophy, or the Bible to historical criticism, even in the hand of such able 
men as Lightfoot and Hort, . . . are in my opinion hopeless.'® 


In 1870 a rather hot controversy began between Stephen and members 
of the Coleridgean Broad Church school of thought led by Maurice. 
Stephen attacked this group for pretending to seek the truth but at the 
same time compromising truth by adhering to the worn-out doctrines of 
the Church of England. In this attack, which was made in an article on 
“The Broad Church” appearing in Fraser’s Magazine, March, 1870, he 
said that Broad Churchmen had the great merit of meeting arguments 
fairly and of admitting “in theory” the importance of “searching, fair, 
and unfettered inquiry”; but that, unfortunately, they did not admit it 
in practice." Among them, he said, one “eminent modern thinker [pre- 
sumably Maurice], like many other modern men, had been unconsciously 
biased in his reasonings by the desire to reach certain foregone conclu- 
sions.””” Shortly after this article appeared, a certain ‘“‘Anglicanus” made 
an inquiry concerning it in the Spectator. Stephen replied in the Spec- 
tator of March 26, 1870. 


I entirely agree with “Anglicanus” that there is a wide gap between the deepest 
convictions of the Broad-Church party and many of the doctrines embodied in 
the Thirty-Nine Articles and other formularies of the Church of England,— 
and that was just the reason why I thought they had better not use them. On 
some occasions the difference is openly avowed by persons who continue to use 
the formularies; on others it is slurred over (as I venture to think) by the use of 
language in a strained and ambiguous sense. I argued that both practices were 
dangerous, in various degrees, to the sincerity or the clearheadedness of those 
who endulge in them, and whose influence is great in proportion to their many 
excellencies. But I did not intend to imply that many Broad-Churchmen adopted 
all that is to be found in the formularies of the Church, though I did mean that 


* Maitland, op. cit., pp. 41-42. 10 Tbid., p. 152. 

1 Fraser’s Magazine, txxx1 (1870), 311-325. For discussions of Maurice’s position as a 
Broad-Churchman and of his indebtedness to Coleridge, see my articles “Was F. D. 
Maurice a Broad-Churchman?” Church History, m1 (September, 1934), 222-231; 
“Coleridge, Maurice, and the Distinction between the Reason and the Understanding,” 
PMLA, 1 (1936), 459-475; and “Maurice as a Commentator on Coleridge,’”” PMLA, 
Lut (1938), 230-243. 12 Ibid. 

4 “Fraser on the Broad Church,’ Spectator, xt (March 19, 1870), 373. 
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they adopted many doctrines and used many confessions which, were they not 
found in those formularies, they would be the first to repudiate." 


Maurice and his friends answered Stephen, chiefly through the columns 
of the Spectator, and the controversy continued to rage. It was the old, 
old battle between liberals of two different camps. 

Stephen’s attitude toward Maurice had changed very little in 1874, 
two years after Maurice’s death, when he announced in a letter to Nor- 
ton that he was writing an article on Maurice for the Fortnightly Review. 


I am writing an article on Maurice for Morley. Of all the muddle-headed, intri- 
cate, futile persons I ever studied, he was about the most utterly bewildering. 
But I hope to explain his vagaries tolerably. 


In this article, “Mr. Maurice’s Theology,”’ he said that in Maurice feel- 
ing and reasoning were “indissolubly blended”; that Maurice’s inclina- 
tion to evade reason by an appeal to sentiment was as misleading as the 
effort to evade it by an appeal to authority, with the additional disad- 
vantage that sentiment gave as many conflicting answers as there were 
conflicting religions in the world; that Maurice possessed a “‘curious in- 
capacity to understand what is meant by a historical test’; that in try- 
ing to read other creeds sympathetically he invariably read into them the 
reflection of his own beliefs and found in them the doctrines which satis- 
fied his own instincts; that, to bring questions to an issue with him, one 
had to learn, “‘not a new set of facts or opinions, but a new mode of think- 
ing’’; and that Matthew Arnold wrote very accurately when he declared 
that Maurice was constantly beating the bush with immense fervor with- 
out ever starting the game." Following the appearance of this article in 
the Fortnightly, new protests from defenders of Maurice broke out in the 
Spectator. Stephen felt compelled to reply. He wrote to Norton on June 
26, 1874: 

In the Spectator of a week ago [it was said] that I was a psychological curiosity, 
because I speak of poor old F. D. Maurice as muddleheaded. They have kept 
their wrath bottled up for six months, but it has by no means cooled. I was silly 
enough to write to them to say that I did not (as they said I did) insinuate that 
all Broad-Church people were cheats; and added that when I wanted to say so, 
I should do it in plain terms.?” 


When Stephen wrote the life of Carlyle which was published in the DNB 
in 1887, he touched on Maurice in a manner in keeping with his usual 
attitude. 


Through Sterling, Carlyle came to know F. D. Maurice. The genuine liking 


4 “The Broad Church,” Spectator, x1 (1870), 402. 16 Maitland, op. cit., p. 240. 
18 Fortnightly Review, xx1 (1874), 595-617. 17 Maitland, op. cit., p. 243. 
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shared by all who had a personal intercourse with Maurice was tempered by a 
profound conviction of the futility of Maurice’s philosophy. 


Carlyle’s own brand of transcendentalism and mysticism was never so 
distasteful to Stephen as the Coleridge-Maurice brand, in spite of the 
fact that the two brands had much in common. Carlyle’s had at least the 
merit of being minus the Church of England flavor. 

The article on Maurice which Stephen wrote for the DNB was pub- 
lished in 1894. Nine years later, in writing the autobiographical notes 
which make up Some Early Impressions, he returned to the subject. He 
wrote at some length of the influence which Coleridge and Maurice ex- 
ercised over young men in the days when Stephen was an undergraduate 
at Cambridge. 


Young men who were not prepared to “swallow all formulas” and, like Herr 
Teufelsdroeck, strip themselves stark naked, read Coleridge, and found the most 
attractive contemporary leader in the admirable F. D. Maurice. He, they 
thought, might be taken as a guide to the promised land where orthodox dogma 
in alliance with philosophy could also be reconciled with science and criticism. 
Maurice undeniably was one of the most attractive and saint-like of men. He 
was clearly sincere even to an excess of scrupulosity. His very weaknesses and 
excess of sensibility gave to his friends the sense that they were the bodyguard 
of an unworldly teacher, whom they could relieve from practical difficulties and 
screen from the harsh censures of the ordinary controversialist and the religious 
newspaper. I always remember a photograph in which he appeared taking the 
arm of “Tom Hughes.” Hughes was turning a reverential glance to his master 
and at the same time looking from the corner of his eye with an obvious wish 
that some caviller would try to punch the prophet’s head and require a lesson 
from a practical expert in the art of fisticuffs.’ The loyalty of the disciples was 
most natural and intelligible. Maurice in the pulpit was the very incarnation of 
earnestness, reverence, and deep human feeling. But he did not strike me as an 
incarnation of clear-headedness. . . . 

I never doubted his sincerity or felt “contempt” for him personally; but I 
could not believe in his perspicacity. Perhaps that was because I was not a born 
Platonist and could not breathe in the semi-mythical region where Maurice was 
at home and where his transfiguration of dogmas may be perfectly natural.” 


F. W. Maitland writes in his biography of Sir Leslie Stephen: “‘What he 
chiefly regretted in later life was, I believe, that he had given pain to 
some of those who loved and reverenced Frederick Maurice.’ 


18 Written in 1903 and published in the National Review at the end of that year; not 
published in book form until 1924. 

18 For a spirited defense of Maurice by Tom Hughes against Matthew Arnold and others, 
see the Preface to Maurice’s Friendship of Books (London, 1880). 

20 Some Early Impressions, pp. 63-67. 

1 Maitland, op. cit., p. 261. For additional information about Stephen’s relation to Mau- 
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His relation to another Coleridgean was much happier. J. Dykes 
Campbell was one of his most highly esteemed friends. Stephen tells us 
that he met Campbell through Richard Garnett in “1883 or 1884’’; that 
without manifesting the slightest bit of jealousy Campbell helped him 
with and added to the proofsheets of “‘Coleridge” for the DNB; but that 
Campbell’s meticulous scholarship and seemingly inexhaustible knowl- 
edge of the subject almost overwhelmed him and threatened to become 
embarrassing. 


It would have been brutal not to express gratitude, for Campbell obviously took 
it for granted that my zeal would be equal to his own. Personally, indeed, I felt 
genuine pleasure, for I had gained a friend as well as a literary ally. But the flesh 
is weak, and, as an author, I did occasionally wish that some of these sweepings 
from countless waste-paper baskets had not been rescued from oblivion.” 


Stephen fully appreciated the fact that Campbell in the years just before 
the publication of Campbell’s life of Coleridge* was ‘‘absolutely free from 
the slightest touch of the dog-in-the-manger spirit.”** About the only ob- 
jectionable thing he could find in Campbell was a suggestion of Dryas- 
dust, with whom Stephen professed more than once (see Some Early 
Impressions, passim) to be able to go only so far. In other respects Camp- 
bell seemed to him altogether admirable. In Stephen’s thirty-five-page 
memoir of Campbell prefixed to the second edition of Campbell’s Coler- 


idge (1896), his admiration and even affection for the man appears on 
aimost every page. He was particularly impressed by the skill with 
which Campbell found his way through and compressed the vast and 
chaotic mass of Coleridge materials. He was also significantly impressed 
by the union in Campbell of a consciousness of Coleridge’s faults with 
good humor and a feeling of kindness toward a genius who had been 
so oddly put together. 


I remember well how Campbell in early days read to me some manuscript letters 
of Coleridge referring to some business question. To the harsh critic, the obvious 
remark was, that it was totally impossible to make head or tail of the facts 
which Coleridge mentioned only, as it seemed, to wind gradually out of all 
responsibility; and, moreover, that the queer sanctimonious whine which ran 
through the whole gave a very low impression of the writer’s respect for common- 
place morality. Campbell was not in the least blind to such remarks; on the 





rice, see the Life of F. D. Maurice Chiefly Told in His Own Letters, edited by his son, 
Frederick Maurice, 2 vols. (London, 1884), 1, 327-328, 339, 536, 599-609. 

2 Stephen, “James Dykes Campbell,”’ pp. xxiii-xxiv. 

*% Campbell’s life of Coleridge was first published as the “Biographical Introduction” 
to The Poetical Works of S. T. Coleridge (London, 1893). In somewhat expanded form it 
was published as a separate book in 1894. The second edition, to which the memoir of 
Campbell was added, appeared in 1896. ™% Stephen, “Campbell,” p. xxix. 
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contrary, they tickled his sense of humor deliciously. He laughed over them in 
the heartiest way, but he also felt pity and sympathy for the poor creature whose 
goodness of heart and aspirations for better things appeared through all his 
strange entanglements.” 


Campbell’s death in June, 1895, was a real shock to him. In a letter to 
Norton dated October 9, 1895, he paid tribute to Campbell and expressed 
deep grief at his passing. 


Did I speak to you of my old friend, Dykes Campbell, who died rather unex- 
pectedly last June? He was a thorough Scot—a breed which I like—the most 
jovial and friendly of men—a retired merchant without much more than the 
usual middle-class education, but a scholar by nature. He had taken to getting 
up Coleridge and Lamb, etc., for his amusement, and knew more about Cole- 
ridge biographically and bibliographically than anybody living, or than any two 
people. He had a genuine instinct for minute investigation of facts, and had as 
well plenty of humor and Scottish shrewdness. I used to like a chat with him 
as much as any amusement of the kind. He is a real loss to me. 


He was struck by the unusual blending in Campbell of scholarship with 
humanity, of skill in the use of the scientific literary method with a sense 
of humor, and of the habit of careful and accurate evaluation and dis- 
crimination with tolerance and warm friendliness. The fact that he fully 
appreciated the combination testifies somewhat to the balance of his own 
mind. Although it was very difficult for him to tolerate Coleridge, he 
could admire and feel affection for one who did much more than toler- 
ate Coleridge. Sir Leslie’s attitude here further indicates that he was 
like other biographers and editors of smaller and greater intellect, a 
human being. 
CHARLES RICHARD SANDERS 
Duke University 


% Stephen, “Campbell,” p. xxxvii. % Maitland, op. cit., p. 442. 
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JOHN KEATS: WHEN WAS HE BORN AND 
WHEN DID HE DIE? 


“TOR the study of no English poet have we ampler material than for 
the life and art of John Keats .... The material for the study of 
Keats’s biography is no less complete.’? Notwithstanding this wealth 
of material, until quite recently at least, much confusion has existed 
with respect to the date of his birth, and the exact time of his death yet 
remains uncertain. Accuracy in these respects is desirable, not only for 
its own sake, but especially in fixing the date for memorials, anniver- 
saries, and similar observances. It is confusing to find such writers as 
Lord Houghton, Sir Sidney Colvin, and Amy Lowell either uncertain 
or in disagreement upon the subject. A summary of the facts giving rise 
to these doubts, and an examination of the evidence from the standpoint 
of its probative value should be of interest to students of the life and 
art of Keats, and may possibly be useful in reaching a greater degree of 
certainty with respect to these dates. 
1. The Date of Birth—‘He was born on the 29th of October, 1795,” 
says Richard Monckton Milnes.*? Milnes adds this foot note: 


This point, which has been disputed, (Mr. Leigh Hunt making him a year 
younger) is decided by the proceeding in chancery, on the administration of 
his effects, where he is said to have come of age in October, 1816. Rawlings »v. 
Jennings, June 3rd, 1825. 


It will be observed that the foot note does not fix the day, but only the 
month, of the poet’s birth; nor does Milnes give the source of the infor- 
mation by which he fixes October 29 as the correct date. 

It is probable that Milnes accepted Charles Brown as his authority 
for October 29. On June 1, 1830 Brown, who was then contemplating a 
memoir on Keats, wrote Leigh Hunt: 

Can Clark (Charles Cowden Clark) tell me in what parish Keats was born? for 
I think you have given a wrong birth day, though you have his authority. (Un- 
published letter, June 1, 1830. British Museum.) 

Hunt stated that Keats was born on October 29, 1796.5 Brown, in the 
Keats Memoir, written in 1836, says: “John Keats was born in Moor- 
fields on 29th October 1796.” But he adds this foot note: 


I cannot be certain of this date. While I was in Italy, and since my return, 


1 The Wharton Lecture on Keats. By Professor Ernest de Selincourt. The John Keats 
Memorial Volume London; John Lane, February 23, 1921. 

2 Life, Letters and Literary Remains. London; Edward Moxon, 1848, 1, 4. 

3 Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries, 2nd Ed., 1, 409. 
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friends have in vain endeavored to discover the registry of his baptism. One of 
his school fellows informs me that he thinks Keats must have been born a year 
earlier. The year of his birth I calculate from what he himself casually said of his 
age; but I suspect that his birth day, from his dislike of having it kept, is not 
correctly given, though said to have been given by himself to a lady, who asked 
him the question with an avowed purpose of keeping it. 


Milnes used Brown’s Memoir freely in writing his life of Keats.‘ 

“The poet John Keats, was born prematurely on either the 29th or 
31st of October, 1795,” says Sir Sidney Colvin.5 The identical statement 
is repeated in the larger work, published in 1917.6 The author, in the 
main text, gives no reason for saying either the 29th or 31st, and expresses 
no preference for either date. In the Appendix to his 1887 volume, refer- 
ence is made to the baptismal register at St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate (dis- 
covered in 1883 by H. Buxton Forman), as giving the date of birth 
October 31; to the family tradition fixing October 29 as the date; and to 
the proceedings in Rawlings v. Jennings, where October 29 is given as 
Keats’s birthday in the affidavit of Anne Birch. And in this Appendix Col- 
vin concludes: “‘The entry in the St. Botolph’s register is probably to be 
preferred.” 

Miss Lowell is more explicit: 

There is some doubt as to whether October twenty-ninth or October thirty-first 
was his birthday. Everyone connected with Keats seems to have believed that 
he was born on October twenty-ninth, but in the baptismal register at St. 
Botolph’s Church, Bishopsgate, where he was christened on December eight- 
eenth, 1795, is a marginal note, said to be in the handwriting of the rector, Dr. 
Conybeare, stating that he was born on October thirty-first. This appears to me 
to be the flimsiest evidence, as the rector could know nothing of the matter 
except what he was told and may very possibly have mistaken what was said.’ 


Of course, Miss Lowell was entitled to her opinion with respect to the 
credibility of this evidence, but had she been more familiar with the facts 
and the rules applicable to proof, she could scarcely have characterized 
the writing in the baptismal register as the “flimsiest” evidence. Were 
it now necessary to prove the date in a Common Law Court, the most 
competent evidence and, so far as known, the only evidence would be 
that register. True, the rector may have known nothing of the matter 
except what he was told and may possibly have mistaken what was said; 
but bearing in mind the character of the record, it is most unlikely that 

‘ Life of John Keats, By Charles Armitage Brown (Oxford University Press, 1837), 
pp. 11, 12, and 40. 

5 Keats, English Men of Letters. (London; Macmillan and Co., 1887), p. 2. 

5 John Keats, His Life and Poetry, His Friends, Critics and After-Fame, by Sir Sidney 
Colvin. (New York; Scribner’s, 1917), p. 3. 

7 John Keats: (Boston and New York; Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925), 1, 5. 
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the writing would have been placed there by anyone other than Dr. 
Conybeare himself, the lawful custodian of the register, who most prob- 
ably baptized the child, and who would naturally take his information 
from the most reliable source, to-wit, from one or both of the child’s par- 
ents, who, by the English Prayer-book rubric concerning the baptism of 
infants, “shall give knowledge thereof to the Minister.” 

By the Marriage Act of 1753 (26 Geo. II) the duty was imposed upon 
rectors and curates of parish churches to keep an official register of mar- 
riages and of births and deaths occurring in the parish. By St. 21 Geo. 
III, c. 53, sec. 3 (1781) such registers are declared to be admissible in evi- 
dence in all courts of law and equity. The legal presumption is that Dr. 
Conybeare knew the law, and made the official record of the birth of 
Keats in compliance therewith. 

The fact that the affidavit of Anne Birch was used in the proceedings 
in Rawlings v. Jennings (a Chancery suit to construe certain provisions of 
the will of John Jennings, the maternal grandfather of John Keats) to 
establish the age of Keats, rather than the birth entry on the Church 
register, is not surprising. The existence of the register may have been 
overlooked. Anne Birch was a desirable witness, able to swear that she 
knew the parents of the Keats children intimately, and so one affidavit 
served the useful purpose of establishing with sufficient accuracy the 
ages of all the children. With respect to the family tradition, Mr. Maurice 
Buxton Forman informs me that Fanny Keats was under a wrong im- 
pression about her own age until set right by his father. 

This question must now be considered as settled by Dr. Willard B. 
Pope in the Times Literary Supplement of December 22, 1932, where ina 
letter he gives full details from the register of St. Botolph’s which shows 
that Keats was christened on December 18, 1795, and which states that 
he was born on October 31. The date is not relegated to the margin as 
Miss Lowell affirms, but is precisely that of others on the same page, and 
the rector has signed his name at the bottom of the page: William Cony- 
beare. The entry reads, “‘Dec. 18, 1795 John Keats, Son of Thomas and 
Frances Keats, Oct. 31.” Had either Sir S. Colvin or Miss Lowell checked 
this register the question of the date of birth would never have arisen. 

Therefore, upon the basis of the baptismal register, a contemporaneous 
writing, and notwithstanding what ‘“‘seems” to have passed current oral- 
ly among his friends, as recorded by his biographers, long after his death, 
it is established that John Keats was born October thirty-first, 1795. This 
date is now accepted by Maurice Buxton Forman® and Dorothy Hew- 
lett.® 


8 The Letters of John Keats, t, 264. ® Adonais, A Life of John Keats, p. 15. 
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2. The Date of Death—Keats died of pulmonary tuberculosis, or, in 
common language, consumption. The first definite symptoms, so far as 
recorded, appeared during the Scottish walking tour with Charles Brown 
in the summer of 1818, and consisted of hoarseness and pain in the 
throat. On February 3, 1820, following a severe chill, hemorrhage oc- 
curred. Keats lived for twelve months longer, but it was only, in his own 
words, “‘A life in death.” In August, 1820, a winter in Italy was decided 
upon, and about the middle of September the ocean passage was begun 
and Keats, with his friend Joseph Severn, reached Rome, via Naples, 
November 17. On Sunday, December 17, Keats had a severe hemorrhage, 
followed by others on successive days. The letters of Severn to home 
friends tell the tragic story of rapid decline. The letter of January 15, 
1821, to William Haslam gives a minute description of Keats’s symptoms 
common to the last stages of all tuberculosis patients. It is from the 
Severn letters that the biographers derive their account of Keats’s death. 

Richard Monckton Milnes records the following,’® quoting from the 
Severn journal letter to John Taylor: 


Feb. 27th (1821). He is gone; he died with the most perfect ease—he seemed to go 
to sleep. On the twenty-third, about four, the approaches of death came on, 
‘Severn—I—lift me up—I am dying—I shall die easy; don’t be frightened—be 
firm, and thank God it has come’. I lifted him up in my arms. The phlegm seemed 
boiling in his throat, and increased until eleven, when he gradually sunk into 
death, so quiet, that I still thought he slept ... . 


That Severn letter, as quoted by Milnes, seems to have been the source 
of the statement made by Sir Sidney Colvin in his 1887 English Men of 
Letters, where he quotes (p. 208) the same words. In his article on Keats 
in the Dictionary of National Biography (London, 1892) Colvin writes: 
“On 23. Feb. 1821, the approaches of death came on about four o’clock 
in the morning, (sic) and at about eleven he passed away peacefully in 
Severn’s arms.” In his 1917 volume (p. 512) Sir Sidney quotes the iden- 
tical words from the Severn letter contained in the 1887 volume, without 
further comment. 
Miss Lowell" records the death of Keats as follows: 


Severn wrote of the end in an unsent letter (Quoted in Life of Joseph Severn, by 
William Sharp) to Brown: 

“He is gone. He died with the most perfect ease. He seemed to go to sleep. On the 
23rd, Friday, at half-past four, the approaches of death came on. ‘Severn—I— 
lift me up, for I am dying. I shall die easy. Don’t be frightened! Thank God it has 
come.’ I lifted him up in my arms and the phlegm seemed boiling in his throat. 
This increased until eleven at night, when he gradually sank into death so quiet, 
that I still thought he slept.” 


1 Op. cit., m, 93. 4 Op. cit., 1, 528. 
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The Severn letter quoted by Miss Lowell from the Life of Joseph Severn, 
is now in the Keats-Shelley Memorial, Rome. A facsimile of the letter 
appears facing page 42 of Bulletin No. 1, of the Keats-Shelley Memorial, 
Rome, edited by Sir Rennell Rodd and H. Nelson Gay. As will be ob- 
served, it differs slightly from the letter quoted by Lord Houghton, and 
negatives the inference contained in the Colvin, DNB article, that death 
occurred before noon of February 23. The letter is as follows: 


My dear Brown: 

He is gone—he died with the most perfect ease—he seemed to go to sleep. On 
the 23rd (Friday, at 4 past 4 the approaches of death came on. “‘Severn—S— 
lift me up for I am dying—I shall die easy—don’t be frightened—thank God 
it has come.”—I lifted him up in my arms, and the phlegm seemed boiling in 
his throat—this increased until 11 at night, whe(n) he gradually sunk into death 
—so quiet that I still thought he slept—but I cannot say more now—I am broken 
down beyond my strength—I cannot be left alone—I have not slept for nine 
days—I will say the days since—On Saturday a Gentleman came to cast the 
face, hand and foot. On Sunday the body was opened—the lungs were com- 
pletely gone—the Doctors could not conceive how he had lived in the last 2 
months. Dr. Clark will write you on this head. (Here follows this cancelled 
sentence) Since then the Police has been to take away all the furniture—and 
has ordered that 


The Bulletin above referred to sets forth (page 43) another draft of an 
unfinished letter. It is not clear for whom it was intended. It is in full as 
follows: 

Rome, March 3rd, 1821 
My dear Sir: 
Those brutal Italians have nearly done their monstrous business—they have 
burned the furniture—they have done their meetings—and I believe, at least 
hope, no more these cursed cruelties will take place—for they raked me in my 
most painful moments—I have suffered so much that my nerves are sadly 
affected. 
Four days before poor Keats died the change was so great that I passed each 
moment in dread—he was aware of it himself—he made me lift him up in bed 
many times—the apprehension of death was strong upon him, but its effect was 
only that of giving him comfort—he seemed only affected when the morning 
came and still found him alive—and he grieved inwardly until some further 
change made him hope that the night would bring death. Each day he would 
look up in the Doctor’s face to discover how long he must live—he would say, 
“How long will this posthumous life of mine last” —this look was more than we 
could ever bear. The extreme brightness of his eye with his poor pallid face were 
dreadful beyond description. These four last nights I watched him. On the fifth 
day the Doctor prepared me for his death—this day I cannot dare to think on— 
at some future time I will write of it but now I cannot say but little—at } past 
four he said—to lift him up in bed—I kept holding him until 11 o’clock, when 
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he died in my arms. The effect was dreadful on me it brought on a fever—for- 
tunately I had the English nurse in the two last days, or 


This unfinished and undirected letter, containing the statement, “I kept 
holding him until 11 o’clock, when he died in my arms,” forms the basis 
for the conclusion usually adopted by writers about Keats, that the date 
of his death was February 23, 1821. 

These letters, the first written February 27, and the other March 3, are 
set forth in full, not only to show what Severn actually wrote concerning 
the time of Keats’s death, but to show the state of mind of the writer, 
which is a matter of importance in determining the conclusions to be 
drawn from the letters. With the relaxation of the severe strain of watch- 
ing by the bedside of his dying friend, Severn gave way completely. 
When the letters were written he seems to have been desperately weak 
and feverish.” 

A further matter needs consideration in interpreting the Severn letters. 
According to the Roman method of reckoning time in use in 1821 the clock- 
dial was divided into twenty-four hours numbered I-XXIV, by which 
the day concluded with the twenty-fourth hour, or six in the evening by 
English reckoning. If we read Severn’s letter of March 3 with the thought 
that he was recording the time according to the Roman method, we have 
the following: 


At 1/2 past four [1/2 past ten p.m., Feb. 23rd, English reckoning] he said—to 
lift him up in bed—I kept holding him until 11 o’clock [five o’clock a.m. Feb. 
24th, English reckoning] when he died in my arms. 


But are we justified in assuming that Severn was using the Roman meth- 
od of recording the hours? I think not. Such method would have been 
contrary to the clear statements made by Severn in other letters. For ex- 
ample, in his letter to Brown dated Rome, December 14, 1820, quoted by 
Miss Lowell,” occur the words, “Dec. 17—4—morning.”’ Also, ‘“‘We did 
breakfast about 9 o’clock.” The letter to Haslam of January 14, 15, 1821 
was dated “Sunday night 14 past 11—.” Also it was on January 28, while 
watching beside the sick bed, that Severn made the well known sketch of 
Keats while he slept. The sketch bears this inscription: ““By Joseph Sev- 
ern 28 Jany 1821. 3 O’clock Morng.’’“ From all this I conclude that un- 
less Severn, in his March 3 letter, departed from his usual practice in 
writing to his English friends, he had in mind not the Roman but the 
English method of reckoning time. 


2 Life and Letters of Joseph Severn, by William Sharp (1892), pp. 94 and 102. 

3 Op. cit., u, 508. 

4 See Frontispiece, Letters of John Keats to Fanny Brawne, Edited by H. Buxton Forman 
(London: Rieves & Turned, 1878). 
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If the story ended here, there would seem to be no sufficient reason for 
questioning the statements of the biographers that Keats died at about 
eleven o’clock p.m. of February 23, 1821. But the biographers make no 
reference to the following additional significant facts: First, that the 
register of burials in the Protestant Burial Ground in Rome bears the 
following as the fifty-first entry: 


John Keats, English Poet. 
Died the 24th of February, 1821. 
Buried the 25th ditto in the 
morning at 15 o’clock. Aged 26. 


and, second, that the stone raised over the grave of Keats bears, as part 
of the inscription decided upon by Severn himself, the date of death, 
“Feb. 24th, 1821.” The date given by the registry of burials may be ex- 
plained by assuming that the Roman method of reckoning time was used 
in setting down the date of death, because the twenty-third day of Feb- 
ruary ended and the twenty-fourth began at six o’clock p.m. English 
reckoning. But why did Severn himself place upon Keats’s gravestone the 
date “Feb. 24th, 1821?” 

In commemoration of the fifty-eighth anniversary of the death of 
Keats, Sir Vincent Eyre, then residing in Rome, caused to be placed in 
the wall of the house at No. 26, Piazza di Spagna, and near the window 


of the room in which Keats died, overlooking Scalinata Trinita de’ 
Monti, a white marble tablet with an inscription as follows: 


The Young English Poet 
John Keats 
Died in this House 
On the 24th February, 1821 
Aged 26 


The same is repeated in Italian. 

The fact of the placing of this tablet and the inscription, in due course, 
appeared in the London Times and Daily News and led to the publica- 
tion by The Athenaeum of a series of letters written by William B. Scott 
and Sir Charles W. Dilke, asserting that the date on the tablet, 24th, was 
erroneous, and that the correct date of Keats’s death was February 23, 
and replies by Sir Vincent Eyre (‘‘V.E.’’).¥ It is clear from these letters 
that Scott and Dilke based their conclusions solely upon Severn’s letter 
to Brown of February 27, 1821. Sir Vincent Eyre justified the date on the 
tablet as follows: 


The discrepancy between Mr. Severn’s written statement (in his burial letter 


4 The Athenaeum, March 15, No. 2681; March 29, No. 2683; April 5, No. 2684; April 26, 
No. 2687; May 3, No. 2688, 1879, 
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quoted by Sir Charles) and his subsequent more deliberate record on the tomb- 
stone, which has remained unchallenged during a period of fifty-eight years, 
is of so little importance that I hope to be pardoned for preferring the date on 
the old tombstone as the most fitting for public record on the new mural tablet; 
the more so as it was desirable that the two inscriptions should harmonize. 

Mr. Severn himself on being questioned recently, referred to the date on the 
tombstone as “The most reliable’’; it was therefore adopted, and I trust it may 
be generally thought not inadvisedly. 


And so The Athenaeum correspondence ended, leaving the matter rest- 
ing as before, upon the testimony of Severn, who died in Rome, August 
3, 1879. 

From the record so established, it is clear that Severn was the only eye 
witness of Keats’s death. Dr. (afterwards Sir James) Clark, who attended 
Keats in Rome, was then a young man of thirty-two. While his diagnosis 
and treatment were singularly inadequate, even under the then existing 
standards, his attention and kindliness showed the utmost devotion. He 
lived directly across the street from No. 26, Piazza di Spagna and saw 
Keats four or five times daily; but apparently he was not with his patient 
when death came. 

Severn has left three written records of the date of death: first, the un- 
finished letter to Brown, dated February 27; second, the unfinished and 
undirected letter of March 3; and third, the inscription on the grave- 
stone. These records will now be examined in detail. 

In general, note should be taken of the physical and mental condition 
of Severn when the letters were written. He had not slept for nine days 
prior to the night of Keats’s death. Saturday was occupied with the har- 
rowing preparations for the burial, which occurred early Sunday morn- 
ing, the twenty-fifth. Then came the “monstrous business”’ described in 
the letter of March 3. Little wonder then that Severn failed in these let- 
ters to record with accuracy the exact time of death. True, the letter of 
March 3 contains words which, without more, would seem to fix the hour 
of death: “I kept holding him until 11 o’clock, when he died in my arms.”’ 
But these words must be considered with the more detailed account in 
the letter of February 27 “On the 23rd (Friday) at 4% past 4 the ap- 
proaches of death came on.—I lifted him up in my arms, and the phlegm 
seemed boiling in his throat—this increased until 11 at night, when he 
gradually sunk into death—so quiet that I still thought he slept—.” 
[Emphasis supplied.] It will be observed that Severn does not here say 
that Keats died at eleven. The statement is that the boiling phlegm in- 
creased until eleven, and then, not immediately but gradually and quietly, 
Keats sank into death. In all probability the source of the information 
which placed the date February 24 on the burial register was Severn; and 
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most certainly Severn caused the date “February 24th, 1821” to be in- 
scribed on the tombstone. May he not have done this, remembering, after 
careful consideration, that the life had not ebbed away prior to mid- 
night; and therefore the burial register and the gravestone date February 
24, 1821? 

This leads to a consideration of the circumstances under which the 
stone was prepared and raised over the grave of Keats. The story is fully 
told in The Bulletin and Review of The Keats-Shelley Memorial, Rome, 
No. 2, pp. 45-49. After the death of Keats, two years passed before the 
design was finally adopted and the stone put in place by Severn. Mr. W. 
B. Scott, in his communication of April 28, 1879 to The Anthenaeum, No. 
2688, makes the point that the lapse of time between the death of the 
poet and the erection of the tombstone, was sufficient to make Severn 
forget the date, and therefore the date assumed to have been fixed by the 
Severn letters of February 27 and March 3, 1821 should have credence 
over the date upon the tombstone. It seems to me that the opposite is 
true. An analysis of the letters shows the state of mind of the writer, and 
that no real effort was then made to determine the rather nice point as to 
whether death occurred before midnight (Friday the twenty-third) or 
after midnight (Saturday the twenty-fourth). But when consideration 
came to be given to the permanent record to be afforded by the inscrip- 
tion on the tombstone, accuracy was necessary. When Severn was ques- 
tioned fifty-eight years later concerning the date, he referred to the date 
on the tombstone as “the most reliable.’’ While it is true that in later life 
the memory of Severn with respect to dates was unreliable, this is not 
sufficient reason to disregard the date deliberately fixed for the tomb- 
stone. The time which elapsed between Keats’s death and the erection of 
the stone under the circumstances could scarcely have had the effect of 
causing Severn to forget the hour of death, having once carefully con- 
sidered the matter, as he must have done, for the purpose of the inscrip- 
tion. The delay was due, first to hesitation on the part of Severn and oth- 
er friends in fixing upon the inscription, then to difficulties in procuring 
drawings for the design of the stone. From the early summer of 1821 un- 
til the design and inscription were finally decided upon, Severn was in 
constant communication with London friends concerning the matter. 
The stone finally erected is the same which stands today over Keats’s 
grave, except that a base was added in 1875, and the inscription was at 
the same time recut and leaded. As in the case of all such ancient monu- 
ments, the legal presumption is in favor of the accuracy of a date thus 
established. Of course, such presumption might be overthrown by better 
evidence; but I submit that in reality no evidence sufficient to overcome 
the presumption in favor of the tombstone has ever come to light. Both 
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the evidence of the letters and that of the inscription came from the 
same source. Certainly Severn should be permitted to explain the appar- 
ent discrepancies. He has done so, placing reliance upon the date appear- 
ing upon the gravestone. Naturally he would do so. When he came to pre- 
pare the permanent marble record, he would recall the circumstances of 
Keats’s death—the long vigil—the gradual approach of the dread sum- 
moner—the final midnight hour. Did death—the final cessation of heart- 
beat—actually occur before or after twelve? To my mind, the answer 
was clear to Severn when the inscription was written; and it was deliber- 
ately written, “Feb. 24th 1821.” Also, in comparing the Severn letters 
with the gravestone inscription, it must be remembered that neither of 
the letters was finished, neither of them was sent, and for whom the letter 
of March 3 was intended is unknown. When these facts are taken into 
consideration in connection with the then state of mind of the writer, it 
can scarcely be doubted that Severn was right when he said that the date 
on the gravestone was “the most reliable.” From the standpoint of legal 
evidence, the gravestone inscription, being in harmony with another an- 
cient record—to-wit, the register of burials—should prevail. Vide Vowles 
v. Young, 13 Ves. 140. 

However, it is only fair to say that such eminent authorities as Mr. 
Fred Edgcumbe, resident curator of the Keats Memorial House, “‘Went- 
worth Place,”’ Mr. Maurice Buxton Forman, and Dorothy Hewlett (Mrs. 
Norman Kilgour) are not convinced that February 24 should be ac- 
cepted as the date of death. Under date of December 3, 1937, Mr. Edg- 
cumbe wrote me as follows: 


I think that Keats died soon after 11 o’clock on Feb. 23rd, 1821. But how soon I 
do not think will ever be known. It may have been before midnight, or it may 
have been a few minutes after. Miss Dorothy Hewlett in her “Adonais, a life of 
Keats,” published last April (an edition is soon to be published in the U.S.A.) 
went into every detail regarding this matter, and concluded that the poet was 
dead before midnight. I cannot think that Severn was mistaken when he wrote 
the letter to Brown. Friday was the 23rd, his body was opened on the Saturday 
and on the Sunday he was buried, at dawn. In his later years Severn’s memory 
was notoriously inaccurate. We have much unpublished Severn material here, 
a good deal of it not used in Sharp’s “Life,” but none that bears on the date of 
death. We have a draft in Severn’s hand for a revised inscription for the tomb- 
Stone, compiled with Fanny Keats de Llanos in Rome in 1861. In this Severn 
first writes the date as the 26th., and then alters it to the 24th. One would have 
thought that such an important event in Severn’s life would remain sharp in 
every detail, but Severn did not realize in 1821 what his friendship and devotion 
to Keats was going to mean to him in later life. Your argument is brought out 
with great care, but I shall stick to the 23rd., because although the spark of life 
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was not quite extinct in Keats by midnight, he was dead as far as life was con- 
cerned, and I firmly believe before the dawn, i.e.—the beginning of a new day. 


In her “‘Adonais” Dorothy Hewlett records the end thus: 

At half-past four in the afternoon of Friday, February 23rd, he whispered: 
“Severn, lift me up, for I am dying. I shall die easy.” Looking up into the 
frightened face of his friend, he added: “Don’t be frightened. Thank God it has 
come.” 

Severn took him in his arms. The phlegm was boiling and tearing in his chest 
and throat. The grim fight for breath lasted seven hours. He held fast to Severn’s 
hand. At eleven o’clock the breathing was easier for life was ebbing away. He 
might have been sleeping. Before midnight he was dead. 


Mrs. Kilgour states that she took the time of death from Severn’s letter 
in Sharp’s Life. 

There is one additional point which, though it may be conjectural only, 
I deem worthy of consideration, because it helps to explain the apparent 
conflict between Severn’s letters and the date on the gravestone. As 
stated above, the letter of March 3, 1821, must be read in connection 
with that of February 27, in which Severn states that on the 23d at 14 past 
4 (afternoon) the approaches of death came on. The condition described 
continued until 11 at right, “When he gradually sunk into death—so 
quiet that I thought he slept.” I have asked three physicians of long ex- 
perience in the treatment of tuberculosis whether that statement be in- 
consistent with the view that death did not occur until after midnight. 
They unhesitatingly agree, that taking into account all the facts, the in- 
ference that Keats was still alive after midnight is valid. The “gradual” 
sinking into death—cessation of heartbeat—after the clearer manifesta- 
tions of life have ceased, is quite in accord with the last hours of a victim 
of pulmonary tuberculosis. And while Severn has left us no contemporane- 
ous written word explaining the date on the gravestone, it is, I submit, 
most reasonable to conclude, as did Sir Vincent Eyre (The Anthenaeum, 
May 3, 1879), that when Severn was faced with the responsibility of fix- 
ing the record in enduring marble, he charged his memory with all the 
facts and rightly caused “Feb 24th 1821” to be cut into the stone. This 
is in accord with his statement to Sir Vincent Eyre in 1879. 

Maurice Buxton Forman has with distinction carried on his father’s 

work. I have had considerable correspondence with him over a period 
of several years, and have received from him many valuable suggestions. 
He wrote me in 1935: 
I cannot say why, but I have always believed that Keats died on the night of 
the 23rd. That was probably my father’s conclusion and he may have had access 
to documents that I do not know, or he may have discussed the question with 
Severn himself in 1872. 
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Again, in February, 1938, he writes: 


I have ascertained that there is nothing to help us in the mass of Severn papers 
in the Keats Museum at Hamstead... . I mentioned Sir William Hale-White of 
Guy’s in a previous letter; I had a talk with him and lent him the papers with 
your memorandum to read. I send you with this a copy of his letter covering 
their return to me. I have looked up three contemporary records: 

“The Gentleman’s Magazine” for March, 1821, p. 282, under Feb. 23—At 
Rome, aged 25, Mr. John Keats, the Poet. 

“The London Magazine,” April 1821, pp. 426-427, in an article believed to have 
been written by Barry Cornwall, it says kc died on the twenty-third of Feb- 
ruary. 

“The Annual Register” for 1821, Appendix to Chronicle, p. 232, under the 
date February 28:—“‘At Rome in his 25th year, John Keats, a young man of 
distinguished genius as a poet... ” etc. 


The Annual Register date is obviously an error. The other two are 
likely enough to have been inspired by members of the Keats circle. 
The reference is to Sir William Hale-White, head of Guy’s hospital for 
many years, who has a keen interest in Keats, not only as a poet but be- 
cause it was at Guy’s that on October 1, 1815, Keats was entered in the 
Register of Surgeon’s Pupils. 


The letter is as follows: 
38 Wimpole Street 
26 Oct. 1937 

Dear Buxton Forman: 
I have read the letters from Mr. James H. Pershing. It appears that at eleven 
at night on February 23rd Keats was dying. Whether he lingered until past 
midnight before his pulse stopped, it is impossible to say but it may have been 
that he did and thus the actual date of death became February 24th. 
I much doubt whether we shall ever get any conclusive evidence as to the exact 
time at which his pulse stopped, but the entry in the Register of Burials in the 
Protestant Burial Ground in Rome is strongly in favor of the 24th. 

Yours sincerely, 

(signed) W. Hale-White 


The letter from Sir William Hale-White was written before the publi- 
cation of his book Keats as Doctor and Patient (Oxford University Press, 
1938), which makes an invaluable contribution to the material for the 
study of Keats. Here is set forth with scientific accuracy the material 
facts with reference to Keats’s illness and death. He says (p. 64): “The 
end came near to the midnight between the 23rd and 24th of February 
1821.” 

3. Summary.—Since 1932, when Dr. Pope accurately described the 
register in St. Botolph’s Church, there is no valid reason for asserting any 
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date for the birth of Keats other than October 31, 1795. The register was 
not only made in regular manner, but constitutes the official record re- 
quired by law. 

With respect to the date of death, for the present at least, the evidence 
is in. The testimony of Joseph Severn, the only available witness, is not 
entirely consistent; but when harmonized by the concurring evidence of 
the gravestone and the register of burials (as an ancient monument and 
document, the best evidence) and taking into account Severn’s own later 
preference for the gravestone date, I submit that a careful historian 
should hesitate to assert without qualification that Keats died on Febru- 
ary 23, 1821. The 24th has claims that should not be ignored. Especially 
is this true when the medical evidence is taken into account. Sir William 
Hale-White sets a commendable example when he cautiously states: 
“The end came near to the midnight between the 23rd and the 24th of 
February, 1821.” This is according to the English clock time; by Roman 
time the date was the 24th. 


James H. PERSHING 


Denver, Colorado 
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THE COMPOSITION OF BALZAC’S GUVRES DE 
JEUNESSE AND LA COMEDIE HUMAINE: 
A COMPARISON 


ALZAC is said to have written in all some forty works before the 

Human Comedy, but many were in collaboration with other writers. 
We have now available, among others, Sténie, recently edited by A. Pri- 
oult,! and ten novels collected under the title @iuores de jeunesse.2 Mon- 
sieur Pierre Barriére claims that “il n’est presque rien dans la Comédie 
Humaine qui ne soit en germe dans les Romans de Jeunesse.’’* While this 
great admirer of Balzac is inclined to let his enthusiasm color his judg- 
ments, he has put forth strong arguments to prove his point. And yet he 
has failed to include in his evidence a study of the organization and com- 
position of these early novels which would have strengthened his claims. 
The plots are often ridiculously fantastic, a characteristic, let it be said, 
that does not entirely disappear in La Comédie Humaine. They exist pri- 
marily as devices whereby Balzac makes the characters act and react on 
each other, and thus they bring out those psychological aspects that he is 
at the moment interested in revealing. The absurdity of the plot has little 
to do with the excellence of the novel. The most fantastic tale of all is 
probably La Derniére fée (1823) and yet this is perhaps the best of these 
early works. 

From the first Balzac was interested in the interaction of the emotions 
and problems that family life produces. Such was the case in Sténie (1819- 
20), and also in L’ Héritiére de Birague (1821), the plot of which could not 
have been surpassed in improbability by either Ducroy-Duminil or Anne 
Radcliffe.‘ Family is the background of practically all these novels; only 
in Jean-Louis (1822) and in Le Centenaire (1822) do we find broader con- 
cerns. In the former is present the conflict between the bourgeoisie and the 
nobles, and in the latter figures much the same theme as in La Peau de 
chagrin. In Jane la péle (1825) one man has two wives instead of one wom- 
an two husbands as in Le Colonel Chabert. La Derniére fée (1823) presents a 
philosophical problem as does La Recherche del’absolu, which the book re- 


1 Sténie ou les erreurs philosophiques, texte inédit établi par A. Prioult (Paris: Georges 
Courville, 1936). 

2 All references are to the (Euvres de jeunesse illustrées, (Paris: Michel-Lévy, 1868). 

3 Honoré de Balzac, Les Romans de jeunesse (Paris: Hachette, s.d.), p. 87. Cf. A. Prioult, 

Balzac avant la Comédie Humaine (1818-29), (Paris: Courville, 1936), pp. viii-ix. 

‘ Barriére thinks that these popular writers had little influence on the Comédie Humaine. | 
See Honoré de Balzac, Les Romans de jeunesse, p. 88. Prioult on the other hand contends 
that Balzac’s acquaintance with popular literature constituted about all his early training. 

See Balzac avant la Comédie Humaine, p. xvii. 
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sembles in many other ways. The story opens with a chemist in his labor- 
atory reflecting on the significance of a conclusion he has reached that 
“la perfectibilité de la raison humaine devenait la ruine de la société.’”> In 
his devotion to his science this chemist, like Claés, had neglected his 
young wife for at least a year after their marriage, and the happiness of 
this union was being threatened by scientific interests. His wife, an ig- 
norant country girl, was the opposite of Joséphine, however, in culture 
and refinement. But, as in La Recherche de l'absolu, Balzac dwells upon 
the superior power that a woman with some physical defect or without 
beauty has to hold the love of a man.* The predominant theme, however, 
is the first love of a young girl, a subject Balzac handles here better than 
he does even in Eugénie Grande?. ® arriére explains this as due to the au- 
thor’s love at the time for Macame de Berny.’ Aloise in L’Héritiére de 
Birague and Eugénie d’Arneuse in Jane la pdle are victims of their 
mothers’ ambitions, as was Mlle Grandet of her father’s avarice. In La 
Derniére fée occur some of Balzac’s finest passages dealing with the psy- 
chology of love. In its stress upon romantic love Les Chouans resembles 
these first novels more than it does the works of the Human Comedy. In 
another respect Les Chouans contains a hangover of the romanesque qual- 
ities of the writings of the author’s contemporaries: the description of the 
cellars of the palace of Saint James and the hideout of d’Orgemont is very 
like the secret underground passages in La Derniére fée. 

Much the same character types also are found in Les Euvres de jeunesse 
as in La Comédie Humaine. Argow le pirate (1824) is really the sequel of 
Le Vicaire des Ardennes (1822); it contains several of the same charac- 
ters. Thus we have, in a sense, the principle of reappearing characters 
established as early as 1824, ten years earlier than is usually supposed. 
The bureaucrat is well described in the person of M. Gérard in Argow le 
pirate, and so is the petty official in M. Leseq in the same novel. The vi- 
cious spinster type is represented by Mlle Sophy, whose name suggests 
Sophie Gamard and whose actions resemble those of Mlle Michonneau. 
She betrays Argow out of pure spite, as Mlle Michonneau did Vautrin. 
When her treachery stands revealed, she is despised and deserted by her 
former associates as was Michonneau by the inmates of the Vauquer 
boarding-house. Argow with his various aliases is Vautrin. The descrip- 
tion of him fits Vautrin admirably.® He is a man of énergie to whom his 
subordinates are devoted unto death, and is the Napoleon, not essential- 
ly of the underworld as is his successor, but of plunder on the high seas 


Sp. 2. 6 Pp. 45, 

™ Honoré de Balzac, Les Romans de jeunesse, p. 58. 

8 See Le Vicaire des Ardennes, p. 20, and Argow le pirate, pp. 6-7. Cf. also Prioult, Balzac 
avant la Comédie Humaine, p. 206. 
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and of crime in the country rather than in Paris. The author conceived 
of him as a Cornelian hero,® for in describing him he says, “‘comme dans 
la tragédie de Corneille.” He makes him declare, “Je suis mon maitre, et 
souviens-toi que j’ai été celui de bien d’autres.’”"° M. de Plancksey in 
Sténie is an arriviste,“ an egocentric man of one purpose, the forerunner 
of Gobseck, Grandet and Claés.” Another arriviste is Courottin, “‘le petit 
clerc de procureur,”’ in Jean-Louis. The miser type is represented by 
Bombans in L’/sraélite (1822). He is not, however, so well developed as is 
d’Orgemont in Les Chouans. As we have indicated above, in the proto- 
type of Eugénie Grandet, Balzac has succeeded better than in any others 
of these early characters. Sténie herself, the first of all Balzac’s feminine 
characters, had the qualities of Mlle Grandet. Prioult says that the psy- 
chological portrait of her has in it the germs of resignation found in Eu- 
génie Grandet. Of Eugénie d’Arneuse in Jane la pale Balzac says, “elle 
jouait le réle du dévouement et de l’abnégation qui est toujours celui des 
grandes 4mes.”"* These correspond with the qualities that M. Prioult 
finds in Sténie. In Aloise de Birague and in Eugénie d’Arneuse, both vic- 
tims of their mothers’ relentless determination, we find the sweetness and 
yet firmness of will that characterize Eugénie Grandet. It is, however, in 
La Derniére fée that Balzac presents his best study of the stages of a first 
love. He analyzes superbly step by step Catherine Grandvani’s love for 
Abel. In the scene involving Abel, Catherine and the fairy, the author 
rises to heights in his revealing of love that equal in beauty and power 
any similar scenes in the whole range of the Human Comedy. Later on 
his love scenes are colored, if not determined, by elements other than 
pure love. Here it is not family interests that frustrate Catherine’s pas- 
sion for Abel. That frustration lay in something more ruthless and inal- 
terable than a parent’s will.” 

The dramatic structure that characterizes the external form of the nov- 
els of the Human Comedy does not stand forth clearly in these early 
novels, although the elements of dramatic conception and treatment are 


® P. Barriére finds many characters in the Human Comedy which resemble the heroes of 
Corneille. See Honoré de Balzac et la tradition classique (Paris: Hachette, 1928). 

1 Argow le pirate, p. 15. Cf. the famous speech of Augustus in Cinna, 1. 1696, “Je suis 
maitre de moi comme de l’univers.”’ 

4 Prioult edition, p. xvi. 12 Idem, p. 147, note 1. 

4 See idem, p. 148, note 1. “Le portrait ici tracé de Sténie contient déja en germe les 
hérofnes résignées de Balzac, depuis Annette Gérard (Argow le pirate) 4 Eugénie Grandet. 
Plus chrétienne et soumise 4 un directeur de conscience, elle eft pu jouer le réle de Mme de 
Granville dans Une double famille. L’étude de ces personnages prouve qu’en 1820 Balzac 
savait déja composer un caractére et avait méme dégagé certains types mentaux qui pren- 
dront place dans la Comédie humaine.” 4 P. 14, ch. VI. % Pp. 33-35. 

¥ Balzac presents a typical Racinian situation where A loves B and B loves C. 
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always present. The author’s sense for division into acts and scenes is 
little developed. There are some very definitely defined scenes in La 
Derniére fée; and Jane la pale could readily be divided into three acts, as 
could many of the novels of the Human Comedy. Balzac dees, however, 
very frequently give these early works a prologue.” L’Jsraélite has a 
short ‘‘Prologue’”’ addressed to the author’s imagination. While it in no 
way resembles his other prologues, the fact that Balzac used the term 
shows that he thought a prologue suitable to his method of composition. 
L’Excommunié, which Lovenjoul attributes to the Marquis de Belloy, 
has a first chapter which is equally short and is called “Exposition.” Le 
Vicaire des Ardennes begins with a prologue, the end of which and the 
beginning of the action Balzac indicates by saying, ‘““En ce moment les 
principaux personnages que nous avons vus rassemblés chez le pharma- 
cien arrivérent et sonnérent.’’!® This describes a characteristic opening 
of almost any of the novels of the Human Comedy. The first three chap- 
ters of La Derniére fée very clearly constitute a prologue, for at the end 
of the third Balzac says, “Ce n’est guére qu’a cette époque que com- 
mence réellement l’histoire que nous racontons, et ce qui précéde est dans 
la catégorie de ce que le spectateur doit savoir quand on léve le rideau: 
mais de ce moment la toile se léve.’® Thus early he thought of his stories 
as lending themselves to stage performances. 

In Sténie the author presents the main characters as consisting of three, 
two gravitating about the third: Del Ryés and M. de Plancksey gravitat- 
ing about Sténie. This is the formula which Balzac uses in many of his 
great novels. Although such an arrangement does not characterize L’ Her- 
itiére de Birague, it does La Derniére fée, Le Vicaire des Ardennes, Argow 
le pirate, Jane la pale, and L’ Excommunié. 

Balzac opens these early novels, as he does those of the Human Com- 
edy, with descriptions either of landscapes or of interior settings,”® but 
these often lack the unifying element or the definite limits that would 
make them suitable for stage décor. This is true of the long description of 
Tours with which Sténie opens. The same scene its author handles better 
in L’Excommunié, where it has a central core around which the whole de- 
scription is built. In L’Héritiére de Birague there is good description of 
the great hall of the castle just before the ball takes place in it. This is ac- 
cording to Balzac’s approved method, for he almost always describes a 


17 In another study the present author will show that many of the novels of the Human 
Comedy readily divide into a prologue and three acts, and that at one time Balzac had 
divided these works into parts corresponding to these divisions. 

18 P. 5. See also Barriére, Honoré de Balzac, Les Romans de jeunesse, p. 32. 

oP. 6. 

2° In Argow le pirate, p. 21, Balzac speaks of himself as “un romancier descriptif.” 
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setting before the action which is to take place therein occurs. The best 
opening description limited to narrow confines, in a manner that would 
permit a spectator to take it in with a few glances, is that of the labora- 
tory in La Derniére fée. It resembles very closely the one in La Recherche 
del’absolu, even to the smoke rising from the chimney and to the mystery 
that fills the place. This scene approaches nearest to those opening de- 
scriptions which Balzac skillfully encloses within the limits of a frame, as 
in La Maison du chat qui pelote and in Le Cabinet des antiques. These early 
introductory settings are likely to be dissipated and to lack the central 
impression necessary to an understanding of the essential background of 
the lives of the characters. It is important to note, however, that Balzac 
lends concentration to the action of La Derniére fée by having the story 
end in the laboratory where it began, just as in La Recherche de l’absolu 
the action began and ended in the parloir. He adopted this same plan in 
Le Pére Goriot, Un début dans la vie, Eugénie Grandet, and other novels of 
La Comédie Humaine. 

When it comes to the portraits of individuals and to placing them in 
their particular environments, Balzac displays greater skill than he does 
in pure description, although here he lacks the definite technique that 
characterizes most of his later works. One of the best of these is that of 
M. Gérard, the office clerk in Argow le pirate, which starts out in the au- 
thor’s best method. The face of the man, “exprimait tout son carac- 
tére.’”*! He is placed in his office, which is described in its essential 
details. His home and family are then described with especial stress upon 
Annette, the heroine. Her room has the usual curtains which Balzac al- 
most never fails to include in every room he depicts.” It also displays evi- 
dence of luxury, as it has flowers all the year round. It is in white with but 
a touch of gilt. White, of course, indicates for Balzac innocence, as does 
also blue. The gilt he may have used to suggest the wealth she was later 
to attain, for it is part of his technique to use colors symbolically. Balzac 
here, as in his typical novels, intends to help us understand the charac- 
ters by presenting at the outset a psychological portrait of them and a 
description of their habitual abode. He says of this description, “‘Ces dé- 
tails sont nécessaires pour |’intelligence des faits qui vont suivre.’”’* He 
usually makes such an apology for his long descriptive passages in his 
novels, as if they needed some defense. This time, however, we feel that 
the details concerning Annette’s father are not necessary for an under- 
standing of what follows. Gérard proves of very slight importance in the 
plot, and, although Balzac often uses portraits of secondary characters 


1 P, 2. 
2 Cf. R. P. Bowen, “Balzac’s Interior Descriptions as an Element in Characterization,” 
PMLA, xz (1925), 289-301. % Argow le pirate, p. 4. 
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with their characteristic background to lend local color, the main action 
of the story takes place in a very different part of France, and Gérard 
himself has the least to do with it of all the persons involved. Balzac has 
failed to integrate his description and the action, a bit of technique he 
perfects in his master works. The description of Argow’s home later on in 
the story™ is far more effective for the understanding of both plot and 
characters. He says, “Ici une description succincte de la position du cha- 
teau de Durantal est nécessaire pour mille raisons. Elle sera aussi abrégée 
que possible.”” The description is brief, shorter in fact than that of Gé- 
rard’s office, but adequate even though the action centers about this 
home of the main protagonist. 

The best of these early descriptions are to be found in La Derniére fée. 
Here Balzac uses them to some definite end. The tale and its settings are 
a blending of romanticism and realism. After presenting in a purely ro- 
mantic manner the laboratory and the cottage where dwelt the humble 
chemist and his wife, he turns to the realistic life of the village. He says, 
“Pendant que ces événements se passaient 4 la chaumiére du chimiste, 
le village était en révolution, et l’on ne saurait en donner une image com- 
pléte qu’en introduisant le lecteur dans la maison de M. Grandvani, le 
pére de la jolie Catherine.’ Then there follows a description of the vil- 
lage, the square where the house stands, the door of which is depicted 
much as is the door of the Grandet house. The rooms of the interior are 
given in detail, especially the bedroom of Grandvani which also serves as 
a living-room and office. Those effects are mentioned that have most to 
do with the daily life of both Catherine and her father; Balzac includes 
those items of furnishing which almost invariably he mentions in his 
later interior descriptions: curtains, fireplace, wall-paper, this time de- 
signed with birds “qui chantent,”’ and while not so elaborate as that in 
the Maison Vauquer is much on the same order. There are also the mir- 
ror, the great “bergére de velours d’Utrecht” of faded yellow, a clock, 
“‘surmontée de la statue d’un animal dont la dorure s’effacait,” and a ta- 
ble and chairs. The owner himself, described in costume, here makes his 
first appearance. The description of this home reveals the economic sta- 
tus of the family and the devotion of Catherine to her father and her 
concern for his welfare. A portrait of the king and a bust of Napoleon 
show that the loyalty of this mayor lay in his duty to the government, of 
whatever political persuasion it might be. A preference, however, for Na- 
poleon is indicated by the importance of a bust over that of a portrait. 
This whole description is typical of the best interiors in the Human Com- 
edy. Not only is the mayor described when he first appears, but so is 


* Idem, p. 30. * Pp, 22. 
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Catherine, and also Abel when he first appears in his réle of lover. The 
same is true of the characters in Argow le pirate and the other works. This 
is the method that Balzac uses pretty generally throughout his great 
works. 

Another usual bit of dramatic composition that Balzac evidences also 
in these early works lies in the grouping of his main characters at some 
place where the spotlight falls upon them. The earliest of all these group- 
ings occurs in Sténie, where Mme de Formosand sits in the light of the 
fireplace talking with her daughter and her daughter’s future husband, 
M. de Plancksey. The chemist and his wife in La Derniére fée are shown 
sitting in the light of the setting sun, as are Joséphine and Claés in La 
Recherche de Vabsolu. A few pages further on™ we see another tableau of 
the whole family, including the servant, as they sit in the laboratory. 
There is a fine grouping of the Grandvani family, which also includes the 
servant, sitting before the fire in the main room of their dwelling. Anoth- 
er fine tableau occurs*’? when Catherine comes to the wedding in all her 
finery on the arm of Antoine, while Juliette accompanies Abel who is 
carrying his magic lamp, “‘qui semblait un soleil dont tout le monde vou- 
lait avoir un rayon.” In fact, Balzac in these early novels uses the terms 
“scéne,” “drame” and “tableau” quite as frequently as in his later writ- 
ings. At the time of the arrest of Argow he speaks with enthusiasm about 
the tableau, which is created by the group comprising Annette, Charles 
and Mlle Sophy, as the lights are centered on them.”® 

The “dialogue dramatisé” which Balzac is supposed to have adopted 
from Scott and which he defines for us in Les Chouans*® did not appear for 
the first time in that novel. This kind of dialogue with its double meaning 
and its ability to conceal more than it reveals made its appearance at 
least as early as Jane la pale, where Mme d’Arneuse uses it to conceal her 
own thoughts and bring out those of Eugénie and Landon. It may well 
have had its source in the earlier mystery stories such as L’Héritiére de 
Birague, for mystery demands this method of communicating. That is 
why Argow spoke with the same terrible hidden meaning as Vautrin. It 
was the latter that brought this type of dialogue to its highest form. In 
fact, in a sense it created Vautrin, for without it he never would have 
been the greatest of Balzac’s dramatic characters. Even these few in- 
stances show that Balzac had a sense for dramatic dialogue long before he 
used it with such masterful skill in La Comédie Humaine. 

It is evident, then, that very early Balzac had adopted in part the 
techniques of composition that were to characterize the Human Comedy. 


% La Derniére fée, p. 4. 7 P, 26. 
Pp. 45. 2° Conard edition, xxm, 123. 
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It may be that he had attained these by 1825 as P. Barriére says.*° He 
had established the types of some of the chief characters of the Human 
Comedy, particularly those of Vautrin, Eugénie Grandet and Claés. The 
fixation of one idea to the exclusion of all else had presented itself to the 
author, but its terrible consequences had not yet attained their maturity 
in his mind: probably because he had not yet fully conceived of the power 
that passions have to sway strong men’s minds. The full range of human 
traits, especially that of individualism, had not yet come within his clear 
vision. Only the passion of first love rose vivid in his imagination. This 
he handled with superb skill. He had not fathomed the forces that mo- 
tivate society in all its aspects. How the world earns a living was not yet 
his primary concern, although he had sounded somewhat the problems 
of the difference in ideals of various social classes. 

It is true that since some of these novels were written in collaboration 
with others,*! one finds it hard to tell how far these theories of composi- 
tion and these various character types were original with Balzac, and to 
what extent they were also used by his literary associates. The most im- 
portant of these “romans de jeunesse” are, however, credited to Balzac 
himself, and in them these literary ideals receive their ablest treatment. 

It is interesting to observe in conclusion that in Les Chouans Balzac 
deals with two themes, one that connects the book with the novels of his 
youth, and the other with one of the important themes of the Human 
Comedy. The former is love and the other the conflict between social 
classes. The book, however, is more roma..tic than realistic and belongs 
in spirit more with his earlier writings than with his later. It is a natural 
link between these novels of youth and the Human Comedy. 


Ray P. BowEN 
University of Oregon 


% Honoré de Balzac, Les Romans de jeunesse, p. 35, “Il résulte qu’en 1825 Balzac a dé 
couvert tous ces procédés de composition, il ne lui reste qu’a les perfectionner.” 

3 Le Poitevin de L’Fgreville is said to be the co-author with Balzac of L’Héritiére de 
Birague, the Marquis de Belloy the author of L’Excommunié, and the Comte de Gram- 
mont of Dom Gigadas. See Barriére, Honoré de Balzac, Les Romans de jeunesse, note on p. 7, 
and also Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, Histoire des oeuvres de Honoré de Balzac (Paris, Cal- 
mann-Lévy, 1879), p. 256. Prioult, however, declares that the novel L’Excommunié was 
conceived by Balzac in 1825, as is proved by the manuscript at Chantilly, and finished by 
one of his secretaries in 1836 (See Balzac avant la Comédie Humaine, pp. 59, 281, 283). 
Thus we are left in doubt as to who wrote the description of Tours with which L’Excom- 
munié opens. 
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XLIV 
A PARLEYING WITH ARISTOPHANES 


O much has been said, and on the whole so effectively, concerning 

Browning’s use in Aristophanes’ Apology of ancient authors and 
modern critics that a statement of the author’s own contribution to the 
poem has become not the pointless task it would at first appear. The 
very thoroughness with which Browning’s materials have been examined 
has tended to obscure the fact that this piece affords us some of our most 
interesting, and not our least valuable, evidence of what Browning him- 
self thought and felt about poetry. 

Discussionsof Browning as a Hellenist which give attention to Aristoph- 
anes’ Apology are legion, but four scholars have subjected the poem to 
an especially thorough analysis. In 1909, Carl Newell Jackson showed 
that the author of Aristophanes’ Apology had an intimate first-hand 
knowledge of the plays of Euripides and Aristophanes as well as an im- 
pressive command of the Scholia upon these plays and the tradition and 
legend connected with their authors.” In 1922, Thurman L. Hood carried 
further the investigation of Browning’s use of classical materials. In ad- 
dition, Hood noted Browning’s special indebtedness to two modern 
critics. Augustus Wilhelm Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Art and Liter- 
ature, Hood insists, ’ 


determined many points and provided many details on which Browning focused 
attention in Aristophanes’ A pology; indeed, in that poem it is Schlegel’s criticism 
of Aristophanes that provides most of the ideas about Aristophanes’ work, and 
his notorious antipathy to Euripides that Browning makes the chief object of 
attack.? 


Furthermore, “John Addington Symonds’s Studies of the Greek Poets 
(First Series) suggested not only many of the critical ideas in Aristoph- 
anes’ Apology but something of its tone.”* Frederick Monroe Tisdel, 
in his study of the A pology published in 1927, argues that Browning se- 
cured the formidable supply of erudition displayed in the poem from 
“comparatively few books” but “mastered these even to the minutest 


1 For a listing of the best of these, see the bibliography in Douglas Bush, Mythology and 
the Romantic Tradition in English Poetry (Harvard University Press, 1937), pp. 618-620. 
See especially Bush’s discussion of Aristophanes’ A pology (ibid., pp. 373-375). In his few 
paragraphs he has to some extent anticipated and influenced the point of view expressed 
in the present study. 

? Classical Elements in Browning’s ‘Aristophanes’ A pology,’’ Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, xx (1909), 15-73. 

3 Browning’s Ancient Classical Sources, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, xxxm 
(1922), 79-80. This invaluable study, as the title indicates, discusses the classical sources 
in all of Browning’s poetry. * Ibid. 
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detail, having at easy command even the footnotes.”* Tisdel believes 
that in the conflicting views of Schlegel and Symonds, Browning found 
his theme all but ready-made: “Browning has developed this difference 
of opinion into an elaborate debate between Aristophanes and Balaus- 
tion, enriching it with innumerable classical references and allusions.” 
Robert Spindler has devoted a generous portion of his massive Robert 
Browning und die Antike’ to showing that Aristophanes’ A pology is sim- 
ply a mosaic, fitted together by the magic of the poet, but composed of 
innumerable bits of classical erudition.® 

William Clyde DeVane’s A Browning Handbook® deservedly plays a 
strong part in Browning interpretation as an index of present scholarly 
estimates. A handbook, of course, has its limitations; but there is signif- 
icance in the fact that while DeVane in his nine pages on the A pology 
goes in some detail into the question of sources and influences upon the 
poem, stressing Browning’s indebtedness to these, he does not feel called 

upon to discuss at any length at all the relationship of the Apology to 
Browning’s other poems aside from its obvious relationship to Balaus- 
tion’s Adventure. 

It is safe to say, then, that Browning scholars have found Aristophanes’ 
A pology significant chiefly as an example of Browning’s use of borrowed 
materials. To be sure, the poem has great interest in this regard, and 
Browning undoubtedly made intensive use of classical materials; more- 
over, one cannot read Hood’s presentation of analogues between the lines 
of Browning’s poem and the words of Symonds and Schlegel!® without 
being convinced that Browning knew the work of both critics. But a 
study of Aristophanes’ Apology in connection with the author’s other 
writings reveals just as clearly that Browning borrowed, if not like a con- 
queror, at least like a highly original and strongly opinionated poet. 
Browning’s own poetic theories, and his largely personal and highly ar- 

5 Browning’s ‘Aristophanes’ Apology,” The University of Missouri Studies, 1 (1927), 4. 

* Ibid., p. 7. ? Leipzig, 1930, 1, 86-369. * Ibid., p. 367. 

® New York, 1935, p. 334. DeVane himself apparently wishes to leave the influence of 
Schlegel and Symonds upon the poem in the realm of probability, though he quotes a 
lengthy passage from Hood, including both quotations given above, remarking that 
Hood’s statements are “undoubtedly true.” See pp. 334, 335, 337, 339-340. 

10 The evidence for Hood’s statements contained in the passages quoted above from his 
monograph in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology is to be found, as he remarks (p. 79, 
note 1), in his Browning’s Later Hellenic Poems (MS dissertation, 1921, in the Harvard 
College Library). Probably Hood would no longer hold as he did seventeen years ago in his 
dissertation (1, 166-167) that ““Browning’s Euripides is Symonds’s; Symonds’s is Brown- 
ing’s. And the same holds true for their interpretations of Aristophanes and of his func- 
tions in the Athenian democracy.” Certainly such ground is untenable, as will be apparent 


further along in this paper. Hood’s statement of Schlegel’s significance for Browning is less 
dogmatic and much better substantiated. 
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bitrary conception of Euripides, dominate his work. To adapt a Mark 
Twain anecdote, Browning might borrow his ‘“‘words” from a variety of 
sources, but the “‘tune”’ is essentially his own." 

It must be remembered that in 1874, while he was engaged in the com- 
position of the Apology,” Browning had cause to be especially conscious 
of his own position and principles as a poet. Even as early as 1870 he was 
aware of the attacks of Alfred Austin, who had insisted that Browning 
was really not a poet at all: 


Poor Mr. Browning is both muddy and unmusical to the last degree. In fact, his 
style may fairly be described as the very incarnation of discordant obscurity. Is 
it wonderful? He has no voice, and yet he wants to sing. He is not a poet, and 
yet he would fain write poetry. We have no right to be surprised if he is inarticu- 
late, and if we get only half-words cut into lengths. The wonder would be if we 
got anything else.” 


This is only a sample of the peculiarly offensive quality of Austin’s criti- 
cism. It is not altogether surprising, however deplorable it may be, that 
Browning in March, 1870, should refer to Austin as a “‘filthy little snob,” 
with an anecdote to the point,“ and in May, 1871, should speak of “‘such 
vermin as little Austin.” Nor would it be surprising, especially since 
Browning in his allusions to Austin characteristically takes advantage of 
the man’s diminutive stature," if in 1871 Browning’s portrait of Balaus- 
tion’s Critic-Friend of Syracuse may have owed its zest and detail to the 
poet’s resentment at his own critic: 


Why, mark! 
Even when I told the play and got the praise, 
There spoke up a brisk little somebody, 
Critic and whippersnapper, in a rage 
To set things right: . . .17 


1 Nor is the whole story to be told if we consider Browning as an oracle of learning and 
poetic insight. For Spindler (1, 367) “die iiberwaltigende Fiille von Gelehrsamkeit, der 
gewaltige Gedankenreichtum”’ of the poem determine the tenor of his discussion. With all 
recognition of the true value of Spindler’s study, it is possible, I believe, to see Browning 
somewhat plainer in the A pology. 12 DeVane, p. 333. 

3 “The Poetry of the Period: Robert Browning,” Temple Bar, xxv1 (1869), 327; re- 
printed in Austin’s The Poetry of the Period (1870). See William Lyon Phelps, “Robert 
Browning and Alfred Austin,” Yale Review, xx (1918), 580-591, and the notes to the 
Letters of Robert Browning, ed. Thurman L. Hood (Yale University Press, 1933), pp. 355, 
358-363. “4 Letters, ed. Hood, pp 135-136. 

6 Letters of Robert Browning to Miss Isa Blagden, ed. A. Joseph Armstrong (Baylor Uni- 
versity Press, 1923), p. 189. 

6 See Leiters, ed. Hood, pp. 156, 175, and Pacchiarotto, Works, eds. Charlotte Porter 
and Helen Clarke (New York, 1898), ll. 529-534. All references to Browning’s poetry will 
be to this edition. 

1” Balaustion’s Adventure, ll. 304-308. For Hood’s identification of Balaustion’s Critic- 
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In Fifine at the Fair, published in June, 1872, Browning included lines 
which are ostensibly an attack on Byron but which were probably, as 
DeVane remarks, “occasioned by Browning’s quarrel with Alfred Aus- 
tin.””8 In August, 1872, and again in August, 1873, we find evidence of 
Browning’s continued dislike for Austin;!® and in 1876, in Pacchiarotto, 
Browning addresses his critics in general and Austin specifically, at con- 
siderable length and with more virulence than poetry.”° 

The period from 1870 to 1876, then, was one in which Browning could 
hardly write upon the subject of poetic theory without thinking of his 
own principles as a poet. It is significant that the Pacchiarotto volume, as 
DeVane has remarked, contains valuable statements concerning Brown- 
ing’s “own art and his feelings towards it.’ Smarting under the lash of 
the critics, Browning had been moved to assert his own poetic dicta. Nor 
is it without significance that in Pacchiarotto Browning concludes his 
tirade upon his critics with these words: 


“Vexed?”’—roused from what else were insipid ease! 
Leave snoring a-bed to Pheidippides! 
We'll up and work! won’t we, Euripides?” 


There are a good many reasons for believing that not many months ear- 
lier, in Aristophanes’ Apology, Browning had in like manner associated 
his own position with that of Euripides, and t!at the strictures upon his 
own poetry, which moved him to such violent recrimination in Pacchia- 
rotto, were not absent from his mind when he was shaping his portrayal of 
Aristophanes’ attacks upon Euripides. Indeed, it is hard to escape the 
surmise that Austin, the “homunculus,” the “Quilp-Hop-o’-my-thumb,” 
the dwarf, the “thing so very small,” of Pacchiarotto,* is included among 
the critics of Euripides: 


“Men pelted him but got no pellet back. 

He reasoned, I’ll engage,—‘Acquaint the world 
Certain minuteness butted at my knee? 
Dogface Eruxis, the small satirist —— 

What better would the manikin desire 





Friend with Schlegel, see Browning’s Later Hellenic Poems, 1, 23-53. Hood’s astute remarks in 
his dissertation are almost certainly correct, but I believe that the unmaidenly vehemence 
with which Balaustion expresses herself in the lines quoted above may possibly have had 
its origin in Browning’s dislike for his own severest critic rather than for the German 
scholar already some twenty-six years beyond the grave. 

18 DeVane, pp. 322-323. See also pp. 368-369, 377-378. See Fifine at the Fair, ll. 1119- 
1125. 19 Letters, ed. Hood, pp. 156, 159. 

20 See Pacchiarotto, ll. 456-581. 21 DeVane, p. 348. 

2 LI). 579-581. % See ll. 520, 529, 533, and the note on line 534. 
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Than to strut forth on tiptoe, notable 
As who, so far up, fouled me in the flank?’ ’’™ 


In any event Browning did not find his inspiration for these lines in the 
Scholia. I do not mean to imply that Browning composed Aristophanes’ 
Apology chiefly as an answer to his own critics. But Browning while writ- 
ing the A pology could hardly have been unconscious that his exposition 
of the poetic principles of Euripides represented in large part a justifica- 
tion of his own principles as a poet. Viewed in this light, the A pology 
takes on heightened significance. 

Austin, as we have already seen, had accused Browning of altogether 
unpoetical harshness. In addition, he maintained that Browning’s pow- 
ers of analysis were not in any degree the powers of a poet: 


We freely grant—indeed, we more than grant, we insist—that Mr. Browning, 
whatever may be said against his synthetical powers (and, as we have seen, 
even if he had them to perfection, he would not necessarily be a poet), is great 
as an analyst. But the analysed goose of the fable laid no more golden eggs; and 
analysed souls are just as little likely ever again to speak golden words. It is not 
the province of the poet to nerform any such operation.” 


Browning must have thought of the exact parallel existent in his own re- 
lationship to the critics when he made the Aristophanes of the A pology 
charge Euripides, “Still-at-itch, Always-the-innovator,’’ with wishing 
“to refine, refine, Divide, distinguish, subtilize away.’”’ Austin had in- 
sisted that there was a “substantial difference’ between ‘‘the country of 
poetry and the country of prose, between poetical power and instinct and 
philosophical power and proclivity.” Browning was for him “‘this poetico- 
philosophical hybrid.’’* Browning was to allude in Pacchiarotto to his 
critics’ objection to his “harsh analytics.’”® 

Now Aristophanes had not at all stressed Euripides’ harshness nor ob- 
scurity of style. On the contrary, Euripides in The Frogs prides himself 
upon his clarity of style and contrasts himself with Aeschylus, in whose 
plays often “not one single word was clear.’*° Even Schlegel, for all his 
antipathy toward Euripides, granted the poet “an admirable ease and 
lightness.’’*! It is interesting, then, to see that Aristophanes in the A pol- 


* L]. 1671-1676. Of course Browning had no idea of dignifying Austin as Aristophanes! 
See ll. 1677 ff. % Austin, p. 325. % 1]. 2389-2390. 

#7 L]. 2215-2216. Compare Aristophanes’ The Frogs, tr. Benjamin Rogers, Works (Loeb 
Classical Library, 1924), 1, 373, ll. 826 ff. This edition will be used in further references to 
the plays of Aristophanes. %8 Austin, p. 321. * L. 57. 

3 Frogs, 1. 926. See ll. 937 ff. 

*t Augustus William Schlegel, A Course of Lectures on Dramatic Art, tr. John Black 


(London, 1840), 1, 142. 
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ogy links charges of harshness and obscurity to his complaints concern. 
ing Euripides’ tendency to philosophize in poetry: 

«J his successor,’ gruff the answer grunts, 

‘Incline to poetize philosophy, 

Extend it rather than restraia;...’”® 


Euripides had gone so far as to 
“Boast innovations, cramp phrase, uncouth song, 
Hard matter and harsh manner, ...”’* 


In the Epilogue to Pacchiarotto Browning was to “boast innovations”’ of 
exactly this nature for himself. 

Browning’s Aristophanes is not really a convincing portrait of the most 
consummate satirist of antiquity. The comic bard hardly does justice to 
himself—or, for that matter, to August Wilhelm Schlegel. Assuredly, 
neither Aristophanes nor Schlegel had allowed the favorable interpreta- 
tion of Euripides’ work which appears in the “attacks” upon him con- 
tained in the Apology. Here, Aristophanes’ charges against him resolve 
themselves rather neatly into the major charge that he tried to “‘poetize” 
a “system.’ And the “system” is strikingly like that of Browning him- 
self. According to Aristophanes, his old foe 


“makes beauty out of ugliness, 
Where he lives, life itself disguised for him 
As immortality— ... 


Euripides, he objects, refused to encircle himself “‘with poetic atmos- 
phere”’ or to live apart from the unpleasant realities of the world “as lark 
emballed by its own crystal song’’: 

“No, this were unreality! the real 

He wants, not falsehood,—truth alone he seeks, 

Truth, for all beauty! Beauty, in all truth— 

That’s certain somehow! Must the eagle lilt 

Lark-like, needs fir-tree blossom rose-like? No! 

Strength and utility charm more than grace, 

And what’s most ugly proves most beautiful.’ 


Browning could hardly have gone further in identifying Euripides’ prin- 
ciples with his own. Nor could he have presented his own system in more 
favorable terms. Only two years before the publication of the A pology, in 
Red Cotton Night-Cap Country, Browning had insisted that even ‘“‘Earth’s 
ugliest walled and ceiled imprisonment”’ might “suffer, through its single 
rent in roof, Admittance of a cataract of light.” He had stated his own 


® LI. 2114-2116. The italics are mine. * LI. 2185-2186. The italics are mine. 
* LI. 2176-2177. % LL). 2157-2160. LI. 2166-2172. 
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preference for country where ‘“‘Nothing is prominently likable To vulgar 
eye,” since all places reveal alike, to the man possessed of soul, “‘a beauty 
buried everywhere,” giving man “‘note that through the place he sees, A 
place is signified he never saw” but which, through the possession of soul, 
he “may learn to know.’”*? In succeeding pages of the poem, Browning 
had tried to prove that such truth and beauty might be found beneath 
the details of even the most revolting suicide story. The Euripides who 
“makes beauty out of ugliness,” seeking ‘‘Truth, for all beauty! Beauty, 
in all truth,” is so far from the Euripides of Aristophanes or Schlegel that 
an exposition of his principles is really not an answer to their attacks. 
Nor does Browning’s Euripides find much justification in the pages of 
Symonds’ Studies of the Greek Poets.** He was in large measure created by 
Browning, and, to a revealing extent, in the image of his maker. Once 
Aristophanes has granted Euripides his “system,” it is an easy matter 
for Browning, or Balaustion,** to justify the tragic poet’s theory and 
practice. Browning had been thinking along much the same lines for a 
good many years. 

Like Browning, the Euripides of the Apology sought truth and beauty 
in the human heart and based his poetic principles on what he found 
there. Still more significant, he made ‘“‘beauty out of ugliness”’ by insist- 
ing that every slave possessed a nature inherently as noble as that of his 
master. To realize how closely Browning identifies Euripides’ poetic 
creed with his own, we must remember that even in 1840, in Sordello, 
Browning had insisted that the “‘vilest lésel” had within him a “conceit 
of truth,” an inner principle of good.“ In Christmas-Eve (1850), he had 
held that a like inner virtue resided in the heart of “the worst man upon 
earth.”“! In the Epilogue of Dramatis Personae (1864) he had declared 
that his faith in God was based upon evidences of divinity in “the least 
man of all mankind.” In Fifine at the Fair (1872), published only three 
years before the Apology, Browning had devoted several hundred lines 
to a study of the way in which a single principle of good existent in even 
the “meanest creature” comes to manifest itself in the kaleidoscopic 


37 Red Cotton Night-Cap Country, ll. 53-70. 

38 See below, note 39. 

3° As Symonds remarks in his review (“Aristophanes’ Apology,” The Academy, vm, 
1875, 389): “Into her mouth Mr. Browning has put the views of the most searching and 
most sympathetic modern analyst. . . . No account is taken of his (Euripides’] tiresome 
quibblings and long-winded repartees, his moral hair-splitting and sophistry, the shifting 
of his point of view about such characters as Helen.’’ See below, note 66. 

* iii.787 ff. Though the text of the 1888 edition is given in the Porter and Clarke edition, 
the 1840 reading is substantially the same. “ L]. 1034 ff. 

LI. 69 ff. The “Third Speaker” of the poem, as DeVane remarks (p. 278), “is Brown- 


ing.” 
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variety of human words and actions.® It was, indeed, a cardinal tenet in 
Browning’s poetic credo that truth and virtue exist in the heart of every 
man. 

Now it is Aristophanes’ charge, in the Apology, that Euripides had 
adopted an improper realism, bringing heroes and beggars to a common 
level. He represents Euripides as saying: 


‘* ‘Are heroes men? No more, and scarce as much, 

Shall mine be represented. Are men poor? 

Behold them ragged, sick, lame, halt and blind! 

Do they use speech? Ay, street-terms, market-phrase!’’’“ 


And in succeeding lines Euripides is given words that would have served 
well for Browning’s own battle-cry: 
“‘T drop to, dally with, earth’s dung! 
—Recognize in the very slave—man’s mate, 
Declare him brave and honest, kind and true, 
And reasonable as his lord, in brief.’’’5 


Thus Euripides had taught that every man must live according to the 
inherent virtue of his own nature, a “‘fact’’ which is “native to the 
mind.’ It was Euripides, who, according to Balaustion, had 

Dared bring the grandeur of the Tragic Two 


Down to the level of our common life, 
Close to the beating of our common heart.” 


Browning’s presentation of Euripides as a realist with a “‘system” seems 
not the less interesting when we remember that Browning himself was 
still within the period of his own intensest realism. In 1873, only two 
years before the appearance of the A pology, he had published Red Cotton 
Night-Cap Country, depicting poor Miranda’s self-mutilation and sub- 
sequent apparent suicide; seven months after the A pology he was to offer 


43 L]. 335 ff. See especially ll. 1503-1516, and ll. 1690-1818, a remarkable passage that 
has never received the attention it deserves. Compare Sordello, iii.787 ff. 

“ L]. 2114-2120. These lines are reminiscent of Aristophanes’ actual gibes at Euripides 
(See, for example, The Frogs, ll. 1064 ff.), but the real Aristophanes by no means granted 
Euripides such lofty motives for presenting his characters in pitiable circumstances. 

LI}. 2125-2128. 

See ll. 2140-2149. Browning hardly needed the support of Symonds in forming his 
interpretation of Euripides as a teacher of virtue, as has been implied. (See Hood, Brown- 
ing’s Later Hellenic Poems, 1, 217-218, and Tisdel, pp. 6-7.) He had expressed much the 
same conception of Euripides’ teachings four years before the appearance of Symonds’ 
Studies of the Greek Poets, in The Ring and the Book (x.1661-1785). 

‘7 Conclusion, ll. 482-484. The italics are mine. The part of the A pology following Brown- 
ing’s translation of the Herakles has separate numbering of lines and will be referred to, as 
in the Porter Clarke edition, as the Conclusion. 
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to the public The Inn Album, a poem dealing with both suicide and 
murder under peculiarly sordid circumstances. In 1868, when only the 
first of the four volumes of The Ring and the Book had as yet been pub- 
lished, he had appeared not altogether sure that his predilection for 
“morbid cases of the soul” was justified. But he had rested his defense 
upon the fact that in his poem “the minutest circumstance that denotes 
character is true: the black is so much—the white, no more.’’** In the 
final volume of The Ring and the Book, published in 1869, he had declared 
that his poem would live “If precious be the soul of man to man.’’#* And 
he had insisted that “Art remains the one way possible Of speaking 
truth, to mouths like mine at least.’*° No good could come of telling a 
man his faults directly; doing so would merely rouse his disappointment 
and anger. It was only by persuading men, telling truth “obliquely,” that 
Art could be effective. It must “‘do the thing shall breed the thought.’ 
In other words, it must make the reader see truth for himself. 

Apparently Browning felt in 1875 as in 1869 that to “‘do the thing’”’ 
realistically was justifiable, and even desirable, provided the poet stuck 
to truth of character, appealing to his audience solely on the basis of the 
inherent truth and virtue of human nature. Both the Euripides and the 
Aristophanes of the A pology are, in a sense, realists; and the distinctions 
which Browning makes in praising the method of the one and condemn- 
ing the method of the other are revealing. 

Aristophanes, in Browning’s opinion, had made two grave errors. In 
the first place, he had tried to turn men from their follies by attacking 
them rather than persuading them. He had been sincere in wishing to do 
good by this method,” but in practice he had descended to the mere 
“nastiness” which characterized his attacks. As Balaustion remarks of 
his “last play,” the “Thesmophoriazousai,” in words not altogether 
dramatically appropriate for a ““Wild-pomegranate-flower”’: 

... here’s the play 
With twenty years’ experience: where’s one spice 
Of odor in the hog’s-lard?™ 


With Browning’s statement of principles in The Ring and the Book in 
mind, it is not hard to see that in the following lines Balaustion is con- 
demning utterly the very basis of Aristophanes’ practice as a poet: 


In plain words, 
Have you exchanged brute-blows,—which teach the brute 


48 Robert Browning and Julia Wedgwood ... Letters, ed. Richard Curle (New York, 
1937), p. 144. 4 xii.830. 5 Tbid., 839-840. 

"| The Ring and the Book, xii.856. 

® See ll. 761-804, 2407-2415, 2987-3008. BL. 3399. 

% 1]. 3419-3421. See also ll. 1311, 3391-3429; Conclusion, ll. 238-253. 
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Man may surpass him in brutality,— 
For human fighting, or true god-like force 
Which breathes persuasion nor needs fight at all?® 


In the lines that follow, Balaustion puts the question more pointedly and 
supplies the answer: 


Have you essayed atlacking ignorance, 
Convicting folly, by their opposites, 

Knowledge and wisdom? not by yours for ours, 
Fresh ignorance and folly, new for old, 
Greater for less, your crime for our mistake!* 


Even if Aristophanes had chosen to hurl indubitable fact at his op- 
ponents, his method would have been ineffective; for truth, as we have 
seen, can triumph only when it “‘breathes persuasion.” But Aristophanes 
—and this was his second grave error—made the use of lies his open and 
avowed principle, insisting that his “lies” had “done the work of 
truth.’’** He is altogether a Lost Leader. Euripides, indeed, had seen 
“splinters of Pentelikos” in his work, but they were “Islanded by what 
ordure!’’®* Though Balaustion recognizes the “gold” of Aristophanes’ 
inherent genius, she insists that he has utterly debased his gifts, using 
this gold ‘Worthy the temple” to “‘coat a swine’s trough.’’®° Aristophanes 
is also the Satan of the A pology. The glory with which he is often invested 
is that of a fallen angel. His “nature” is “kingly,”’ but ‘‘All beside,” all 
that represents his poetic method, is “pretension—no true potentate.’”® 
His plea for “common coarse-as-clay Existence,” for “‘solid vulgar life,” 
is not Browning’s.® Aristophanes’ is a realism that has no part in man’s 


1]. 857-861. The italics are mine. 

% 1]. 862-866. See also Il. 3245-3246. After hearing the Herakles, Aristophanes, in the 
language of evangelist ministers, is ‘‘almost persuaded.’’ He sees for the moment (Con- 
clusion, ll. 7-8) that the highest purpose of art may be to present ‘‘Wisdom formed For 
love not fear.” 57 See The Ring and the Book, xii.841-852. 

58 L. 2542. See also Il. 1375-1379, 2107-2109, 2491-2549, 3118-3122. For Balaustion’s 
attitude, see ll. 1740-1752, 3130-3152, 3314. 

59 L]. 1340-1341. See also ll. 1315-1328. % LI]. 3430-3433. 

@ 1]. 3473-3474. See also ll. 759-778, 820-829. ® L]. 2683-2685. 

% It is true that Aristophanes claims (Il. 1465-1500; Conclusion, ll. 32 ff.) that he defends 
“man’s double nature,”’ soul and body; but Aristophanes’ characteristic trust is in sensual 
life altogether: ‘Eat and drink, And drink and eat, what else is good in life?’’ (Il. 1089- 
1090.) Here “‘no death [concern for the soul] shall mix with life it mars’’ (1. 2694). See ll. 
1912 ff. and Conclusion, ll. 229 ff. Browning’s belief that the interests of “life” and “death,” 
body and soul, should be coordinated, runs as an undertone throughout the poem. But 
his own trust is obviously in “life” that makes one “glad, Not grinning’’ (Il. 1300-1301). 
Aristophanes is a traitor to the cause of true “life,” and it is Euripides who, as the minis- 
trant to the Tragic Muse, teaches man to “run life’s race fairly,—legs and feet, Craving no 
false wings to o’erfly its length!” (ll. 1403-1404). 
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progress. Rather, “all true improvements made or making,” Balaustion 
insists, “‘go against” him.** When “‘common sense And public shame” 
temporarily “‘cleanse”’ his “‘sty,” he is eager to “hug to heart again The 
banished nastiness too dear to drop.’ He delights in “sin’s display” 
without an ulterior motive and shows “‘Bacchis for the striplings’ sake.’ 
He appeals characteristically to the brute in man.*’ From Browning's de- 
piction of Aristophanes, then, we can at least learn a good deal of what 
Browning believed the poet of “‘common life” should not do, and it is per- 
haps legitimate to wonder if Aristophanes did not, in Browning’s opinion, 
have a good deal in common with the French exponents of naturalism in 
literature, many of whom, by 1875, were dropping to and dallying with 
“earth’s dung” without making “beauty out of ugliness” in any degree 
likely to save the soul of man. At any rate, it is clear that Browning be- 
lieved with his Euripides that realism is justifiable only when it searches 
for a spiritual “truth” beneath all coarseness and bestiality. 

Euripides, of course, although he had been the very embodiment of the 
progressive principle in pcetry, had not achieved the ultimate in verse. 
For all his realism, he had used the traditional stories of heroes and gods 
for his subject matter. Had Aristophanes held true to the capabilities of 
his genius, he could in his turn have carried on the progress of poesy by 
treating “Life to-day” with a laudable realism such as Euripides had 
used in portraying “Life dead long ago.’’ Unfortunately, Balaustion 


could only dream what he might have accomplished with his powers had 
he discarded “‘all the base, The brutish.’’®* As a true poet-king,®® Euripides 


 L}. 3391-3392. See also Il. 590-592, 953 ff., 2000 ff., 2649 ff. (especially, 2671-2672). 

% L]. 3395-3399. 

® Ll. 3422-3428. These are, to be sure, the strictures of Balaustion; and Browning pro- 
tested against complete identification of his own opinions with those of his heroine. (See 
Letters, ed. Hood, p. 193.) But if Balaustion’s point of view is not Browning’s it is that of a 
strangely virile and indecorously outspoken matron who had absorbed the Browning doc- 
trines more successfully even than Mrs. Sutherland Orr. Balaustion’s opinions have gener- 
ally been accepted as those of Browning; see above, note 39. 

§ See Il. 856-861, 1310-1311, 3435-3436. Since Browning had almost certainly read 
Symonds’ Studies, one wonders just what his attitude was toward Symonds’ protest 
(Studies of the Greek Poets, First Series London, 1873, pp. 257-258) against the man who 
would “‘shake his head and measure him Aristophanes by the moral standards of Quarterly 
Reviews and British Respectability.” $8 See ll. 3435-3449. 

* Compare Sordello’s plan for the improvement of humanity through the work of suc- 
cessive representatives of the poet-type, “earth’s essential king” (Sordello, v.505-665). 
According to this plan the poet who presented characters obviously all bad or all good and 
who in his own person pointed out the moral contained in his poem was to give way gradu- 
ally to the dramatic writer who would present men and women as they appeared in the 
world (v.588-616). Browning intimated that his own verse would in turn improve upon the 
method of the dramatist proper by dispensing with external action and affording a more 
profound insight into “man’s inmost life” (v.617-620). A somewhat similar conception 
of the progress of poesy is evident in the A pology. 
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had seen that the future would supply a successor who would bring poe- 
try still closer to the beating of the common heart, combining comedy 
and tragedy, laughter and tears. He had urged Aristophanes to the task, 
but at the same time had recognized that the comic bard was a magnifi- 
cent but irreclaimable Lost Leader.” The “conception” of such verse 
would be to “paint, manlike, actual human life, Make veritable men 
think, say and do.” Aristophanes with his Plutus had showed some 
promise of reform; but it was too late for him to iise “from all-fours” and 
“Discard the beast.” The task of creating tragicomedy was left for 
Shakespeare, to whom Euripides looks across the centuries: 

“ ‘The new adventure for the novel man 

Born to that next success myself foresee 

In right of where I reach before I rest.’’’” 


It is clear in the Apology that the common denominator in the best 
poetry of successive ages is, in Browning’s opinion, the power to move 
the spirit of man, awakening the latent principle of good within him. 
Euripides, as the “Lord of Tears,” had worked in much the same manner 
as would Shakespeare, who was to arouse both tears and laughter to 
make man “wise, not grave,—and glad, Not grinning.’’* That Browning 
conceived of himself as a poet who stirred the soul of man by presenting 
characters in moments of intense passion is evident to every reader of his 
poetry. Even in 1840 he had insisted that a poet of the highest type must 
read “profound disclosures” of “hope” and “fear” in the faces of men 
and women and had avowed his own purpose of presenting ‘‘man’s in- 
most life” more effectively than it had been revealed by the dramatist, 
who had made his characters “love, hate, hope, fear’’ upon the stage.” In 
the Epilogue to Pacchiarotto Browning was to state specifically his devo- 
tion to ‘‘Man’s thoughts, loves, hates.” It is against Browning’s ab- 
sorption with the passions of his characters that Santayana objects most 
strenuously in The Poetry of Barbarism: 

The most authoritative insight is not the poet’s or the spectator’s, aroused and 
enlightened by the spectacle, but the varicus heroes’ own, in their moment of 
intensest passion.”7 

79 See Il. 1298-1309. 7 LI. 1312-1313. 

7 L. 1311. See ll. 1314-1344. Though Aristophanes is almost persuaded by Balaustion 
and the Herakles (Conclusion, ll. 1-16), he of course remains unregenerate, “heart-whole’”’ 
(Conclusion, 1. 78). Like a true Browning character, he decides (ibid., 11. 67-79) to sin 
the whole sin. The concluding lines of The Lost Leader offer an interesting comparison. 

% LI. 1321-1323. For identification of the tragi-comic poet with Shakespeare, see Con- 
clusion, 1.62. % LI. 1300-1301. 

% Sordello, iii.869-871, and v.609-629. Compare Fra Lippo Lippi, ll. 208-211, Fifine, 
ll. 1627-1631, 1718-1721. 7% L. 160. 

™ Interpretations of Poetry and Religion (New York, 1900), p. 211. 
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Browning’s defense of the principles of Euripides represents his most am- 
bitious defense of his own preoccupation with the analysis of ‘“‘Man’s 
thoughts, loves, hates.”” What he says of Euripides’ manner in tragedy 
applies with equal force to tragicomedy and to his own poetry. Some day, 
Balaustion intimates, Hellas may no longer be the center of culture; but 
in “novel lands” the people will “yet behold, as we, Blue heaven, black 
earth, and love, hate, hope and fear, Over again.’’’’ It is to this common 
nature of man that all poetry must address itself. The purpose of poetry 
is to move. When the Spartan Lysander and his allies are about to destroy 
Athens utterly, the chanting of a few lines of Euripides saves the city. 
Suddenly the inherent virtue, the inner principle of good common to 
every heart, is stirred in the breast of the enemy: 

So did the power of that triumphant play 

Pour in, and oversweep the assembled foe! 

So, because Greek are Greeks, though Sparté’s brood, 

And hearts are hearts, though in Lusandros’ breast, 

And poetry is power, and Euthukles 

Had faith therein to, full-face, fling the same— 

Sudden, the ice-thaw! The assembled foe, 

Heaving and swaying with strange friendliness, 

Cried “‘Reverence Elektra!””—cried ‘Abstain 

Like that chaste Herdsman, nor dare violate 


The sanctity of such reverse! Let stand 
Athenai!’’”® 


And “Saved was Athenai through Euripides.’’®® 

Thus Browning’s treatment of the story of the man from Phocis be- 
comes a good deal more than a redaction of an anecdote from Plutarch’s 
Lives.* It is transmuted into an illustration of Browning’s deeply rooted 
conviction: Intense emotion can stir the soul of man, giving him sudden 
insight into the “truth” of life and allowing his latent virtue to govern 
his words and actions.* In the A pology, Aristophanes himself, moved by 


78 LI], 2855-2857. 

79 Conclusion, ll. 479-480, 496-505. The whole passage from 1. 456 to 1. 525 is worth 
study. Compare Balaustion’s Adventure, ll. 2413-2461. 8 Conclusion, 1. 522. 

81 See Tisdel, pp. 4-5, where the pertinent passages from Plutarch are given. Tisdel, 
however, does not discuss the relationship of Browning’s lines in the A pology to Browning’s 
own poetic theories. He comments upon the originality displayed by Browning in making 
the anecdote an integral part of his poem. 

8 Compare, for example, Caponsacchi’s words in The Ring and the Book (vi.1855-1857) 
when his testimony sets a judge weeping: 

Did not I say 
You were good and true at bottom? You see the truth— 
I am glad I helped you: she helped me just so. 
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news of the death of Euripides, had been subject to a flash of sudden in- 
sight into “truth.” For a moment he pierced “‘the wall of sense . . . death 
seemed life and life seemed death,” and he saw “The summed-up value of 
Euripides.”® Under the inspiration of this sudden insight, Aristophanes 
describes the effect of tragedy. The passage reveals how thoroughly 
Browning believed in the efficacy of verse that stirred the soul, whether 
by tears alone or by tears and laughter as in tragicomedy. By arousing 
the latent virtue of man, tragedy really taught a Greek equivalent to the 
Browning gospel! 

“ ‘to the Good Genius—but the Tragic Muse! 

She who instructs her poet, bids man’s soul 

Play man’s part merely nor attempt the gods’ 

Ill-guessed of! Task humanity to height, 

Put passion to prime use, urge will, unshamed 

When will’s last effort breaks in impotence! 

No power forego, elude: no weakness,—plied 

Fairly by power and will,—renounce, deny! 

Acknowledge, in such miscalled weakness strength 

Latent: and substitute thus things for words! 

Make man run life’s race fairly,—legs and feet, 

Craving no false wings to o’erfly its length! 

Trust on, trust ever, trust to end—in truth! 

By truth of extreme passion, utmost will, 

Shame back all false display of either force— 

Barrier about such strenuous heat and glow, 

That cowardice shall shirk contending,—cant, 

Pretension, shrivel at truth’s first approach!’ 


Tragicomedy could improve but little upon such teaching. It could soften 
the austerity of tragedy, adding laughter to tears; but it must still de- 
pend for its force upon arousing the inherent nobility of man by stirring 
his emotions, finding its power in the presentation of human passion. The 
portrayal of a Guido Franceschini, a ‘‘Marsyas, shown flayed and quiver- 
ing,’’® is justified if one accepts Browning’s premise that “truth” is na- 
tive to the soul and poetry has as its primary purpose the releasing of the 
soul’s inherent capacities. If there is a “truth of extreme passion,” then 
passion in poetry is its own excuse for being, and the author need not de- 
pict his characters from “the plane of universal reason.” 





See also The Ring and the Book, vi.1173-1175, 1790-1794, 2056-2061; vii.1824-1828. Such 
moments of insight come characteristically under the stress of love. See, for example, 
Cristina, By the Fireside, and In a Balcony. 8 LI]. 1278-1283. 

* TL}. 1393-1410. 5 Santayana, p. 193. 

% Ibid. Of course Santayana would not grant the premise. 
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A writer who appealed to the “common heart” solely and uncom- 
promisingly upon the basis of man’s latent virtue could not, in Brown- 
ing’s opinion, be a popular poet. Thirty-five years before the publication 
of Aristophanes’ Apology he had indicated his own determination to 
write for the few who could understand his message in the present and 
his faith that his poetry would do good service in the future.*’ His atti- 
tude remained approximately the same in the years following and is just 
as evident in Pacchiarotto, published the year after the A pology.** In- 
deed, it had become a vital tenet, in Browning’s poetic faith, that the 
true poet by his very nature “‘holds the future fast, Accepts the coming 
ages’ duty,’’®® scorning popularity in the present. He had held this belief, 
as the Pacchiarotto volume shows, even in the face of his own growing 
favor with the public. He must have found some gratification in the fact 
that Austin attacked him as the idol only of “small London literary 
coteries” and appealed against him to the “sane general public.’’®° 

For Browning to attribute his own attitude to Euripides was, to say 
the least, somewhat arbitrary. Yet Browning’s Euripides wrote only for 
the elect, submitting his work to “competency, not ineptitude.”’* He 
scorned the mob and scorned the prize, and “‘He spoke quite o’er the 
heads of Kleon’s crowd To a dim future.’ Throughout the Apology 
Euripides figures as 2 high-minded champion of truth, who, unmindful 
alike of the demands of the crowd and the aspersions of his critics, ac- 
cepts with unfaltering trust “‘the coming ages’ duty.’’® 

Browning’s presentation of Euripides is, as I have said, rather arbi- 
trary. Not even Gilbert Murray, who can hardly be accused of an un- 
sympathetic approach, has been able to find a consistent doctrine in the 
plays of the great Greek dramatist.“ In creating his high-minded and 
prophetic champion of truth, Browning was deviating from the critical 
estimates of Symonds scarcely less than from those of Schlegel. Symonds, 
indeed, had praised Euripides’ eipvxia, a quality which Browning him- 
self had discovered in the bard and had lauded some four years before 


87 See Sordello, i.30-59; iii.825-829, 924-931; v.614-641, 654-656. 

88 For the most striking statement of Browning’s attitude in the intermediate years, see 
his letter to Ruskin in 1855, contained in W. G. Collingwood, The Life of John Ruskin 
(Boston, 1902), pp. 163-167. See Pacchiarotto, ll. 35% ff., At the “Mermaid,” \l. 99-100, and 
the Epilogue to Pacchiarotto, passim. It is clear in the last-named poem that poetry must 
always be “Sweet for the future,—strong for the nonce” (1. 108). Compare Popularity. 

8° Popularity, ll. 13-14. % Austin, p. 332. 

1 See Il. 255 ff., 523-528, 910 ff., 1651-1652, 1890-1891, 3446-3449, et passim. 

% 11. 3466-3467. 

% See Il. 525-528, 1320 ff., 1648, 1670-1679, 3450 ff., and the citations given above, 
note 91. * Euripides and His Age (London, 1913), pp. 188 ff. 
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the appearance of the Studies. But Symonds had found Euripides, on 
the whole, a second-rate poet of far from lofty principles. Euripides had 
determined “through deliberate innovations” to give the people “what 
they liked, even though it were not good for them.” He had broken up 
the sacred myths only to use them “as so many masses of entertaining 
folklore and fiction,” presenting the Greek heroes “settling moral prob- 
lems by verbal quibbles” to please an audience avid of “‘sophistic argu- 
ments.” It was “apparently through levity” that Euripides dealt in 
plots and situations rather than “the truly tragic 460s.’ Euripides, in- 
deed, “‘without improving on the spirit of his age, gave it a true and ade- 
quate expression.’”’ He was “‘the mouthpiece of Athenian decline.” 

It has not been the purpose of this paper to minimize the interest or 
value of studies dealing with Browning’s use in Aristophanes’ A pology of 
classical and modern materials. But as The Ring and the Book has a good 
deal in it that we need not consider in terms of The Old Yellow Book, so 
the Apology possesses an interest quite aside from its sources. This as- 
pect of the poem has not, I believe, received the attention that it de- 
serves. At best, Browning has left us all too little expression of what he 
thought and felt about the nature and the function of poetry. I have tried 
to show that Aristophanes’ Apology, however much it may bristle with 
erudition, and in spite of the fact that it is ostensibly a debate upon the 


merits of two poets of a distant era and culture, is actually to a large de- 

gree an exposition and justification of Browning’s own poetic faith and 

practice, a dramatic and indirect “parleying”’ with Aristophanes. 
DONALD SMALLEY 


Indiana University 


% Symonds, pp. 198-203. See above, note 46. 

% Symonds, Studies of the Greek Poets, pp. 198-203. On the other hand, there are interest- 
ing parallels, as Hood in Browning’s Later Hellenic Poems has demonstrated, between the 
comments of Symonds and the lines of the A pology. Symonds states, for example (p. 203), 
that Euripides “brought tragedy down to the level of real life,” though this, in Symonds’ 
opinion, was to bring it to a level “where all seems confusion at least to the natural eye.” 
Symonds views Euripides as an entertaining poet with no great didactic message. Euripides 
is decidedly lower in stature than A°schylus and Sophocles as an ethical preceptor, but (p. 
205) “‘What we lose in gravity and unity is made up for by versatility.” 
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LE GENRE GRAMMATICAL DES SUBSTANTIFS EN 
FRANCO-CANADIEN! EMPRUNTES A L’ANGLAIS 


EPUIS plusieurs années on s’intéresse beaucoup 4 la question de 

l’influence de l’entourage anglo-saxon sur le francais tel qu’on le 
parle au Canada. Les Canadiens-Francais eux-mémes ont senti toute la 
gravité de cette influence menagante et, soucieux de garder leur langue 
francaise aussi pure que possible, ils ont fait de l’anglicisme le plus grand 
des péchés linguistiques. On voit paraitre dans les journaux et les revues 
de longues listes d’anglicismes que le Canadien-Frangais ne doit pas 
employer. Tout cela, 4 notre avis, est peine perdue: le peuple continuera 
4 trouver plus commode de dire Ja shed que la remise, le wrench que la clé 
anglaise, le spare que le pneu de rechange, et ainsi de suite. 

Aussi, notre but n’est pas de discuter cette question, mais d’en étudier 
un des aspects les plus curieux: le genre que les Canadiens ont prété aux 
substantifs anglais dont ils se servent couramment. Nous nous sommes 
proposé de découvrir les influences qui ont décidé du choix de genre que 
l’on fait en adoptant un substantif anglais, qui n’a pas de genre gram- 
matical,? dans une langue qui exige la distinction des genres. 

Un livre surtout nous a aidés dans ce travail; c’est l’excellent Glossaire 
du parler francais au Canada, premier essai de ce genre, publié 4 Québec 
en 1930. Ce Glossaire contient environ 775 substantifs tirés de l’anglais. 
A ceux-ci doivent étre ajoutés une centaine d’autres, (1) provenant d’ob- 
servations personnelles faites 4 Montréal et (2) tirés des listes parues pé- 
riodiquement, depuis 1930, dans “le Canada frangais” sous la rubrique 
Corrigeons-nous[* 

Il n’est question, dans cette étude, que des anglicismes de la langue 
parlée qu’on entend dans les fermes 4 la campagne aussi bien que dans 
les rues de Montréal. On a donc retranché un certain nombre de sub- 
stantifs peu usités: termes techniques, termes de métiers, etc. L’or- 
thographe des mots qui nous serviront d’exemples est en général celle du 
GPFC. Les transcriptions phonétiques, en caractéres de |’Association 
phonétique internationale, traduisent les graphies du GPFC, sauf dans 

1 Nous employons ce terme pour désigner le langage des Canadiens-Frangais. J] nous a 
été suggéré par M. Adjutor Rivard dans ses Etudes sur les parlers de France au Canada 
1914). 

8 ra a souvent fait remarquer que l’anglais, ayant perdu au cours de son développement 
les désinences nominales des genres, conservait néanmoins |’idée de genre dans les pronoms. 
Il faut remarquer ici que le substantif lui-méme en anglais ne comporte, dans |’esprit de 
celui qui l’emploie, aucune “sexuisemblance.’’ Cf. Damourette et Pichon, Des mois a la 
pensée (Paris, 1930), 1, 365 f. 

3 Le Canada francais, (Québec: Université Laval, 1930.) 
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le cas de quelques variantes de prononciation (relevées dans la région 
montréalaise) qui semblent importantes ou curieuses. La ot nous n’avons 
rien 4 ajouter aux données du GPFC, nous nous contentons de dresser de 
simples listes; le lecteur voudra bien se rapporter au GPFC pour les 
détails. 

Une premiére répartition des substantifs s’impose; il faut distinguer 
entre emprunts savants et emprunts populaires. On peut nommer em- 
prunt savant un mot anglais qu’on aurait vu écrit, et qu’on prononcerait 
a la francaise, d’aprés l’orthographe anglaise. Par exemple le mot nui- 
sance (nyiz4:s) qui s’emploie au Canada dans une phrase telle que “C’est 
une nuisance publique” (setynnyizdspy’blik) pour traduire le sens de: 
“It’s a public nuisance”’ dans l’acception légale du terme. Si l’on compare 
cette prononciation avec celle de l’emprunt populaire de tioune (tjun, 
tjuin) de l’anglais tune, ot se trouve la méme voyelle tonique que dans 
nuisance (njusns), on s’apercoit de la différence d’adaptation qui résulte 
des divers moyens d’emprunt. C’est donc par l’analyse phonétique de 
Vanglicisme que s’établit d’abord sa filiation. Aussi donnons-nous la 
transcription, ou les transcriptions, de ces anglicismes. 

Une autre catégorie offre des surprises parfois amusantes. C’est celle 
des emprunts d’acception. Un mot anglais ayant un paralléle en francais, 
mais dont la signification est différente dans les deux langues, s’emploie 
dans sa forme déja connue en frangais, mais avec la signification anglaise. 
L’anglais apology devient apologie dans le sens d’ “excuse.” Ce reméde 
universel que l’on nomme en anglais castor oil “‘huile de ricin’’ devient en 
franco-canadien huile de castor. (!) 

Quant a la psychologie du langage, il est évident que les emprunts 
populaires offrent le plus grand intérét. Notons en outre que la plupart 
des anglicismes en franco-canadien appartiennent 4 cette catégorie. Au 
point de vue phonétique les emprunts populaires se divisent en deux 
séries distinctes, selon qu’ils sont employés par des personnes bilingues, 
comme il s’en trouve beaucoup dans les milieux citadins, ou par des per- 
sonnes ne parlant que franco-canadien. Les premiéres sont capable s de 
prononcer & l’anglaise les emprunts qu’elles font 4 cet idiome, tandis que 
les autres feront une francisation plus compléte: élimination de tout 
phonéme anglais; déformation par analogie avec d’autres mots frangais; 
étymologie populaire, etc. Un exemple suffira pour marquer cette dif- 
férence, qui donne lieu aux variantes de prononciation. Le mot anglais 
somerset—lui-méme une déformation, par l’influence de upset, de somer- 
sault ot l’on retrouve l’ancien frangais sault, latin saltus—se prononce en 
franco-canadien soit (somoerset)* chez ceux qui connaissent la forme an- 
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‘ Notons, une fois pour toutes, que la prononciation des anglicismes, comporte toujours 
une adaptation au moins suffisante pour que l’accent tombe sur la syllabe finale. 
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glaise, soit (somoriset), c’est-A-dire saut morissette. Le prétendu adjectif 
morissette est une fabrication de toute piéce. I] n’y a pas seulement, dans 
cette derniére déformation populaire une apparence et des sons francais 
mais aussi l’effet d’une étymologie populaire qui rapproche du mot fran- 
cais saut, la premiére syllabe du mot anglais alors que c’est ia derniére 
syllabe de celui-ci qui, 4 l’origine, lui était apparentée, pour exprimer une 
idée semblable a celle de somerset “culbute.” Il n’est pas nécessaire, com- 
me on le voit, que l’analyse subconsciente soit logique,—au contraire. 
Toutes les langues connaissent d’ailleurs de pareilles naivetés. 

Outre les étymologies populaires, qui sont assez nombreuses, on re- 

marque aussi des développements purement phonétiques. En voici un ex- 
emple: 
Le mot anglais sirloin “surlonge, longe (de boeuf)” (sarloin, sa:loin) donne 
d’abord en franco-canadien la forme (scerlop),* ou seuls s et / ne souffrent que des 
changements superficiels. Les autres phonémes ont été modifiés plus ou moins 
profondément: la consonne finale est d’un intérét spécial. De la combinaison 
(1n) il résulte le seul phonéme (p).* Nous supposons en outre une deuxiéme forme 
(**scerlan) qui ne se trouve ni dans le GPFC, ni dans notre expérience aurale 
dans la région de Montréal. Cette forme suppose un changement de (9) en (a), 
amené sans doute par le timbre trés ouvert, et sans arrondissement trés net des 
lévres, pour la voyelle principale dans la diphthongue (91). Or la combinaison 
(cer) représente souvent une syllabe composée de er dans l’orthographe anglaise 
—nom de lieu comme Perth (paz@).’ Par souci d’exactitude on restitue la pro- 
nonciation (er), et on a (*serlan). Une des caractéristiques les plus frappantes 
de la phonétique du franco-canadien est l’alternance des sons (€) et (a), surtout 
devant (r). Rien de plus naturel alors qu’on ait la prononciation (sarlam) sans 
avoir besoin de supposer une assimilation vocalique, qui peut bien avoir exercé, 
néanmoins, quelque influence. Ainsi, du mot sirloin le franco-canadien tire 
(scerlon **scerlan, *serlan, sarlan). 

Si l’on pouvait s’arréter la, le cas serait déja curieux. Mais il y a encore deux 
variantes: (sirwan) et (sirwen) que l’on trouve dans le GPFG avec les graphies: 
Sirouane et sirouéne. On hésite a ne voir ici qu’une déformation phonétique. Il 
semble plus probable qu’il y ait confusion avec le mot francais céroéne, céroine 
ou cirouéne (masculins) dont Littré donne la définition suivante: ‘‘Emplatre 
dont la cire fait la base, regardé comme résolutif et fondant.’’ La confusion est 
sans doute favorisée au Canada par l’emploi fréquent qu’on fait d’un morceau 
de viande crue comme emplatre sur un oeil poché, par exemple. On a donc 


5 Le GPFC donne les deux graphies sirloin (scerlop) et sarlagne (sarlapn). 
* Tl ne semble guére probable que nous ayons affaire ici 4 une survivance de la forme 
courante en ancien francais loigne (lop, lojn(?)) précédée d’un préfix sur-. L’emprunt de 
Vanglais semble indubitable. De méme que |’anglais a traduit la consonne francaise p par 
in dans Bourgogne prononcé en anglais (baig>1n), le franco-canadien établit le méme paral- 
léle, et parcourt le méme chemin d’interprétation, mais en sens inverse, traduisant (In) 
par(p). 7 En franco-canadien (pcert). 
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confusion sémantique, puis contamination phonétique, et en méme temps 
changement de genre: sirloin +-cirouéne =sirouéne, sirouane (féminins).* 


Les substantifs d’origine anglaise se divisent en différentes catégories 
selon que le choix du genre grammatical se fait par rapport au sens, a la 
forme, ou a des influences diverses. En premier lieu, il faut considérer les 
substantifs qui désignent des créatures, personnes ou bétes, dont le sexe 
détermine le genre grammatical du mot. Les mots d’emprunt qui dans 
leur forme franco-canadienne rapellent par la terminaison des groupes 
de mots qui existent déja dans la langue, adoptent le genre de ces groupes. 
Certaines différences de genre sont le résultat de différenciation séman- 
tique. 

La catégorie des substantifs se rapportant 4 des personnes ou a des 
bétes, se compose de deux séries: des adjectifs employés comme substan- 
tifs et de vrais substantifs. Le genre de ces mots est naturellement tou- 
jours dicté par le sexe de la créature. 


*constable(m) k5stab “agent de police” 

*cook(mandf) kuk “cuisinier, cuisiniére”’ 

*Pauloque(m) polk Pollak “ouvrier polonais (surtout 
sur les voies ferrées)”’ 


“‘pup(m) pop “jeune garcon qui se croit 
grandi, qui prend des 
airs” 

*puppy(m) pope “jeune chien” 

surgien(m)® syr3jé *surgeon “chirurgien” 


best(m) best; business(m et f)!° boeznoes; flush(m et f) flo§; green(m et f) 
grin, grin;" rough(m) rof; slow(m et f) slo; swell(m et f) swel; tough, toffe'* 
(m et f) tof; bloke(m)" blotk; bbmme(m)" bom; bosse(m) bos; boume(m et f) 
bum; buck(m) bok; buckeye(m) bokaj; buffalo(m) boflo; busy-body(m et f)'® 
beezebode; couac(m) kwak; chum(m) t{om; couque(m) kuk; crank(m) krank, 
krétk; doude(m) dutd; foreman(m) forman; go home(m) gohorm, go!m; jack(m) 


* Dans une étude plus détaillée de la phonétique du franco-canadien, en voie de prépara- 
tion, nombre de faits intéressants, relevés au cours de cette enquéte, seront traités plus a 
fond. 

* C’est sans doute une combinaison de l’anglais surgeon et du francais “chirurgien” qui 
donne lieu a cette forme. Le GPFC ne donne pas |’étymologie que nous suggérons ici. 

10 La forme anglaise n’est notée ici que si la forme franco-canadienne en différe. m équi- 
vaut a masculin; f 4 féminin. 

1 La seconde prononciation s’emploie au féminin. 

1? Les deux formes s’emploient au m. comme au féminin. 

43 Ce mot s’emploie surtout 4 Verdun, Québec. . 

14 Bonhomme est souvent réduit 4 la méme prononciation, mais sans prendre de significa- 
tion qui ne lui appartienne pas en francais. (Ex:- Le bomme Durand . . .) 

4 La terminaison anglaise -y correspond a -é; cf. bébé. 
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dzak; motorman(m) mdtcerman; nanne(f) nan; policeman(m) polisman;"* 
stail(m) staj; steer(m) stsitr; strolle(f) strol; srolle(f) srol; stud(m) stod; tabaco- 
niste(m) tabakonis; tchum(m) t{om; trimpe(m) tré:p; 

Une autre catégorie de substantifs qui se rapprochent de ces derniers 
par le sens, comprend un nombre considérable en -eur, -eux, et par suite 
aussi en -euse lorsqu’il y a lieu de faire un féminin. Ce sont pour la plu- 
part des substantifs post-verbaux. En général le procédé de dérivation 
est le suivant: le verbe anglais est emprunté, conjugué comme apparte- 
nant a la premiére conjugaison (en -er); 4 la suite de cet emprunt, celui 
qui fait l’action est désigné par un substantif composé du radical verbal 
et de la désinence -eur (rarement -eux). Un tel composé s’emploie égale- 
ment pour désigner l’outil avec lequel on fait l’action. Mais la machine 
qui accomplit l’action d’une facgon plus indépendante que |’outil, est ap- 
pelée d’un nom féminin en -euse: la dompeuse (angl. to dump, dump- 
truck) “camion 4 décharge automatique.’ Cette création de substantifs 
féminins comporte un choix, dépendant d’une correspondance psycho- 
logique peut-étre fondamentale, entre le genre féminin et l’idée de ma- 
chine. Est-ce parce que les personnes qui sont associées 4 ces machines, si 
l’on peut dire, sont des hommes? L’objet de leurs soins, de leur affection 
souvent, a donc pour eux une “sexuisemblance”’ féminine. N’est-ce pas 
aussi la raison du genre actuel féminin du mot auto qui s‘employait il n’y 
a que quelques années au masculin? Ou faut-il chercher la cause de ce 
phénoméne dans le fait qu’en anglais un ouvrier parlera de sa machine 
(voiture, camion, etc.) en employant le pronom she? Il semble plus pro- 
bable que la base psychologique est commune aux deux langues. L’in- 
fluence anglaise ne s’impose pas ici.!” 

Bon nombre des substantifs de cette catégorie sont simplement des 
emprunts direct de mots anglais en -er, tel beaver(m) (bitvce:r) “chapeau 
de soie, haut de forme,” ou encore borneur(m) (bornceir) “bec de lampe”’ 
de “burner” m.s. A cette série s’ajoute un cas spécial: type(m) (tajp) 
“machine a écrire.”’ C’est la forme raccourcie de typewriter (tajprajtcetr) 
qui s’emploie aussi en franco-canadien, et qui rentre evidemment dans 
cette classification. Il faut ajouter d’autres tels que aviseur(m) (avizceir) 
qu’il faut rapprocher de l’anglais adviser plut6t que du verbe frangais 
aviser, étant donné son acception de “‘conseiller financier, légal, ou autre.” 

Tous ces substantifs en -eur, -eux sont masculins; ceux qui se terminent 
en -euse, féminins. (Voir Appendice A, série compléte). 

*blazer blezceir “veston de sport” 
*rackeur _rakoetr (wrecker) ‘“camion, auto de mécanicien, de service 
pour les pannes” 


On entend aussi trés souvent la traduction littérale du terme anglais: homme de 
police. 17 Cf. Damourette et Pichon, ouvr. cit. 
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*scouateur skwatcetr (squatter) “celui qui s’établit sur une terre inculte’”’ 

*shower §awoeir “réunion d’amies de la nouvelle mariée oi 
les invitées aportent un cadeau (article 
de cuisine, du linge)” 

*zipper zipoeir “fermeture éclair” 


Une série sembable 4 la derniére est celle des substantifs en -age, ana- 
logue par la composition. Ici encore le procédé de composition consiste a 
prendre le radical verbal, dérivé du verbe anglais, et 4 y ajouter le suf- 
fixe -age. Ce suffixe est bien francais, et correspond dans tous les cas au 
genre masculin."* Et en effet tous ces substantifs sont en franco-canadien 
du genre masculin méme ceux qui sont empruntés de toute piéce 4 des 
formes anglaises en -age: tels sont average (avreid3, avre:3) “moyenne 
(avérée)”; carriage (karetd3) “voiture, voiture d’enfant, voiture-échelle, 
chariot d’une machine-outil.” On voit par leur prononciation et par leur 
acception que ces mots ne sont pas encore complétement francisés (Voir 
Appendice B, la série compléte.) 

Par le sens, ces mots en -age correspondent, en grande partie, comme 
on vient de le voir, 4 des substantifs anglais en -ing. En effet il est trés 
rare que le franco-canadien emprunte un terme en -ing, substantif post- 
verbal, tel que le suivant (le seul cas que nous ayons trouvé): étant donné 
le verbe trimer de l’anglais to trim, on s’attendrait 4 trouver un nom /e 
trimage pour traduire l’anglais trimming. Il n’en est rien pourtant: c’est 
le trimming qu’on trouve. Il faut en remarquer le genre masculin. La pro- 
nonciation en est (trim1p). Deux autres termes offrent des cas analogues: 
spring, sprime(m) (sprin, sprim) ressort en spirale, surtout appartenant 
aux coussins d’auto, et aux matelas”; swing(m) (swip) “allure”; “Il a un 
beau s.=Il a la démarche élégante”’ Le mot spring est d’importation aus- 
si récente que l’objet auquel il se rapporte; swing, d’autre part, est un 
mot d’argot américain, dans cette acception, de date assez récente.'* 
Nous marquons le fait dans ces trois cas de l’emprunt récent et du man- 
que d’assimilation dans la prononciation. Celui qui emploie ces mots a 
l’impression que ce sont des mots étrangers, employés comme tels, n’ayant 
pas encore acquis droit de cité dans la langue, et par conséquent mascu- 
lins. Car tous les éléments qui n’ont pas été assimilés, francisés, sont 
masculins, de méme qu’en France quantité de mots ayant cette méme 
désinence, mais aussi une prononciation étrangére, sont masculins: 
poudingue, ou pudding (prononcé a l’anglaise) dancing, smoking, skating. 


18 Tl est évident qu’il existe un petit nombre de substantifs francais se terminant en -age 
qui sont féminins: image, cage, nage, plage, rage, etc. Mais la terminaison n’est un suffixe 
dans aucun de ces mots. 

19 On dira trés bien: ““Tombe pas de la swing”’ . . . de la balancoire.’’ Dans ce cas la pro- 
nonciation sera: (swin). 
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C’est une espéce d’hypostase: c’est ainsi que l’on dit le pour et le contre, 
donnant aux prépositions employées comme substantifs le genre mas- 
culin.?° 

La plupart des substantifs franco-canadiens calqués sur des mots an- 
glais en -ing prennent une terminaison en -ine, ing (-In, -1)) ou en -aine, 
-éne" (-en). 

Sont donc féminins les substantifs suivant provenant de mots anglais 
en -ing: 
chatine, cheurtine, crossing, crossine, poutine, potine, réguine, riguine, sartine, 
shartigne, shartine, shirtine, siding, sline, sligne, domplaine, landaine, mitaine, 
saplaine, squintléne. 

Sont également féminins les mots franco-canadiens se terminant en 
-ine de provenance diverse: 
pine (pin) pin “épingle, cheville de fer’’* 
bargain, beans(pluriel), bines, caracine, esparouine, tine, valvetine, waguine. 

D’autre part, sont masculins les quatre mots suivants qui se terminent 
par les sons -In, comme les mots de la série précédente. Sur les quatre, il 
y en a pourtant deux qui ont des variantes de prononciation: bacon et 
magazine. Tous les quatre se rapprochent d’autres mots tout aussi co- 
munément usagés, dont le genre est masculin, et qui influent sans doute sur 
eux: 


bacon bekcen, bekin influence de lard 

gin eR ee Ee eee whiskey 

magazine LE NE MR eT quotidien, journal 
siliskine siliskin re seal, phoque 


Le mot seal (sil), qui signifie en anglais ‘“‘phoque,” s’emploie aussi pour 
dire “‘fourrure de phoque, peau de phoque,” comme dans la phrase ‘C’est 
du phoque”’ pour “de la fourrure de phoque.”’ C’est par cette analogie que 
siliskine est du genre masculin. 

Ii convient d’ajouter encore running, ronning(m) (ronin), qui est un ra- 
courci de running-shoe “‘soulier de sport, 4 semelle de caoutchouc.”’ Le 
genre masculin provient de shoe “‘soulier.”” De méme steering (stsirin) de 
steering-wheel “‘volant d’auto.”” Remarquons de nouveau que ces deux 
mots conservent leur prononciation peu francaise a la finale. 

Toute une série de dérivés sur le modéle des mots frangais é¢picerie, con- 


2 Voir a ce sujet L. Bloomfield, Language (New York, 1933), p. 148. 

%t Ces deux derniéres graphies sont celles du GPFC. II semble que, puisque la voyelle est 
toujours courte dans ces cas, il vaudrait mieux employer -enne, comme dans cenne (sen) 
angl. cent. 

= Ce sont ici les acceptions dans lesquelles le mot est d’origine anglaise. I] en existe 
d’autres qui sont bien francaises. 
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fiserie, etc. donne des exemples d’anglicismes qui s’emploient en franco- 
canadien au féminin: 


beanerie, botterie, coquerie, couquerie, grocerie,* laundry, landry, pantry* 
pigrie, pinnerie. 


Il a déja été question de la correspondance qui existe dans |’esprit 
francais, en France comme au Canada, entre le genre masculin et un as- 
pect phonétique étranger. Un exemple frappant se trouve dans le mot 
coldcream, qui s’emploie en France au masculin, en dépit de l’influence 
possible de Ja créme. C’est que l’analogie de créme ne se présente pas puis- 
que la prononciation de l’anglicisme (koldkri:m) ne rappelle en rien le 
mot francais. I] faut noter aussi que la plupart des anlicismes en France, 
d’emprunt récent, se prononcent 4 Il’anglaise, ont donc l’air étranger, 
et sont masculins en conséquence, exception faite, bien entendu, pour 
ceux qui se rapportent 4 des femmes (e.g. sportswoman (f) etc.), et de 
certains autres qui ont été assimilés: 


banknote, banquenote baknot comme note not, prononciation frangaise plutét 
qu’anglaise benknout; excise dont la terminaison est d’apparence francaise 
eksiiz, et correspor.d au genre féminin. 


De méme en franco-canadien les mots provenant de formes anglaises 
se terminant en / syllabique (hovel ‘havl) se divisent en deux catégories: 
féminins, ceux qui sont assimilés dans la prononciation aux mots fran- 
cais en -elle; masculins, ceux qui gardent 4 la terminaison un son étranger: 
havel, label, libel, mossel,** satchel, snatchel (satchel+snatch). 

Chez les personnes bilingues, qui changent de prononciation, donc 
peut-étre aussi de genre, selon qu’elles s’adressent 4 des personnes par- 
lant anglais ou non, cette division entre féminins et masculins est moins 
rigoureusement marquée. Le principe de cette répartition n’en est pas 
moins fondamental. 

A ces mots s’ajoutent quelques autres, caractérisés pourtant par une 
alternance de genre qui se rattache non pas a la prononciation, mais plu- 
tét 4 une distinction plus subtile, Ginger ale (d3ind3are:l) “boisson ga- 
zeuse au gingembre”’ est du masculin lorsqu’il y a impression chez celui 


*% Le GPFC donne grosserie, orthographe inadmissible, étant donné groceur “‘épicier”’ 
de grocer. 

* Laundry se prononce d’ordinaire (ladri), rarement (landre). Paniry, an contraire, se 
prononce (pantre), peu fréquement (pantri). Dans le cas de /aundry la premiére prononcia- 
tion s’entend plus souvent que la seconde. Dans le cas de laundry, le mot écrit paraissant 
plus souvent sous les yeux, l’influence de l’orthographe se fait sentir, tandis que pantry 
est un mot de ménage, qui échappe plus ou moins 4 cette influence. 

% Variante: molson molson (f) analogie des mots en -onne; (m) c’est une forme inspirée 
par la réclame d’une biére montréalaise, qui est censée “donner de la force.” 
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qui parle, que c’est un mot étranger, qu’on citerait; tandis qu’il est du 
féminin quand il rentre comme partie intégrante dans la langue. La pro- 
nonciation ne différe d’ailleurs pas. Le “barman-pharmacien”’ dira par 
exemple: “prenez-vous de la ginger ale ou du cream soda?” 

Le méme individu, ayant 4 la main une bouteille de la méme boisson, 
laquelle porte une étiquette en anglais, dira: ‘“‘voila le ginger ale que vous 
avez commandé.” Le cas de la locution ginger beer “‘biére au gingembre”’ 
est exactement analogue. 

Un petit nombre de mots, dont l’un d’origine semblable 4 ceux que l’on 
vient de mentionner, se sont complétement assimilés aux substantifs 
francais en -elle, par le son; aussi sont-ils féminins: ale,* gravelle, raile, 
reile.?” 

Les noms d’étoffe, sauf un qui se rapporte 4 une espéce de soie, flase, 
flass (flo:z, flos) de floss “‘soie floche, filoselle” sont masculins. Les in- 
fluences qui déterminent ce genre sont les substantifs coton, drap, et peut- 
étre plus encore le terme matériel de |’anglais material avec |’acception 
anglaise qui signifie “‘matiére’’; naturellement les cuirs sont compris dans 
cette catégorie. En voici la liste: 























MASCULINS 
drosse dros dross, dress “habit de dr. que l’on 
porte _continuelle- 
ment; ‘a tout dr.’: 
par tous les temps, a 
tout usage”’ 
braid, buff, drille,** drab, duck, gin, kid, lawn, stoffe, stuff, tope. 








Les substantifs post-verbaux dérivés par troncature, comme il en existe 
tant anglais, sont assez nombreux en franco-canadien. I] y en a de deux 
espéces, qui se différencient par le genre. Sont féminins ceux qui désignent 
l’action pure et simple, ou |’effet de l’action au sens abstrait. Assez rare- 
ment les mots féminins ont pris aussi une acception concréte. Le verbe 
to break et le substantif qui lui correspond the break “cassure’’ donnent 
lieu A l’emprunt une bréque (bre-k) “‘cassure, défaut, lacune.” Un cas 
analogue se trouve dans le mot bolt(f) “fuite’” comme dans la locution 
“prendre une(la) bolt’? qui équivaut exactement au verbe anglais to 

















* Quoique la francisation soit compléte, ou 4 peu prés, quant a la prononciation, il est 4 
remarquer pourtant que l’on ne dira jamais “l’ale’”’ mais toujours “la ale.” 

7 L’adoption de ce mot anglais en France a suivi un cours différent: l’emprunt en est 
savant, c’est-a-dire qu’on a pris la forme écrite en la pronongant a la francaise comme 
bétail, travail, etc., qui sont du masculin. 

*8 Ce méme mot, lorsqu’il est du féminin, s’emploie dans l’acception de foret(m). Re- 
marque: la différence des genres ne provient pas des étyma anglais différents, mais plutét 
du besoin de différenciation s¢mantique en franco-canadien. 
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bolt ‘‘prendre soudain la fuite.’”’ Mais il y a aussi le substantif anglais 
bolt “boulon’’; celui-ci donne le féminin, la bolt, bolt. 

Les masculins parmi ces dérivés par troncature désignent généralement 
un objet, ou au moins un concept plus ou moins concret; um kick (kik) 
“coup de pied,”’ un kiss (kis) “baiser” ne désignent pas, il est vrai, des ob- 
jets concrets, mais bien des effets tangibles ou sensibles d’actions. D’av- 
tre part du slash (sla§) ‘‘bois abattu et jeté péle-méle sans avoir été tron- 
conné” marque bien cette idée concréte. Le mot ne s’emploie pas pour 
désigner l’action d’abattre le bois. 

- Dans la liste suivante le verbe anglais qui représente l’origine du mot 
franco-canadien sera facile 4 reconnaitre sans qu’il soit nécessaire d’y in- 
sister: 


FEMININS 


*strike 1. strak, 2. strajk to strike “1. gréve; 2. strike 
(baseball)” 
bolt, botche, bomme, brace, bréque, chire, cotte, curve, dodge, dotche, draffe, 
drag, drave, file, jam, mingle, misdeal,?* mistake, mop, patch, poque,*° rAfe, 
rafle, ripe, run, shape, slip, snap, swip, trime. 


MASCULINS 
*bunt bont bunt “bunt (baseball)”’ 
store stoir store*! “magasin; boutique; 


hangar” 
bluff, brake, catch, draw, kick, kiss, pitch, shine, show, skid, slash, spare, 
stand, step, tie, tric, tug. 


Il existe une série considérable de mots qui se présentent avec les deux 
genres. La raison la plus fréquente en est que ces mots s’emploient avec 
des significations différentes, et les différences sont assez considérables 
pour que l’on fasse correspondre un genre différent avec l’une et |’autre 
signification. Dans d’autres cas la raison ne semble pas claire. II y a peut- 
étre hésitation entre deux formes phonétiques, ce qui comme on |’a vu, 
influe sur le genre. D’autres encore n’offrent pas méme cette raison-la. 
Il s’emploient simplement aux deux genres indifféremment. 

bar boir bower (all. (m) “valet d’atout”’ 


Bauer) (f) “buvette, estaminet, 
etc.” 


29 Les variantes de prononciation de ce mot: (migzil, megzil). 

3° Outre le verbe to poke, i ly a deux autres termes dont dérive ce mot dans ses acceptions 
diverses: poke-bag “‘sac de marchandises comme en portent les colporteurs,”’ et puck “ron- 
delle qui s’emploie au jeu de hockey.” 

31 Tl est évident que, ici comme ailleurs dans cette liste, le substantif anglais, bien plus 
que le verbe, est 4 l’origine du mot franco-canadien; |’influence de magasin se fait sentir 
aussi, sans doute. 
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bracket braket (m et f) “tablette fixée au mur” 
(l’analogie avec -effe donne le f., la conscience de l’orthographe suffirait pour 


donner le m.) 


bun bon (m et f) ‘‘brioche”’ 
(m. a cause de “petit pain”; f. 4 cause de la terminaison) 
bunch bon{ (m) “amas, masse, touffe, 
foule” 


(f) “botte, grappe, bou- 

quet, paquet” 
(m et f) “brioche”’ cf. bun 
campe ka:p *camp (met f) “cabane construite 
dans la forét, person- 
nel de la campe”’ 
drille dril drill (m) ‘‘coutil’” 

(f) “exercice, manoeuvre 
militaire; gymnas- 
tique; foret, outil 
qui sert a percer” 


pole, poll pol poll (m) “bureau de votation; 
scrutin”’ 

pole, poll po:l pole (m) “‘tringle; timon (fau- 
cheuse) ; 

(f) “gaffe (de batelier), 
perche”’ 

scrépe (met f) skretp *scrape™ “chicane, querelle; dé- 


bat, contestation, 
dispute, etc.” 
beam, black-eye, boulezaille, boulezague, bourzaille, bousedagne, canisse, 
custard, djompe, ginger ale, ginger beer, engin, grade, guéteurses, ingean, job,® 
leghorn, légonne, log, net, pea-nut, ponshop,* post stamp, post timpe, stimp,* 
sirloin, sleigh, somerset, span, steam, tioune,*® winch. 


Un trio de mots du genre féminin qui désigent des idées abstraites pure 
et simples et qui dérivent peut-étre leur genre de ce fait comprend: 


® Malgré que le GPFC donne comme étymologie scrap, la vraie origine du mot est plus 
probablement scrape. Les acceptions en franco-canadien supportent cette étymologie. 

% ‘travail A la j. (job-work’: “travail 4 la piéce, a forfait” ‘fait a la job: “fait a la diable, de 
facon peu soignée.’ Dans ce dernier cas c’est sans doute le mot diable (d3x:b) confondu avec 
job, qui est l’etymologie correcte. 

*“ Le GPFC donne seulement m. mais notre expérience est que le mot s’emploie au fémi- 
nin, et il n’y a aucun doute que l’analogie de shop (f) doit exercer une forte influence ici. 

%$ Le masculin est dans doute dé a ce que la prononciation imitée de |’anglais fait penser 
4 “timbre” qui est masculin. La forme précédente, d’autre part, prononcée d’aprés |’ortho- 
graphe anglaise est du féminin par “‘analogie rimée’’ avec toutes sortes de mots féminins 
en -ampe. 

* Variantes: tune, toune, quioune (tjun, tun, kjun). Le mot se prononce d’une facon 
étrangére, donc est m.; mais l’idée le rapproche de chanson, mélodie, musique, par suite f. 
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bad-luck, business, chibagne. 
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La liste suivante se compose de substantifs masculins. On y trouvera 
des exemples de terminaisons diverses: -é provenant d’un -y final anglais, 
du type bébé de baby; d’autres ot la forme anglaise a une seule consonne 
a la finale, tels que bed, coat, etc; d’autres encore qui par leur sens 
rappellent des substantifs francais masculins; finalement ceux qui, par- 
tiellement francisés seulement, s’emploient au masculin (le genre ré- 
servé aux exotismes). Nous donnons |’équivalent frangais pour les vo- 
cables qui ne paraissent pas dans le GPFC. 


*base 

*boghei 
botterleau 

*cake 
claim 


dash 


djime-robette 
*finger-bowl 


flat 


golche 
*groundwire 
*hood 
*lunch 

iouc 
*mackinaw 


*mat 


*pidgeonhole 


bets 


boge 
botcerlo 
ketk 
kle:m 


dasf 


d3imrobet 
fingerbol, -bol 


flat 


golf 
granweir 
ud 

lon§ 

juk 
makinp 


mat 


pidzono 


(buggy) 


“coin du_ terrain de 
baseball” 
“petite voiture” 


*(waterloo boots) “gros soulier”’ 


*(claim) 
(dash) 
*(dashboard) 
(indian rubber) 
(gin +rotgut?) 
(flat (bottom) 
(flat) 


(*flat (tire) 
(*gulch) 


(*yoke) 
(Mackinaw) 


“gateau”’ 
“terrain minier, con- 
cession” 
“trait, tiret, filet (im- 
primerie)”’ 
“tablier aux instru- 
ments (auto)”’ 
“‘caoutchouc, gomme;” 
“‘mauvais whiskey” 
“bol de table, rince- 
doigts” 
“bateau plat; 
“appartement 
meuble; 
*pneu crevé” 
“petit ruisseau (au 
fond d’un ravin)”’ 
“fil de retour, fil mis 4 
la terre”’ 
“bonnet (automobile), 
capot”’7 
“déjeuner” 
“joug”’ cf. youc 
“espéce de grosse ja- 
quette courte” 
“natte, gratte-pieds, 
paillasson” 
“casier de pupitre” 


d’im- 


37 Tl est 4 remarquer que les substantifs empruntés se rapportant a l’automobilisme sont 
de provenance américaine. En Angleterre ceci s’appelle bonnet. 
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pot pot (*pot) “poule, mise” (au jeu) 
(*pout) ““moue” 
*puntchin-blague pont{inblag (punching bag) “sac en cuir gonflé 


d’air, dont se servent 
les boxeurs pour 


s’entrainer”’ 

*rim rim “pourtour, rebord (de 
roue)”’ 

*safe sejf “coffre-fort; préserva- 
tif prophylactique” 

*scafe skatf (scarf) “foulard, cache-nez”’ 

*shampoo fapu “lavage de téte; savon 
a cheveux” 

*showcase fokets “€talage, vitrine” 

snaque snak (snack) “repas copieux, fes- 
tin’’88 

*speed spitd, sprd “vitesse” cf. en fran- 
cais ‘faire du cent a 
Vheure’ 

*suit suit “complet” 

*tire tajcetr, tajg, taar “pneu” 

*wire walr, WElr, wajoeir “fil de fer” 


baloné, barley, bat, béde, bi, bee, bill, black-bol, bleus, blagne, blind, bloc, 
boat, bob, brain, brandy, (double-)breast, (simple-)breast, butt, camera, camara, 
candy, cap, cash, catchap, catsop, check, clabord, clippes (m.pl.), coat, con- 
nestache, créte, crowbar, diamon, doily, dalé, dické, dog, exhaust, flag, flail, 
flange, flenche, flasque, flasse, floux, fool’s cap, frali, fralic, froli, frolic, fril, full- 
dress, fun, gangway, gingerpop, grévé, horespaille, horspor, hospor, jib, lobby, 
mache-melo, mené, mince-pie, morning coat, motto, pad, paque, pédigree, pinch, 
plaque-bol, pluck, pop, popcorn, port, punch, rack, raque, reel, ri, rug, run-shoe, 
sac-bord, sago, sague-bord, sailbord, sailor, seal, ségo, selky, set, shallac, shellac, 
simple(-breast), simple, sink, skarlight, skiff, slack, slipper, speech, spot, spring- 
bed, squid, staff, steak, steck, steamboat, stew, sulky, tandem, télébred, thébord, 
tip, township, tomship, trompeship, top, tray, truck, tug-of-war, waterlo, wére, 
winsey, wrench, wrinch, youc, zinc. 


Parmi les substantifs féminins dont se compose la liste suivante se 
trouvent plusieurs que l’on peut rattacher au phénoméne déja noté de la 
rhyme analogy.*® C’est le cas par exemple de mots comme bacosses (back 
house) “latrines, cabinets,” calvette (culvert) “rigole, petite tranchée; 


* Faut-il voir ici un effet de la tendance trés forte en anglais vers l’ironie dépréciatrice? 
On serait tenté de le croire. 

* Nous empruntons ce terme de |’étude trés intéressante qu’a faite M. A. W. Aron: 
The Gender of English Loan-W ords in Colloquial American German. Langugae Monograph 
No. 7 (Philadelphia, 1930). 
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ponceau”’ qui riment avec les mots frangais en -osse ou en -etle. Une autre 

influence analogue qui détermine le genre féminin est celle-ci: la cor. 
respondance est tellement bien établie en francais entre le masculin se 
terminant par une voyelle nasale et le féminin par une consonne nasale, 
e.g. lion, lionne, paysan, paysanne, et. etc. que lorsque le Canadien. 
francais est en présence d’un mot qui se termine par un -n prononcé, ce 
mot est pour lui du féminin. L’anglais tongue prononcé tonne est donc 
féminin, de méme vanne (van) de van, “camion de déménagement”’ et 
pareillement cenne (sen) de cent, “la centiéme partie du dollar.”’ Une 
troisiéme série comprend les substantifs anglais qui par le sens rappellent 
des mots frangais féminins, tels que band ban, ban “musique militaire” 
qui fait penser inévitablement 4 “la bande”; ou encore plug plog dont 
deux variantes sont ploque (plog) et plague (plag), et qui fait surgir dans 
Vesprit de celui qui l’emploie des synonymes tels que ‘“‘tablette’’ (A 
chiquer), ‘‘cheville” (en menuiserie), “galette’” (surtout a la farine de 
sarrazin), “rosse.” Inutile de faire remarquer que tous ces substantifs 
sont féminins. De méme qu’on peut trés bien traiter un homme de “‘viceille 
rosse” en francais, de méme on parlera en franco-canadien d’une “‘vieille 
plogue” pour traduire la méme idée. Nous trouvons un témoignage de 
cette tendance 4 l’association des idées, et par suite, des mots qui les 
représentent, dans certains exemples de déformation: l’anglais ring-bone, 
“tumeur au paturon du cheval” est emprunté sous la forme raine-boite. 
La représentation de la chose fait tellement bien voir la jambe du cheval, 
que l’idée de botte, qui par les sons se rapproche assez du mot anglais, se 
méle 4 l’idée premiére et améne naturellement le genre féminin. On 
remarquera sans aucune difficulté les exemples de ces phénoménes que 
fournit la liste ci-dessous. 


*clutch kbt§ “embrayage”’ 
*céve kotv cove “anse, petit golfe”’ 
overAilles overn!j overalls “salopettes” 
overalls overal 
*slabe slab slab “dosse (premiére 
planche enlevée dans 
l’écarrissage)”’ 
“wheelhouse wilus “cabine du pilote”’ 


arlepape, baboune, bacosses (f.pl.), balloon, band(e),*° banne, bagne, baisse, 
cabousse, calvette, canne, cenne, chasse-pinte, chip,“ chop, choppe, clam, con- 
carne, congress, cope, crowd, crAde, créle, créne, dame, dish, dompe, dombe, tombe, 
épergne, fly, fuse, gaiters, quéteurses, galogne, game, gang, gears (f.pl.), grobar, 


‘© Cf. Tartuffe II, 3. . . le bal et la grand’ bande, . . . 
“ A Verdun, Québec, on entend couramment “des fish ’n’chips” “poisson avec pommes 
frites.” 
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hausse, heat, hose, joke, lager, light, léte, létousse, litousse, isse, mite, pampa- 
dour, panne, papermanne, plague, plogue, plug, préserves (f.pl.), rainebotte, 
rouape, saloon, sarlagne, sirloin, sirouane, sirouéne, saucepan, sacepanne, sasse- 
pane, sassepinte, shed, shop, slush, slide, slaille, sly, slague, slap, slouce, spitoon, 
spoke-shave, poque-chéve, spree,® squall,“ squash, straight, straight flush, strap, 
strippe, swamp, switch, tabagan, tag, tague, tank, tinque, tie, track, trique, 
tric, tonne, toune, tune, quioune, tchoune, vanne. 


Les substantifs franco-canadiens d’origine anglaise se répartissent en- 
tre masculins et féminins selon diverses influences. 

Les influences d’ordre sémantique comprennent les suivantes: 
1. Vidée de sexe se traduisant par le genre grammatical; 
2. les mots tels que coton, drap, cuir, etc. donnant lieu 4 une espéce 
d’analogie sémantique qui se manifeste dans le genre masculin des em- 
prunts; des cas paralléles pour le féminin se produisant de la méme fa- 
gon; 
3. les quelques cas d’homonymes se répartissant entre les genres pour 
établir des formes grammaticales différentes et une correspondance entre 
les acceptions diverses. 

Parmi les influences phonétiques, il faut noter: 

1. ’influence de la rhyme analogy, \’effet produit sur un emprunt par 
l’éxistence de groupes de mots dont la désinence correspond 4 |’un ou 
autre genre. Tels sont les emprunts en -eur, -eux m. (homme, outil), 
-euse f. (femme, machine), -age (m.), -ine(f.) (sauf 4 mots qui souf- 
frent une analogie sémantique), -rie(f.) -elle(f) -el(m.) Ce dernier se 
rapproche du phénoméne de |’hypostase. 

2. La forme phonétique, sans qu’il soit question de désinence proprement 
dite, donnant lieu a certaines analogies. 

Il se présente aussi bon nombre de mots oi les deux sortes d’influences, 
sémantiques et phonétiques, se font sentir en méme temps soit pour se 
renforcer l’une l’autre, soit pour se contredire. C’est ainsi que se pro- 
duisent certaines inconséquences apparentes dans la répartition des sub- 
stantifs entre les deux genres. 

Il est intéressant de noter, pour conclure, que le franco-canadien mani- 


@ Une chanson populaire franco-canadienne, enregistrée sur disque Starr débute par ces 
mots: 
Pendant qu’ tout’s les femmes s’ font maigrir 
La mienne fait tout pour s’arrondir 
Ell’ mange un tas de cochonn’ries 
Dla isse, du lard, du ouistiti . . . 
“La Mode est aux lignes arrondies.” 
* S’emploie aussi au masculin. 
“ Variante: square. La voyelle longue semble demander un -r final, puisque cette con- 
sonne est normale aprés une voyelle longue accentuée. 
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APPENDICE A 
Substantifs masculins (-eur, -eux) et féminins (-euse) 


aviseur, backeur, baleur, beaver, bolteur, bolteux, bommeur, bommeux, bor- 
neur, botcheur,-euse, broker, bumper, burner, cAleur, cannevasseur, carveur, 
catcheur, checkeur, tchéqueur, chéveur, claireur, clineur, clipeur, collecteur, 
confiteur, conforteur, contracteur, cotteur, crackers, crockers, crokers, cutter 
dampeur, debater, décapeur, développeur, dippeur, dodgeur, dompeuse, dotch- 
eur, draveur, gambler, goaleur, grobbeur, groceur, guesseur,-eux, informeur, 
ledger, léfeur, laufeur, malfecteur, manager, meter, mixeur, monardeur, pedleur, 
-euse, pedleux, pitcheur, planeur, plaineur, plasteur, plastreur, plombeur, por- 
teur, puffeur, rabeur, refrigérateur, rimeur, robeur, roomer, runneur, scrépeur, 
shaveur, shipper, slackeur, smogleur, speeder, spotteur, starteur, stoppeur, 
sweater, swompeux, switcheur, touneur, trimeur, typewriter, type, washer, 
weaveur,-euse. 
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APPENDICE B 
Substantifs masculins (-age) 
average, botchage, carriage, checkage, chévage, damage, dravage, jobbage, 


jompage, léfage, matchage, milage, mortgage, overdlage, pedlage, raccage, 
shavage, shippage, sparage. 
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XLVI 


THE PROGRESSIVE TENSE: FREQUENCY OF 
ITS USE IN ENGLISH 








HE present study is an attempt to examine the growth of use of the 

progressive, or expanded, tense system in Modern English. The 
shades of significance of the system have been minutely analyzed by 
Jespersen, Curme, and others.' Jespersen’s explanztion of the form as 
taking its rise in the preposition on+the gerund after the verb to be 
(fused with the use of be + the ing participle)? seems unchallenged. But 
the frequency of use is yet another matter. 

I began my study in the spring of 1932 (having seen Curme’s Syntax, 
but not Jespersen’s fourth volume of the Grammar), under the stimulus 
of Emerson’s comment “Other compound tenses [besides the future] 
have not been carefully investigated.”* When I saw Jespersen’s book a 
little later, I had already progressed far enough in my examination to 
see that there was still room for what I was doing. He says: 















The expanded forms are scarcely found, if at all, in such early comedies as 
Roister and Gammer Gurton [but there are two in the first 125 lines of Act ITI 
of Roister‘]; they are rare in Marlowe and Shakespeare. ... The forms are rare 
in Milton’s poetry, though comparatively more frequent in his prose. But it is 
not till Bunyan and, even more pronouncedly, Addison that we find the modern 
rules for the employment of the expanded forms carried out to their full extent 
and with the precision of our own times. Js being with the second participle 
(is being built) does not make its appearance till the end of the 18th, and with 
an adjective (is being polite) not till the end of the 19th century; is having also 
belongs to the 19th century. 

Poetry is generally more sparing than prose in its use of the expanded tenses 
as being too heavy and unwieldy to sound well; none are found in Pope’s Rape 
of the Lock, Goldsmith’s Traveller or Deserted Village, Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon 
or Shelley’s Alastor (there are two in Adonais).5 



















1 Otto Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles, Part 1V (Heidel- 
berg, 1931), pp. 164-234; George O. Curme, A Grammar of the English Language (Heath), 
ut (1931), 373-385; m (1935), 205-207, 220-222; C. R. Goedsche, “The Terminate Aspects 
of the Expanded Form,” J. E. G. P., xxx1 (1932), 469-477; and earlier studies referred to 
in the above. 

* Op. cit., ~p. 164-177.—The on + the gerund theory had been given earlier in Jesper- 
sen’s Growth and Structure of the English Language (1905), p. 205. 

5 QO. F. Emerson, The History of the English Language (1926), p. 386. 

4 “Ah, haue ye ben learning of mo messages . . .”’ and“ . . . he hath somewhat to dooing 
Which followeth the trace of one that is wooing.”’ Is to dooing a preposition and gerund 
where we would use an infinitive, or is it an elliptical progressive infinitive? Since I did not 
know I did not count it. (It is the most irregular form I encountered.) Progressive forms in 
the two plays are not infrequent. 5 P. 168. 
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In the modern period the use of the expanded tenses has been constantly 
gaining ground, and this may be considered one of the points in which the 
language has gained in nice distinctions and logical precision. The extent to 
which the language has changed in this respect may be gauged by the comparison 
which I once asked one of my pupils to make between the Gospel of St. Mark 
in the AV and in the Twentieth Century Version: while 28 cases of expanded 
tenses were common to both, the latter had 78 expanded tenses, where the AV 
had simple tenses, while there was only one case in which the AV had an ex- 
panded and the new version a simple tense. The total figures were thus 29 and 
106, respectively.® 


But just when along the way and in what sort of usage did this enormous 
expansion take place? 

Since the chief significance of the tense is to emphasize action at the 
more or less briefly passing moment, past, present, or future (was wait- 
ing, is reading, will be starting, etc.), it is obvious that the tense will be 
employed with great frequency in conversation, where also the usual 
contraction of the auxiliary serves to disguise the real length of the verb. 
In significance, the single action conveyed in “I’m writing” is simpler 
than the generalized notions of “I write a poor hand,” or “I write [i-e., 
compose] very badly.” But this colloquial simplicity disappears in the 
written word. The verb form when looked at is noticeably longer and the 
apostrophe of the contraction betrays its informality, so that both com- 
pactness and dignity dictate unconsciously a more restricted use of the 
tense in writing, especially in poetry. 

These generalizations being more or less obvious, I blocked out the 
following system of examination: Each century of the Modern English 
period was divided into thirds, which I have called time units (1466-99, 
1500-32, 1533-65, etc.); measured extracts from the writings of the time 
were scrutinized; and the progressive tense forms that occurred were 
recorded and counted. Further, in order to observe different levels of 
usage, writings of different type were selected: for each unit extracts from 
poetry, verse drama, formal prose (i.e., not primarily intended for enter- 
tainment), and—as the best representatives of colloquial language— 
prose fiction and prose drama. Curiosity about a possible difference be- 
tween American and British use suggested a like examination of Ameri- 
can writings from 1766 to 1932 (five units). In order that the colloquial 
prose, formal prose, and poetry might be balanced and compared, the 
length of the extracts was thus apportioned: five extracts of poetry of 
100 lines each (500 lines), four extracts of verse drama, prose drama, and 

prose fiction of 125 lines each (500 lines per form), and five selections of 
formal prose of 200 lines each. For each time unit thus I had for compari- 
¢ P.177. 
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son 1000 lines of poetry, formal prose, and colloquial prose. In all, 411 
different extracts, totaling 56,500 lines were examined. 

It is true that the line is an inexact basis of measure, for even in poetry 
lines vary in length, and in prose the length of the extracts would vary a 
good deal according to the size of the type and the width of the page. It 
will be admitted also that the samples cannot be precisely representative 
of the whole use. Naturally some material lends itself better than others 
to expression in the progressive tense; still it is to be expected that the 
law of averages will operate to some extent, and that in spite of a large 
fraction of variability, the counting of the recurrence of the tense in a 
given length of text will present, roughly, what a more extended exami- 
nation would show. 

A few details as to methods of selection and counting are necessary. 
Brief lyric poetry was excluded, because the recording would bulk too 
large, and so was material using regional] dialect, for each region would be 
a special study in itself. But this did not mean the rejection of dialogue 
between servant and master (common in drama); it was regional not 
class dialect I was avoiding. When translations formed a prominent part 
of the literature of the day, I deliberately included them.’ The material 
was gathered at intervals over a period of three or four years, in large 
libraries and small. Sometimes anthologies, sometimes cheap editions 
or reprints, sometimes rare copies or first editions were used. But in no 
instance did I deal wittingly with a cut version. 

I used a writer only once in a field, though his work may have extended 
over two time units, but I frequently used him in two or more fields and 
in two units.® 

The book determined on, the selection of the passage to be used was 
the next consideration. Brief or undivided texts must, of course, be taken 
from the beginning. In fiction I sought for a chapter where the broken 
page revealed dialogue. (In earlier fiction, where paragraphing did not 
indicate change of speaker, I was without this help.) In drama I looked 
for a scene of short speeches, representative of conversation. In plays 
containing both verse and prose, I tried to select a scene of adequate 
length that was solely one or the other, but occasionally I was unable to 


7 The style of a translation is by no means always formalized and hampered by the 
language of the original. One of the most genuinely vital colloquial styles of its day ap- 
peared in an anonymous prose translation of Phormio of 1734. Naturally 1 cared little 
about the date of the original or the accuracy of the translation; it was the language of the 
translator that mattered. 

§ Thus Shakespeare was employed for prose and poetic drama, and for poetry (in two 
units); Milton for poetry, informational prose, and drama (in two units); Dryden in all 
the fields except prose fiction; and so on. 
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do so. In formal prose I dodged as far as possible chapters with many 
quotations. 

And now to the counting of lines and progressive forms. Incidental 
poetry in a prose selection and quotations from other writers I simply 
skipped in my counting. Translations of Latin quotations (which of 
course abound in seventeenth and eighteenth century literature) I in- 
cluded when the translation was the author’s, excluded when he ac- 
knowledged the wording as borrowed. In drama I omitted all stage direc- 
tions. In no case was any part read before selection (though naturally 
much was familiar) nor was any pre-determined part sought. And once 
taken, the selection was adhered to,® even though occasionally I found 
myself uncertain whether I was being confronted with a progressive 
tense, or the copula with a participle or gerund or mere adjective." 
In short, I did my best to give the law of averages a fair, sporting chance. 

Compound predicates consisting of one auxiliary and two or more 
participles I counted as separate verbs. I included ellipitical progressives. 
I excluded such near-relations as sat knitting, came running, was on hunt- 
ing (though I included the mid-form was a-saying when it appeared, 
usually on the lips of servants), for I feared I would not know where to 
stop. Each line count and each reading was done twice, and I hope the 
errors were few. The quotations themselves and their specific sources 
are not given here, except occasionally for illustration, for their bulk is 
formidable. But I shall retain them and will produce any part at need. 


Now for the results. Examine the totals at the bottom of Table II. 
With 198 instances for colloquial prose, as opposed to 72 for the poetry 
(including verse drama) and 56 for formal prose, it seems clearly estab- 
lished that the use of progressive forms is much more frequent in col- 
loquial than in formal language. The same preponderance in colloquial 
usage shows in each unit except in the early ones where, there being no 
prose drama," the examination was incomplete and the verse drama gives 
probably the closest approximation to ordinary speech that survives. 
In American use the proportion in formal prose (83) and poetry (33) is 
reversed from the British totals, but the colloquial preponderance (181) 


® A few times the passage turned out to be unusably dialectal and had to be abandoned. 
It was my struggle dodging Irish dialect in James Nelson Barker that called my attention 
to the wide use of progressives in the Irish idiom. 

10 For example, “my cottage was neat, my cattle thriving” (Noah, She Would Be a Sol- 
dier, 1819), decided as adjective. Interesting, wanting (“‘lacking’’), and owing I usually felt 
as adjectives. 

11 T considered using for early prose drama some of the didactic material in dialogue, 
examples of which are fairly numerous, but I decided that that progressive education of the 
moment was for the most part about as genuinely colloquial as it was enticing. 
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tells the same story. In the two types of colloquial prose (prose fiction 
and prose drama) sometimes one, sometimes the other, furnishes more 
examples, as may be seen in Table I. It is evident from the unit totals 
at the right in Table I that the chief expansion in recorded use has been 









































TABLE I 
SUMMARY 
Prose Prose Verse Formal | 
Fiction Drama Poetry Drama Prose | Totals 
4 extr. 4 extr. 5 extra. 4 extr. 5 extr. 22 extr. 
500 Ul. 500 Il. 500 Il. 500 Il. 1000 ll. 3000 Il. 
Br. | Am.| Br. | Am.| Br. | Am.| Br. | Am. | Br. | Am.|| Br. | Am. 
— | 
1900-32 | 20| 24; 8| 35] 12} 7] 6| 2] 14] 27/]| 60| 95 
1366-99 | 23| 27| 18| 27] 4] 3] 3] 5] 9] 19]}} 57] 81 
1833-65 9| 11} 13] 19} 7] 2] 6] 2) 11} 22]) 46) 56 
1800-32 | 14] 13} 9| 5] 3] 8] 12] 1] S|] a1] 43) 38 
1766-99 8} 13] 6| 7] 1] 2] Of] 1] S| 4] 20] 27 
wed Si Ed aed Beall 
Totals 74| 88| S4| 93| 27| 22| 27| 11| 44| 83 | 226 | 297 
1733-65 | 12 10 0 0 2 | | 24 
1700-32 5 2 0 3 4 | 14 
1666-99 3 6 0 2 4 | 15 
1633-65 9 4 2 i 0 | 16 
1600-32 2 1 2 1 0 | 6 
1566-99 | 11 2 0 0 1 | 44 
1533-65 1 _ 2 2 0 | § 
1500-32 0 _ 1 1 1 ee 
1466-99 2 _ 0 1 0 | 3 
Totals 
1466-1765 | 45 25 7 11 12 100 
1466-1932 | 119 79 34 38 56 326 









































since 1800. But an examination of the colloquial totals in Table II would 
suggest that the proportion of use in speech was higher in the earlier 
periods than the written records would indicate. And making due al- 
lowance for the formalizing tendencies of the eighteenth century, it seems 
safe to infer that the great increase in the use of progressive forms was 
no sudden outburst in the nineteenth century, but a gradual and fairly 
steady growth throughout the whole modern age, a growth rooted in 
Middle English and still expanding today. Jespersen’s examination of 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, and Milton, Pope, and Goldsmith does not give 
the whole picture. For Sidney and some other writers of narrative prose 
used apparently a higher proportion than they, and poets before Pope 
had been less chary of the form. We all know that the progressive form 
of be with a predicative—You are being very generous, He is just being a 
fool—is a perfectly normal expression to us, even though it is a very re- 
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cent development. But my samples of twentieth-century recorded usage 
produce no instances“—the written record trails behind oral use. So in 
actual speech throughout the whole modern era, the colloquial use of the 
progressive was doubtless wider than the records show. 

Though the early written use was actually wider than one might 
gather from Jespersen’s statement quoted above, the relative proportion 
of use indicated by comparing the two versions of the Gospel According 
to St. Mark is probably too small. The figures give 29 examples for the 
Authorized Version and 106 for the recent one—about three and one-half 
times as many. But from my figures I would estimate that our day uses 
five to ten times as many progressive forms as did 1600, and ten to 
twenty times as many as 1500, or—more rashly, perhaps—that the use 
has approximately doubled in each succeeding century throughout Modern 
English. 

But how then account for the sudden jump in the figures about 1800, 
if, as I have been maintaining, the increase in use was a steady one? 
A matter of style, one answers immediately. I followed the suggestion 
and found that examination of progressives and style led to some very 
interesting inferences. 

Assuming it established that the progressive tense is primarily col- 
loquial, the more colloquial the style—other things being equal—the 
larger is likely to be the proportion of progressive tense forms employed. 
The use or avoidance of the forms is not a particularly conscious one, 
for of course the choice is not simple tense versus progressive tense. It is 
a matter of the whole casting of the sentence, whose idea may be ex- 
pressed in a countless variety of ways. This conclusion seems inevitable: 
The writer who uses a proportion of progressive tenses much higher than 
other writers of his period is likely to be approximating his speech and 
thus is either naive and artless, or deliberately colloquial. The writer 
who is artificial in style—that is, if to be formal he feels that the further 
he departs from naturalness and spontaneity the better—is likely to use 
few or no progressive forms. The most style-conscious, style-controlled 
writers, who obtain ease, smoothness, vividness, and clarity—the 
masters of style—are not afraid of being natural, and use the form, when 
occasion warrants, probably a little more frequently than a mere aver- 
age. The findings at least support such generalizations. 

Let us look at the several literary epochs. (See Table II.) In the Age 
of Classicism, which I have approximated by the four time units from 
1666 to 1799, the deliberate artificiality of poetic language would make 
it unlikely that many examples would appear. In fact, the specimens of 


12 Of the progressive form of have, which Jespersen says belongs to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, my selections show 3 examples: Dickens (1849), Pinero (1899), and Crothers (1921). 
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TABLE II 
SUMMARY 








British | American 
1000 Lines Each 


Formal | Colloquial 
Prose Prose 








| Formal 
| Prose 


1900-32 28 18 14 59 27 
20 8 | 12 6 24 8935 


1866-99 41 54 | 2 
23 18 3 27 27 


1833-65 22 22 
9 13 
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Verse 
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Totals 198 181 





* Only 500 lines, there being no prose drama. : = 
The unit totals are the upper figures, the two below and at each side are the subdivisions 
as found in Table I. 
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poetry (not including verse drama) between 1666 and 1799 showed only 
one such form—in Blake.” This is in contrast with the Renaissance 
(taken as the four units from 1533 to 1665), where the poetry showed 6. 
The formal prose, however, showed a marked increase in the later over 
the earlier period—15 to 1. Prose fiction shows 28 for the later compared 
to 22 for the earlier epoch, but notice the units when the largest numbers 
appear—12 in the great eighteenth-century novelists, Richardson and 
Fielding, Smollett and Sterne; and 11 with Sidney and Nash. Prose 
drama gave 24 examples for the same epoch, not distributed with much 
significance (except that the chief users were more colloquial than high- 
brow); there were 7 in the three units of the Renaissance that yielded 
specimens. But verse drama, which in the eighteenth century became 
artificial and lifeless, showed 5 before 1733, but none after. The Renais- 
sance samples produced 4. For the past hundred years verse drama shows 
itself more formalized than other poetry. 

Comparison between British and American specimens was suggestive, 
and so interesting that the totals for the periods from 1766 to the 
present day are given at the foot of that group in Table I. American 
prose fiction and prose drama show a markedly higher total than the 
British parallels (except 1800-32, when the British figures are higher). 
This is also true of formal prose, except for the earliest unit. Does this 
mean that Americans use the form more than the British? Possibly. 
There is probably less formality in America than in England. Probably 
also (until, perhaps, the twentieth century) there has been in America 
a larger proportion of naiveté of style than in England, and prose fiction 
and prose drama have both been nearer the people. (Is British colloquial 
prose formalizing and getting further away from the people, especially 
since the War? I have heard it so stated.) But both poetry and poetic 
drama in America have been further removed from life, more artificial, 
than in England—at least if the lower figures in the American samples 
are any indication (again except in the earlier periods). 

Naturally among those individual writers who have a care to their 
style and have attained conspicuous skill in its use, those leaning toward 
the ease of the colloquial are likely to use the forms more plentifully 
than those of more formal rhythms: Galsworthy might be expected to 
show more than Conrad, Mark Twain than Pater, Washington Irving 
than Daniel Webster. (American oratory, as far as it was examined, 
generally ran low.) Newman, De Quincey, Ruskin are hardly to be called 
colloquial, but run high in comparison with other samples of their day. 


% “Tiriel,” written 1789°. Many present-day rhetoricians would grumble at the ellipsis 
of the line as ungrammatical : “But now his eyes were dark’n’d & his wife fading in death.” 
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Being firm in the control of their style, they use whatever form is ap- 
propriate. In general, mannered styles seem likely to avoid the progres- 
sive tense, probably along with other colloquialisms. But it would be easy 
to read too much into the figures. 


TABLE III 
Gornc TO: FuTuRE OF INTENTION OR IMMEDIACY 






































Pr. Pr. Ver. Form. Total 
Fic. Dr. Dr. Pr. Br. hen. 
1700-32 1 1 
1833-65 3 3 
1 1 
1866-99 2 3 3 8 
8 4 12 
1900-32 3 1 4 
2 10 1 13 
Totals since 1800 15 26 
1900-32 6 3 Col. Pr. only Irish 9 

















A few minor divisions will bear comment. Our present-day widely 
used colloquial future of intention or immediacy, to be going to followed 
by an infinitive, active or passive, showed up rather interestingly. The 
earliest citation of the N.E.D. for this usage is 1482, from the Monk of 
Eversham. But in this merely average sampling, no examples showed up 
until the period 1700-32, when one appeared in Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels 
(here classed as prose fiction). Then nothing turned up until the mid- 
nineteenth century: one example in American and three in British prose 
drama. In the last third of the century there were examples in all the 
prose groups except American formal prose, the largest number being in 
American prose fiction (Stephen Crane and Mark Twain), but including 
three from Ruskin, in his lecture Traffic, the only selection of British 
formal prose that showed any. Since 1900 it appears in the samples of 
prose drama (American 10, British 3), one in American formal prose, 
two in American prose fiction, and one lone specimen in British poetic 
drama (Hardy, The Dynasts). It is evidently still commonly avoided in 
poetry and somewhat in formal writing of any sort. 

The periphrastics (as I have called the forms of three or more words) 
of the progressive system—perfect, future, passive, and with modal aux- 
iliaries—showed a slight but interesting distribution. (Table IV.) Of 
these the perfect is much the commonest. The future and modal auxiliary 

















The Progressive Tense 


TABLE IV 
PERIPHRASTIC PROGRESSIVES 
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1766-99 

1800-32 38 
1833-65 56 
1866-99 81 
1900-32 95 
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1900-32 87 
Totals 
British 
1466-1765}| 100 |, 12 17 


1766-1932}| 226 || 30 4 0 45*|| 19 | 11 
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1766-1932}; 297 || 26 2 6 6 0 40 || 16 | 12 0 1 





















































* Includes a four-word progressive, a perfect tense with a modal auxiliary; thus counted 
twice. 


use appeared fairly early, the expanded passives not until the mid- 
nineteenth century. Of the earlier active form with passive meaning 
(still occasionally heard) I ran across six examples—two in the seven- 
teenth, one in the eighteenth, and three in the nineteenth century." 


4 John Davies, 1654, ‘“‘while Supper was preparing”; Congreve, 1692, “extraordinary 
Preparations had been making for some time past”; Sterne, 1760, “suspicion . . . of what 
was carrying on’’; Randolph, 1806, ‘“‘whilst their fleeces were taking off’’; James Nelson 
Barker, 1808, ‘perhaps at this moment the ceremony is performing” (these two Ameri- 
can); and Dickens, 1849, “when money was owing him.’ In the last, owing might be con- 
strued as an adjective. This counting does not include such uses as “The carriage was 
driving up” which are equally employed today—at least with a change of vehicle. 
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I encountered only one four-word progressive, a modal auxiliary with a 
perfect tense —“‘you might still have been earning,” in Tom Taylor, The 
Ticket-of-Leave Man (1863). 

With all these forms, however, the American use seems definitely small- 
er than the British use in proportion to the general employment of the 
tense. As a teacher of English, I sometimes think that the American pub- 
lic lack a discriminating tense-sense—judging from the way students do 
not use the perfect tenses. But apart from this complaint (which is prob- 
ably equally true of British linguistic unsophisticates), the American 
idiom, though using probably more progressives, possibly employs fewer 
with modal auxiliaries, and almost certainly with futures. There is some- 
thing not quite American in Fitch’s (1898) “The people will be coming 
now.” But the Irish dialect abounds with progressives. A similar investi- 
gation of twentieth-century consciously-Irish colloquial prose showed 87 
forms (see Table IV), compared to 28 British and 59 American. And of 
those 87 progressives, only one was a perfect; the largest number (10) 
of the 19 periphrastics were futures, and there were 3 with the auxiliary 
do, of which I found no instances in British or American samples. Of 
these with do, one was without the usual negative, in Synge (1904) 
“Herself does be saying prayers...” 

So, if the expansion of the progressive use is to continue, it will rise 
through the colloquial on the popular level, as it evidently has done in 
the past, and thus the Irish, the most progressive-minded, may be show- 
ing us the way. For the expansion is certainly continuing. Last spring, 
just after reading with a class Baugh’s statement, ‘“‘We can hardly say 
the house has been being built for two years .... I heard someone say 
(of a W P A project), “That drive has been being laid all winter.’’ And 
there was nothing feeble in the way she said it. But the chief expansion 
will come (according to my guess) in the field of emotional connotation, 
especially to show irritation—so ready in our irritable times. Within 
another third of a century—or two—we may be hearing with much 
greater frequency, Don’t be stepping all over my feet, or in a different 
situation, Do be watching where you drive and the rejoinder, Will you be 
holding your tongue? And perhaps such expressions may have been being 
said (that’s a five word progressive) for some time. 

LEAH DENNIS 

Alabama College 


6 Albert C. Baugh, History of the English Language, (1935), p. 363. 
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XLVII 
FOLKLORE AND LITERATURE 


HE meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society with the Modern 

Language Association of America on the one hand and with the 
American Anthropological Association on the other in 1938 illustrates 
very clearly the wide range of interests covered by the term folklore. A 
century ago no such term existed, but the need for one was greatly felt. 
Students of the popular ballad, of popular antiquities, and of supersti- 
tions all recognized that they had something in common, and, as soon 
as the word folklore was proposed in the 1840’s, it was adopted, not 
only by the English-speaking public, but by the whole world. It is now 
as ubiquitous as the Ford car and moves uneasily in Russian or Hun- 
garian texts, not to speak of such familiar literatures as French or Ger- 
man. During the ninety years in which this word has been spreading 
over the world, it has extended its meaning until no man today can take 
all folklore for his province. 

It may be of interest to see how many things people mean when they 
say folklore. The folklorist has little hesitancy in meddling with the 
anthropologist’s business, though, on another day, he may be dealing 
with problems so far in another direction that he must take out license 
as a practitioner of literary history. Most members of this society have 
given at least a little thought to popular ballads and to other literary 
aspects of folklore, and these subjects I shall endeavor, after a little, to 
discuss. But before doing so, it would be well, I think, to direct attention 
to some of the more far-flung provinces of the domain of folklore. 

At the International Folklore Congress in Paris in 1937, a large part 
of the program was taken up with a study of traditional building-types 
in the French provinces. Such studies are now being made throughout 
Europe, and are being ex.ended to America. The folk-dance also had a 
prominent part in the exhibits. The French are particularly interested 
in all kinds of traditional agricultural practices, and in America also 
many amateurs are sending in examples of old customs still current in 
the farm life of out-of-the-way nooks. In such investigations the folklorist 
is essentially an anthropologist. 

Perhaps the best way to realize the extent of the folklorist’s domain is 
to glance over the general plan of M. Arnold van Gennep’s new Manual 
of Contemporary Folklore. Aside from the literary aspects of folklore, 
a few of the subjects he gives attention to are the following: (1) Customs 
and ceremonies, whether they have to do with the life cycle (birth, mar- 
riage, death) or with seasonal or religious festivals. (2) The folklore of 
nature, consisting of such matters as weather lore, popular ways of 
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predicting hard winters, rites for combating drought and flood, and the 
like. Under the same head he discusses such matters as holy wells, folk 
botany, and folk zoology. One interesting section of the latter is devoted 
to the traditional ways of talking to animals. Merely to list other di- 
visions, such as magic and sorcery, popular medicine, legal folklore, 
traditional buildings, cookery, folk art (with its special sections on icon- 
ography, trade marks, cattle brands, etc.), pottery, and regional costume, 
will indicate what a huge part of the folklorist’s territory lies outside the 
immediate interests of the Modern Language Association. 

Even if we consider folklore in its purely literary manifestations, the 
field is still too large for anyone to hope to master. From the beginning 
of human history, and certainly among all peoples now living, some ac- 
tivities which we can call literary are to be found. Here they appear in 
the form of song, often in connection with folk drama or the dance; 
there the emphasis may be on religious ceremonial and may develop into 
incantations or hymns or prayers. Another people may be prolific in 
proverbs or riddles. All of them are likely to have a considerable store of 
legends, myths, or tales. In some areas hero cycles arise, whether in 
prose or verse. The urge for literary expression is not limited to any stage 
of culture, but extends from the simplest primitive group to those whom, 
in our pride, we call the most civilized. 

The interests of the American folklorists in the past have been diversi- 
fied. The group affiliated with the anthropologists has given primary at- 
tention to the traditions of the American Indians. Something has also 
been done by these scholars and others toward preserving and studying 
the lore of the French and Spanish peoples in America. Another group 
has specialized in Negro traditions. 

But for the folklorist belonging to this Association the chief interest in 
the past has undoubtedly been the study of ballads and folksong. From 
the days of Francis James Child, the English and Scottish ballad has 
attracted to its study a large group of enthusiasts. Some of these have 
been scholars of the first rank and have given ballad study in America 
the badge of respectability. Others have no qualifications except en- 
thusiasm and energy. But although this latter group has often collected 
blindly, it has, in the course of a half-century, accumulated a formidable 
body of ballads, play-party songs, spirituals, and folk lyrics which offers 
a rich opportunity to the student of folk music and traditional song. To 
this Association, whose Popular Literature Group has given particular 
attention to a scholarly organization of ballad study, there is little need 
to stress the valuable work of the ballad scholars and collectors, whether 
they be such well-known names as Child, Kittredge, Gummere, Gerould, 
Alphonso Smith, Davis, Reed Smith, the Lomaxes, Louise Pound, and 
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a dozen others which easily come to mind, or whether they be simple 
teachers, settlement workers, doctors, lawyers, and students who have 
somewhere become interested in recording the old songs of their neigh- 
borhood. Though many practical problems remain to be solved in con- 
nection with American folksong, such as the publishing of the growing 
collections and the proper recording of tunes, it can be said that the out- 
look for folksong scholarship in America is bright. Many scholars realize 
the problems involved and are interested in helping to solve them. For 
this reason, in my discussion of Folklore and Literature, I am giving little 
attention to the folksong. It can take care of itself. 

It has alwaysseemed to me strange that American literary scholars have 
given so little attention to the study of the folktale. The Anthropologists 
have long recognized its interest and importance and have made excel- 
lent studies of American Indian tales. But few literary scholars have 
considered the folktale worth their attention. That these few have done 
distinguished work does not alter the fact that outside of a half dozen 
institutions no study is being directed toward this field. This is in spite 
of the fact that to the student of literature the folktale is usually of more 
significance than any other form of popular tradition. 

All who have read Professor Lowes’ Convention and Revolt in Poetry 
will remember how he shows the interaction of poetic convention and 
the individual inventiveness of the poet. In narrative literature, whether 
in prose or verse, these two elements appear with extraordinary clearness. 
The student of literary history is usually most concerned with the pecul- 
iar contribution of the writer,—the way in which he has taken the com- 
monplace, has given to it the stamp of his genius, and has thus raised it 
to the rank of literature. The literary historian is perhaps sufficiently 
occupied when he thus focuses his attention on the outstanding quality 
of his author. 

At this point the student of the folktale enters the scene, for he begins 
where the literary historian leaves off. His is perhaps the more humble 
task of examining the soil from which the finished products of narrative 
art have sprung. Or, to change the figure, he is concerned with the stock 
in trade from which the narrative artist has drawn his ideas, his char- 
acters, and his plots. 

At first sight this world of common story material is bewildering in its 
variety. Perhaps the student has first glimpsed it in his effort to trace 
the immediate source of a literary document, and has realized that a 
serious encounter with this kaleidoscopic realm would carry him far 
from his accustomed shores. It may even have occurred to him that he 
was looking through 

magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 
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If he is persistent and presses forward in spite of all discouragement, this 
strange domain will begin to grow clearer to his vision. He will see that 
it is not all magic and fairyland. As he takes counsel with those who have 
already spied out this kingdom, he will discover that the traditional tale 
has many varieties, and that the problems concerned with its study are 
far from simple. 

The tales that have come down through the ages have sometimes been 
transmitted in written documents and sometimes have traveled by the 
devious paths of oral telling and retelling. It is impossible to separate 
these in groups with a sharp line, for sometimes the written tradition 
finds itself in the mouths of oral tellers, and sometimes the tale which 
is normally heard from the lips of illiterates in a literary document. In 
general, however, certain types of traditional narrative favor oral trans- 
mission, and certain others favor written. 

The man who should confine himself in his study of ancient story to 
the written document would undoubtedly have a field sufficiently large 
to engage his lifetime of effort. In imagination let us follow our young 
scholar as he attempts to conquer this seemingly restricted area. We shall 
send him first to the tales of ancient Egypt recovered on papyri of the 
thirteenth century B. c. We shall train him in the great mythologies, not 
alone as they are standardized and retold in easy compendiums, but as 
they appear with all their inconsistencies in the sources. And he will not 
be content with the tales of Greek gods and heroes, but must have a 
thorough knowledge of the Norse and Irish pantheons, not to speak of 
those of ancient Babylonia and Persia and India. He must learn the 
Panchatantra and all the narrative world contiguous to it. From the 
clever and scintillating wit of this Hindu book of fables he may go to the 
somber stories of Buddhist tradition, the Jataka, and imperceptibly find 
himself, by means of this bridge, in the midst of ancient Chinese and 
Tibetan legend. But the Panchatantra is much more likely to draw his 
eyes westward, where he follows the fate of that famous collection 
through Persia and Arabia and Constantinople to Italy and medieval 
Europe. And this study will also carry him directly into the realm of 
sop. He will trace the themes from the mere mentions of the great 
fabulist in the Greece of Socrates through the variegated history of the 
compilations, whether in Alexandria or Byzantium or Rome; whether in 
prose or verse, the French of Marie de France, the German of Steinhéwel, 
or the English of Sir Roger L’Estrange. He will also wonder at the rela- 
tion of all this sop material to the animal epic of the Middle Ages, and 
he may pursue this interest over into the oral field and follow the fox 
on his long journey from Russia and Finland, through the Romance of 
Reynard, through Spain and Africa, to Georgia and Uncle Remus. 
Even if our literary scholar wishes to confine his excursion into tradi- 
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tional narrative to the Middle Ages, he will find much to engage his 
interest and will discover many unsolved problems. The Bollandist 
Society of Brussels have been issuing saints’ legends for almost two cen- 
turies and are not yet at an end. I do know two people who have read 
through John Bromyard’s two folios of exempla, but such rigors are not 
for the average student. Perhaps he had better confine himself to the 
mere nine hundred tales of the Scala Celi. Of course he must know his 
Gesta Romanorum, and he will be inevitably led by those tales into the 
great world of novelle. From this modest start he may proceed to learn 
something of the fifteenth and sixteenth century jest-books, and of the 
traditional elements in medieval romance, not to speak of the Seven 
Sages, and the Thousand and One Nights. 

I have indicated the field of written traditional narrative very briefly, 
because that was not what I wanted primarily to talk about. The chal- 
lenge offered by that field to the ambitious scholar is compelling enough 
in all conscience, and it has enticed so many able men that I feel no need 
to induce others to enter on the quest. 

It is when I come to discuss the study of the oral folktale in all its 
forms that I assume the rdéle of an evangelist. For here we have a prov- 
ince of tremendous scope, of extreme complexity, and filled with prob- 
lems requiring the most exacting judgment. Though it has engaged the 
attention of scholars for more than a century, its outlines are still flexible, 
its conclusions are still tentative or even unformed, and many of its 
methods still frankly experimental. 

Observe for a moment the phenomena that the folktale student takes 
as the object of his investigation. Spread over the entire world, in every 
racial group, from the simplest primitive tribe of Australian Bushmen to 
the most sophisticated nations of the Orient or Occident is to be found a 
large body of traditional narrative. All of this material is shot through 
with surprising resemblances in incident and stylistic effect. With it we 
enter into a study of comparative literature on the most extensive scale 
conceivable. The principal oral literary types appear everywhere. It is 
entirely possible to make a profitable comparative study of the literary 
construction and the subject matter of the tales of Polynesian natives 
on the one hand and Irish or Scandinavian peasants on the other. It 
was my good fortune last year to hear stories told by old men in western 
Ireland. As I listened to them, I had every reason to believe that the 
means they were using to entertain us and their listening neighbors was 

exactly the same as that which had been handed down for scores of 
generations in Ireland and in all other parts of the world by those who 
had not come to depend on the printed page. Essentially, one was listen- 
ing to the tale of Polyphemus a thousand years before Homer, or to the 
story of the Star Husband about a Blackfoot campfire today. 
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In this world of oral narrative we are obviously beyond the reign of 
purely literary law. Papyrus and codex and folio may act as disturbing or 
even directing forces when they enter into the tradition of a tale, but as 
long as a tradition remains oral, it seems to behave in a characteristic 
fashion. Just what that fashion is constitutes one of the persistent prob- 
lems of folktale study. 

From the days of the brothers Grimm, who issued their delightful 
collection of German Mirchen in 1812, down to about the close of the 
century, folktale scholars were trying to solve their central problem: how 
shall we account for the fact that certain tales are told over all of Europe 
and large stretches of Asia? As in all sciences, the first attempts were 
based upon preconceived notions and very little objective study. By 
1890 the world had passed in review and rejected several respectable 
theories. Grimm’s belief that all these far-flung tales were a part of a 
common Indo-European heritage was the first to lose its hold. Much 
more persistent was Benfey’s assertion that they had all come from India 
and that their passage had been effected, not through oral tradition, but 
by means of literary documents. In some quarters there lingers still the 
mythological theory which would see in Cinderella and her stepmother a 
conflict between the great forces of nature, the spring sunshine, the 
winter’s frost, and the like. Of shorter duration was the suggestion by 
certain anthropologists that all these tales were composed of primitive 
elements and were independently invented in all parts of the world. The 
absurdity of supposing five hundred independent inventions of a com- 
plicated tale like Cinderella discredited this explanation except for very 
simple stories. 

For fifty years now the student of the folktale has been trying to profit 
by the failures of the nineteenth century and to develop methods of 
study which will provide such a large body of data and such experi- 
mentally valid principles that conclusions may some day be justified. 
A brief review of the direction in which folktale scholars have been mov- 
ing in the last half century and some of the solid results already attained 
will lead us naturally to consider the outlook for the future, the labors to 
be performed, the principles to be debated, and the eventual goals to be 
achieved. 

Though objections to details have been quite properly urged, the main 
principles of the historic-geographic method in the study of tales have 
been widely adopted. One of the chief tenets of this scholarly discipline is 
that any study of a tale ought to be based upon as large a number of 
versions as possible. For this reason, the collecting of narrative folklore 
in all parts of the world has been greatly stimulated. In spite of the en- 
croachment of western civilization, more folktales of all kinds have been 
collected in the twentieth century than in the nineteenth. Great national 
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archives have grown unbelievably, so that (sometimes through private 
initiative, sometimes with the help of the state) hundreds of thousands 
of pages of traditional material now lie in manuscript in a dozen great 
European centers. The mere cataloguing of this material necessitated 
the invention of an index of folktale types. From Aarne’s concise Ver- 
zeichnis der Marchentypen, issued in 1910, and his catalogue of Finnish 
folktales shortly afterward, there have proceeded adequate surveys of a 
dozen European peoples and of eight or ten large groups outside of Eu- 
rope. The Type Index was expanded ten years ago and I have been rash 
enough to promise a still further revision which will more adequately 
lend itself to cataloguing the tales of Asia and Africa. The recognition of 
the essential elements in stories of all kinds throughout the world has, 
I hope, been considerably helped by the Motif-Index of Folk-Literature,! 
recently issued. 

In this task of cataloguing there remains much to do. Fortunately, 
many important parts of the program are now in progress. ..mong those 
worthy of mention are the tales of France, of Italy, of Africa south of the 
Sahara, of the Moslem populations, of India, of the French Americans, 
and of the Polynesians. In the very closely related fields of traditional 
written tales, surveys are being completed for the Irish mythological! 
texts, for the Norse Fornaldorségur, for all the Italian novelle, and for 
large sections of medieval romance. 

As for folklore archives, they seem to be increasing continually. 
Within the last five years such offices have been established in Dublin, 
Berlin, and Paris. It is no secret that a number of American folklorists 
are urging the establishment of such an archive at Washington, as an 
expansion of the activity of the present Archive of American Folksong. 
Only within the last weeks we hear of a movement for creating a depart- 
ment in the new Museum at Manila for the study of the folklore, not 
only of the Philippines, but of the whole Far East. 

The system of classification of types and motifs (and the use of this 
system for cataloguing) has not yet been applied extensively to the tales 
of primitive peoples. A question that must be faced in the future is 
whether the same kind of plan as that used for cataloguing European 
material can profitably be adapted to the primitive field. Only an actual 
attempt to do so will show whether it is possible, and useful. Whether 
thus employed or not, both the Type Index and the Motif-Index are 
continually growing and aspiring toward new editions, or supplements 
at least. The author of these works will be extraordinarily grateful for 
suggestions that may come to him for increments or emendations. 


1 By Professor Stith Thompson in Indiana University Studies, 1932-1937.—Ed. 
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The purpose of all this careful indexing and cataloguing is to furnish 
adequate data for the investigation of folk-narrative. For such study 
the historic-geographic method has been widely employed during ‘the 
last thirty years. A detailed description of this method here is out of the 
question, but it assumes that a thorough analysis of a tale and a compara- 
tive statistical examination of all the component parts will eventually 
lead one to something like its original form and will give indications of 
its place and time of origin and its subsequent vicissitudes. This method 
has been boldly attacked on two grounds. One of its opponents would 
deny that there is any essential difference between the behavior of oral 
tales and of literary documents. He feels, indeed, that the whole problem 
of oral literature, at least in Europe, is unreal, since the influence of 
written tales has been so widespread. Though most folklorists are little 
disturbed by this attack, it is obviously necessary to see just how much 
truth there is in this contention and in just what way research technique 
must be modified. 

One of the basic assumptions of the current method is that tales are 
disseminated from a center in a wave-like motion in all directions, that 
they proceed imperceptibly from teller to teller, from land to land. The 
Swedish folklorist, C. W. von Sydow, while not agreeing with Wesselski 
in his scorning of oral laws, feels that modifications of the method must 
be made in two directions. A more thorough differentiation of various 
forms of folktale from the point of view of literary structure would, he is 
sure, clarify many points. He contends, for example, that the typical 
fairytale, with its supernatural qualities and its vagueness of time and 
place, has had a history quite different from such stories as appear in the 
Arabian Nights. Such an analysis of our narrative material, he thinks, 
would clarify lines of dissemination and would undoubtedly modify the 
results of a historic-geographic investigation. The second point he insists 
upon is the importance of racial and national boundaries, the tendency 
for particular forms of stories to become familiar and at home in one 
environment and to seem alien in another. These are only two of the 
extraordinarily constructive criticisms of this leading folktale scholar. 
Already a number of monographs analyzing forms, or making studies of 
tales within limited regions have appeared under his inspiration. 

As students of the folktale face the future, they realize that, though 
much has actually been accomplished, much more remains for the new 
generation who will be their successors. Within the past five years the 
handful of workers in the folktale have come to know each other and are 
doing much common work on common problems. Three international 
congresses have recently been held and another was scheduled for 1940. 
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Permanent committees on such matters as bibliography, the manifolding 
of archives, and the extension of cataloguing are actively at work. 

But the study of the folktale—even more than other aspects of folk- 
lore—will make great demands on the scholarship of the future. Another 
fifty years may have mapped out the history of all our well-known tales. 
Before that can be done, however, many problems, both practical and 
theoretical, must be faced. Theories of dissemination must be tested in 
all directions. The relation of written and oral tales needs actually to be 
studied, as it has not been thus far. Stylistic techniques of all varieties of 
folktales may provide one help toward a proper understanding of the 
nature of oral literature. As archive after archive of folklore is established 
a perfection of all our systems of classification and cataloguing becomes 
more insistent. That indefinable background which appears to the most 
casual reader of medieval romances should gradually become clarified 
in the light of more and more knowledge of the vast storehouse of oral 
tales which influenced them. The psychological laws which the folktale 
student has assumed in his study of the changes of his tale in the course 
of its wanderings need still to be tested, and the raw material for such a 
test is to be found already neatly arranged in many monographs of 
historical-geographical studies. The psychologist has but to reverse the 
process used by the folktale scholar. 

Though the future student of the folktale must subject himself to a 
severe discipline, especially linguistic, and though he may have to work 
very much alone because of the scarcity of his fellows, he will find many 
compensations by the way. He will always know that his subject is not 
exhausted, that there is more than he and all his disciples can accomplish. 
As he learns more and more of his proper subject, the folktale, he feels 
that he is approaching the essential nature of all narrative art. He may 
well achieve an understanding of one of the basic problems of esthetics, 
why people tell tales and why people listen to them. Unless I am mis- 
taken, this future scholar will also some day be able to help us to a knowl- 
edge of the nature of that most mystifying of all literary phenomena, 
mythology. 

Of all folklore, it is the folktale that holds most significance for the 
serious student of literature. 

STITH THOMPSON 


Indiana University 
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XLVIII 


THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF CONTEMPORARY 
MEXICAN LITERATURE 


O one would deny that contemporary Mexico, the Mexico of Lazaro 

Cardenas, the Mexico of widespread agrarian reform, of militant 
trade unions, of advanced social legislation, of expanding popular edu- 
cation and expropriation of foreign oil companies, has entered an era of 
great historic significance. We who are close to the scene are acutely 
aware of the swift tempo which this peaceful phase of the thirty year old 
Mexican Revolution has assumed. However we may evaluate the direc- 
tion in which Mexico’s social order is moving, we are especially conscious 
of the fact that for the past half-decade, Mexico has been a nation in 
rapid transition. 

It would not be surprising to find in this period of great social move- 
ment a corresponding mobility in the intellectual and artistic life of the 
republic, and this has indeed been the case. Nevertheless, literary de- 
velopment seemingly has not kept pace with the times. The long awaited 
“flowering” of Mexican letters has not yet occurred. 

At first glance, this retarded progress might be attributed to a normal 
cultural lag. No doubt this is partly true. On the other hand, a closer 
examination of the social scene reveals deeper causes. The ‘“‘swift tempo” 
of recent economic, political, and social changes to which we have just 
referred stands out in marked contrast to the six or seven year period of 
stagnation which preceded it, but the Cardenas era has as yet failed to 
bring about certain fundamental transformations in the social structure 
of Mexico. 

Without in the least underestimating the dynamics of this period, it is 
well to recognize that more than half of Mexico’s rural population is still 
landless, bound in various forms of peonage to the haciendas. The wage 
of the Mexican worker is still incredibly low. The majority of the adult 
population is still illiterate, while most of Mexican industry and mineral 
wealth is still owned by foreign corporations. In other words, Mexico 
remains basically the semi-feudal and semi-colonial country of the pre- 
Cardenas and even the pre-revolutionary era.! 

The result is that creative writing on the whole continues to be an 
avocation rather than a profession. Readers of books in Mexico are still 
too few and the purchasing power of even the literate masses is still too 
low to permit the novelist or poet to earn his living by his artistic 
creations. Compared to the writer in the United States or France, he 


1 Cf. Maurice Halperin, “What About Mexico?” New Republic, January 12, 1938, and 
“Mexico Faces the Test,” Living Age, November, 1939. 
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has neither the incentive nor the leisure to develop his craft. Virtually 
cut off by these conditions, as well as by the traditions of the past, 
from the most vital sources of creative inspiration, both his experience 
and his outlook are profoundly affected by his dependence, conscious or 
unconscious, on either a decadent and colonial-minded aristocracy or on 
a tiny, smug, bureaucratic and singularly impotent middle class.* 

Here, undoubtedly, we have a clue to one of the factors which has 
helped produce a technically advanced and emotionally virile pictorial 
art in post-revolutionary Mexico: the painter, choosing the mural 
fresco as the broadest medium of expression, has had a vast “seeing” 
audience, an audience intrinsically Mexican and with which he has 
maintained the most intimate relations. 

Thus, despite the liberating effect of the Revolution of 1910, Mexican 
literature has been only partly freed from the bonds of the pre-revolu- 
tionary epoch. And the fault, it would seem, lies with the revolution 
itself which has so long delayed the fulfillment of its historic mission. 
Specifically, how has this been reflected in the writings of the past two 
decades? 


To begin with, Mexican novelists, from Azuela and Guzman to Mag- 
daleno and Lépez y Fuentes, have been unable to master the novel form. 
Their works, even the best of them like Los de Abajo and El Indio, are 


episodic and fragmentary, almost like series of short sketches held 
together mechanically by the thread of a plot. In fact, from a purely 
technical point of view, the short stories of Mufiéz represent a higher 
level of development than any of the novels. 

This failure to master the novel form has gone hand in hand with the 
novelist’s predilection for surface, rather than integral, realism. The 
natural and social environment is often presented accurately and bril- 
liantly, but it is less often artistically integrated with the inner life of the 
characters and, all too frequently, is portrayed chiefly for picturesque 
or exotic effects. Then again, both the episodic character of the novel 
and its limited realism are manifestations of the underlying weakness of 
the Mexican novelist—his limited perspective and vision, his inability to 
grasp the total situation, to see its meaning. Hence both his pessimism 


2 “The book publishing business in Mexico is a great racket. Anyone can publish a 
book—so long as he pays for it—and the majority of books that see the light of day each 
year are dutifully financed by their authors. These misguided beings scrape and save for 
years to reproduce their tiny volumes, which they immediately urge upon their friends. 
And they are so very proud of their books that it would be cruel indeed to tell them how 
serious is the havoc which they wreak upon all literary tradition.”” Verna Carlton Millan, 
Mexico Reborn (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939); cited by Howard S. Phillips, 
“Literary Appraisals,” Mexican Life, Mexico City, December, 1939, p. 32. 
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and fatalism, the prevailing mood of the post-revolutionary novel, or 
even his occasional optimism, are not sufficiently convincing.’ 

For all these deficiencies, the Mexican novelist has been able to create 
a truly Mexican art, one that derives its very real strength from the 
living soil in which it is, if only imperfectly, rooted. The Mexican poet, 
on the other hand, is still very much unaware, at least objectively, of his 
environment. After Gutiérrez Najera, Amado Nervo, Lépez Velarde and 
Gonzalez Martinez, essentially precursors of the revolution, no genuinely 
new note in Mexican poetry has been heard. Mexico has competent and 
sensitive poets, steeped in the best of world literary traditions, men like 
Pellicer, Villaurrutia and Octavio Paz, but their chief contact with 
Mexican reality is in the government offices or polite drawing rooms of 
Mexico City. Thus far, there is no Whitman or Sandburg on Mexico’s 
poetic horizon.* And as for the post-revolutionary drama, it may be dis- 
missed with a phrase: there is no such animal. 

If this analysis of Mexican literature has been unduly critical, if it 
has failed to stress the genuine achievements of recent years, the object 
has not been a negative one, but rather, on the one hand, to obtain a 
more balanced perspective and on the other, to focus attention on the 
social background which, in the light of modern literary history and 
criticism, we recognize as a determining, even if complex, factor in all 
artistic production.® 

Thus, all in all the contemporary social scene in Mexico is surely a 
stimulating one for literature, but since, in the last analysis, the Cardenas 
era is one that is striving to fulfill the objectives of the original revolution 
without having yet attained them, it has not released the forces that 


§ Arturo Torres-Rioseco seems to be the first scholar and critic to examine the modern 
Mexican novel with sufficient objectivity to bring out its limitations. In his La Novela en 
la América Hispana (University of California Press, 1939), p. 237, he writes: “ . . . lanovela 
{mexicana], como creacién artfstica, levantada a cierta altura de anilisis psicolégico, 
estudio de car4cteres, pureza de estilo, no existe.” 

4 Both Pellicer and the younger Octavio Paz, like their master L6pez Velarde, reveal a 
certain awareness of the Mexican scene. However, the situation in general is well summed 
up by Antonio Castro Leal in “La Poesfa Mexicana Moderna,” Sur, Buenos Aires, no. 53, 
February, 1939, p. 53: “Nuestra poesia se ha enfrentado en los diltimos afios con un 
problema que no acaba de resolver: el imperativo social, la exigencia de que viva y haga 
sentir la importancia de los nuevos valores sociales . . . Su expresién poética tendr4 que 
venir,—porque esos valores sociales se sienten cada vez mds y porque est4n ya en el 
horizonte del hombre y acabar4n por entrar en su mundo poético.”’ 

5 “Ta literatura, después de todo, no es un fruto de un capricho de iniciados, ni juego de 
una capilla de compadres. La literatura resulta de un complejo, fuerte y hondo proceso 
espiritual y material. A él no son ajenas la polftica ni la sociologfa, la pintura nila economfa, 
la religi6n ni la biologfa, la historia ni la geograffa.’’ Luis Alberto Sanchez, “La Novela en 
la Costa del Pacffico,’’ La Nueva Democracia, New York, December, 1939, p. 24. 
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might create a more powerful national literary expression. Mexican 
letters, and Mexican culture in general, are however moving toward that 
goal. 

In the novel it is gratifying to discover that reminiscences of the 
violence and turmoil of the early revolutionary period no longer serve 
as the exclusive inspiration and theme. In El Indio (1935),® and Arrieros 
(1937), Lépez y Fuentes gets away from the military-revolutionary 
background of his previous work to the everyday problems of the 
countryside and, significantly enough, in his latest work, Huasteca 
(1939), he deals with the background of the current oil problem. Rubén 
Romero, in La Vida Initil de Pito Pérez (1938), continues to delve into 
provincial village life, and this time with notable improvement. Mauricio 
Magdaleno gives a modern urban middle class setting to Concha Bretén 
(1936), while in El Resplandor (1937),’ which easily ranks as one of the 
two or three best novels of the period, he writes about the destitute 
Otomi Indians of the Mezquital valley. It is probably more than a 
coincidence that early in 1936 the Mexican government began serious 
work on an ambitious project of economic reconstruction and cultural 
assimilation in this area.® 

These and other novels indicate that after the relatively stagnant later 
Calles period, dating approximately from 1928, the year when Guzmian’s 
El Aguila y la Ser piente and Xavier Icaza’s Panchito Chapapote appeared, 
and lasting until 1935, there has been a distinct revival of literary pro- 
duction. That it is a healthy revival is attested to not only by the 
growing concern of the novelist with the immediate realities close to 
him, but also by a discernible development in literary craftsmanship. 
In this connection, the almost unnoticed Medio Tono by the young 
Rodolfo Usigli deserves mention. Published in 1938, it is the first realistic 
drama of any consequence to have come out of modern Mexico.® Here, 
indeed, may be the beginning of an authentic Mexican theatre. 

By its steady insistence upon pushing ahead with the original program 
of the revolution, the Cardenas era has also served to put an end to most 
of the elementary ideological confusion which has afflicted the revolu- 
tionary movement ever since its inception. Many who could once think 


6“En... El indio... Wega a su mejor expresi6n terrfgena aunque en su prurito de 
hacer obra costumbrista, debilite la unidad de acci6n de su novela a tal punto que aparece 
como una sucesi6n de cuadros.’”’ Arturo Torres-Rioseco, op. cit., p. 238. 

7 Cf. Ruth Stanton, “The Realism of Mauricio Magdaleno,” Hispania, December, 1939, 
for a discussion of this novel. 

8 Cf. Maurice Halperin, ‘‘Mexico’s Melting-Pot,”’ Current History, July, 1937, for an 
account of this project. 

* For a brief analysis and appreciation of Medio Tono, see Maurice Halperin, ‘‘Mexico’s 
Literary Scene Grows Brighter,”’ Living Age, June, 1939. 
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of themselves as revolutionaries now find themselves definitely in the 
camp of the counter-revolution. Just as it now becomes apparent that 
the supposedly revolutionary lawyer and economist Luis Cabrera 
favored the agrarian aims of 1917 only to the extent that a revival of 
the ejido might buttress and strengthen the feudal plantation system,'® 
so it is now clear that neither Mariano Azuela nor José Vasconcelos ever 
had even a remote understanding of the historic forces at work in the 
Mexican Revolution. 

In Los de Abajo, his only enduring work, Azuela had an instinctive 
perception of the basic urge which in 1910 set masses of men in violent 
motion. In his later novels, he becomes more and more a victim of the 
confusions and betrayals attendant upon the application of revolutionary 
reforms. In his most recent works, in El Camarada Pantoja (1937), San 
Gabriel de Valdivias (1938) and Regina Landa (1939), he has finally 
lost all contact with the Mexican masses. His instincts no longer vitalized 
by sharing the common experience of the ‘‘underdog,” Azuela’s imagina- 
tion fails him. Historically and artistically, the old master has outlived 
his time." 

So has José Vasconcelos who, had he ceased writing in the late twen- 
ties, would be remembered as the brilliant, if quixotic, champion of a 
new humanism and the steadfast enemy of tyranny. Today, with the 
publication of El Proconsulado, the fourth and last volume of an extraor- 
dinarily confused and verbose autobiography, he reveals himself not 
only as a thoroughly muddled thinker, but as an apologist for the most 
sordid bigotry, race hatred, and political violence. 

During the Cardenas period, the Mexican labor movement has played 
a decisive réle in the social, economic, and political life of the country. 
However, this phenomenon has scarcely been reflected in the creative 
literature of the time. José Mancisidor remains the pioneer in the 
working-class novel and his La Asonada (1931) and La Ciudad Roja 
(1932) stand practically alone as Mexico’s proletarian novels. 

At the same time, the labor movement has been directly responsible 
for a great deal of new writing in the social sciences. In fact, there has 
been more genuine progress—both quantitatively and qualitatively—in 
this department of literature than in any other. A large number of 

0 For a keen analysis of this phenomenon, cf. Renato Molina Enrfquez, “La evolucién 
histérica del ejido y sus transformaciones econémicas,” Revista del Banco Obrero, Mexico 
City, no. 11-12, October-November, 1938. 

4 Manuel Pedro Gonzalez goes into this question at some length in “Apostillas en torno 
a dos novelas mexicanas recientes,’’ Revista Iberoamericana, vol. 1, no. 2, Nov., 1939. Also 
cf. Maurice Halperin, “Mexican Literature Is Marking Time,” New York Times (Book 
Review), September 9, 1934, for a discussion of Azuela’s present day social and economic 
status. 
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standard foreign works have been recently translated so that the history, 
economics and political science displays in the book shops are quite 
impressive. Due credit, to be sure, for all such progress must be awarded 
to the Cardenas regime, which has given Mexico the most complete 
freedom of the press that it has ever known. As a result, anything from 
the Bible to Mein Kampf, from Henry Ford’s El Judto Internaciona! 
to the latest speeches of Molotov and Stalin, is readily available. 

Small wonder, then, that there is a ferment of ideas in contemporary 
Mexico. Yet, though international currents sweep across the scene and 
though Mexico City, like New York, absorbs the cosmopolitan culture 
of Spanish,” Austrian, Czech, German and Latin American exiles, the 
dominant characteristic of Mexican thought is its staunch nationalism. 
Nationalism, in a powerful state that seeks new territories and peoples 
to exploit, may become an instrument of imperialism, and then it de- 
generates into chauvinism. But in Mexico, which is still striving to 
achieve the full status of an independent, democratic republic, national- 
ism retains its original and liberalizing function. 

Hence, Mexican nationalism is neither exclusive nor dogmatic. It is 
tolerant of all foreign ideas and techniques, but it insists on adapting all 
such ideas and techniques to the conditions and needs of Mexico. 
Tolerance, tolerance for the sake of building the republic, is thus the 
watchword of contemporary Mexico. This, in the final analysis, has 
created the intellectual climate in which the arts and sciences can 
flourish. So long as this climate persists, the future of Mexican literature 
remains bright.” 

MAavrRIcE HALPERIN 
University of Oklahoma 


2 The Spanish emigration is especially significant. The traditional, popular Mexican 
antipathy of feudal, monarchical Spain has given way in recent years, and especially since 
the fascist rebellion of 1936, to a warm appreciation of republican Spain and its culture. 
The Mexican government openly supported the Spanish Republic during the civil war, 
and since then has received some six thousand Spanish refugees on its soil. Among these 
are outstanding Spanish writers, scientists and intellectuals, men like Ramén Sender, 
José Bergamin, Navarro Tomds, Dfez-Canedo, Pedro Carrasco, Roberto Balbuena, Adolfo 
Salazar, etc., who are already beginning to exert a profound cultural influence. Both of 
the emigré organizations, the Casa de Espafia en México and the Junta de Cultura Es- 
pafiola, have announced impressive lists of publications, some of which have already ap- 
peared. The latter also publishes a number of periodicals, among them the literary journal 
Romance. 

8 Part of this investigation into the social background of Mexican literature was made 
possible by a grant-in-aid awarded the author by the Faculty Research Committee of the 
University of Oklahoma. 
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ANDREAS HEUSLER 
1865-1940 


“Skal engi madr angrli6dd kveda!”’ 
EIN wir wollen nicht trauern. Berichten wir etwas von seiner Art 
und Arbeit, da auch spitere Zeiten sich ein Bild von ihm machen 


kénnen! Denn man muf ihn gekannt haben. Heusler war ja nicht nur 
Anfiihrer in einer Wissenschaft, sondern zuvérderst ein gewaltiger und 





weithin wirksamer Schriftsteller. Und wie wenn Nansen unter die grét3- 
ten Kenner und fiihrenden Fachleute trat, dafi er hervorragte als Ein- 
zelner und ganz anderer, so stach Heusler hervor, sobald er auftrat. Am 
meisten wenn er sprach, und unvergefilich, wenn er ein Gedicht vortrug. 
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Seiner Natur nach war er mehr Kiinstler als Gelehrter. Das Wirksam 

war ihm das Wahre. Das wufste er natiirlich auch selber; es ist dahe 

nicht zu verwundern, wenn wir von ihm héren, daf} er in die Germanisti! 
ging, weil er sie als Vorstufe zum Romanschreiben betrachtete, und da‘ 
er bis in seine spitern Studienjahre noch daran dachte, nach Hillebrand- 
damals herausstechendem Vorbild, Journalist zu werden. Und so hat e: 
schlieBlich sogar behauptet, er dessen Werk eine in der Gelehrtenge 
schichte seltene Geschlossenheit und einheitliche Wirkung hatte, dat 
ihm das Organ gefehlt habe, das dem Leben einen festen Kurs gibt. Zum 
Genie habe ihm zumindest die Versessenheit gefehlt. Noch vor kurzem 
schrieb er mir halb-scherzend: ‘Sie sind so freundschaftlich, daf® Sie ach 
so gern einen “‘grofen Mann’”’ oder etwas derartiges aus mir machen 
titen,’ und es kam ihm sehr ‘komisch’ vor. Nur eine gewisse Art ge- 
sunden Menschenverstand wollte er sich zugestehen, der ja den Ge- 
lehrten, die so oft die Verkehrten seien, oft abginge. 

Wir werden nochmal auf diesen Menschenverstand—-ohne Glauben 
an Begriffe—kommen; vorliufig sieht man schon, dafi Heusler keine 
einfache Sitznatur war, die sich mit Heldenlied, Saga und Metrik 
ameisenfleifiig abgab, etwa um der sogenannten Wahrheit zum Durch- 
bruch zu helfen oder um die Wissenschaft zu bereichern. Es war eher so, 
daf8Z er von seinem Tun gar nicht besonders hoch dachte, aber, sei es 
durch Gewohnheit, sei es durch tiefere Ausdrucksbediirfnisse gezwungen, 
doch nicht anders konnte als diese Arbeiten immer wieder zu treiben. 
Man findet beim alten Heusler immer noch im grofien und ganzen die 
gleichen Gegenstinde, denen sich der junge Dozent zugewandt hatte. 
Diese Hartnickigkeit und Bestindigkeit war aber nicht das gewohnliche 
Spezialistentum, sondern eher ein kiinstlerisches Bediirfnis, das nach 
klarer, einfacher und vollstandiger Erfassung eines Gegenstandes strebt. 
Das vor allem driingt, seine Heuslersche Fassung zu geben und unbeirrt 
um die Gepflogenheiten der andern sie eher zu vertiefen und persénlicher 
zu machen als sich zu veraindern und anzupassen. Als er 1897 ein Schul- 
buch, Zwei Islandergeschichten, herausgab, da brachte die wissenschaft- 
liche GréGe in der nordischen Philologie, Mogk, eine in Handschriften- 
verhiltnisse eingehende wissenschaftliche Besprechung im Anzeiger. 
Aber das worauf es Heusler ankam, das Kiinstlerische, Gestalterische, 
Darstellerische wurde davon nicht weiter betroffen. Fiir Heusler war 
zwischen der gelehrten Forschung und dem dichterischen Genuf} kein 
Widerstreit; aber wenn etwa eine Fassung ihm schoner schien, dann hielt 
er sich an sie, ganz gleichgiiltig gegen die strengere Philologie. Er be- 
schiftigte sich am liebsten mit Dichtung und jener dichterisch fernen 
und seiner Neudarstellung zuginglichen Vorzeit, die er erst lebendig 
machen konnte. Wie weit er darin ging, zeigt seine Versgeschichte, die 
gewif} seine grote wissenschaftliche Leistung ist, die aber doch mit der 
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Annahme seiner wenigen Grundsatze steht und fallt; er gibt seine Rhyth- 
menbilder; er gibt die Dichter so, wie sie inm am richtigsten klingen; aber 
der Tatsache, daf fiir manche Dichter die von ihm abgelehnte Metrik 
ganz zweifellos galt, daf ihnen ein metrisches Schema von Daktylen 
oder Trochien vorschwebte, wennschon sie sich aus rythmischen Griin- 
den nicht daran hielten, dieser Tatsache wird er nicht gerecht. Als ich 
ihm einmal, noch in meiner Studentenzeit, dariiber eine Abhandlung 
sandte, war er so freundlich, viele Anmerkungen dazu zu schreiben, aber 
er konnte gar nicht verstehen, wie man Rhythmus als eine Resultante 
von Sinn und ‘Metrum’ fassen kénne, da es fiir ihn ein Einfaches, 
Urspriingliches war. Und wenn er damit auch recht behilt, daf8 Rhyth- 
mus etwas Ureinfaches ist, so bleibt dennoch die Aufgabe: zu erkliren, 
wie er entsteht oder da ist, wenn ein Dichter an ein Metrum glaubt. Aber 
Heusler gab hier, wie immer, nur seiner Uberzeugung freie Bahn. Und er 
konnte dann auch ganz freundlich sagen, daf ihm der rechte Schulsack 
gefehlt habe. 

Er lebte in seiner Heldendichtung, seiner Sagawelt, seiner rhythmi- 
schen Heimat; natiirlich auch in andern, hohen und tiefen Welten. Aber Er 
war es; umm ein Es ging es weniger. Er scheute sich dabei auch gar nicht, 
sich ganz zu geben, selbst Jungen gegeniiber, von denen er fiihlte, da sie 
ihn liebten; selbst ganz Fremden gegeniiber, wie um zu sehen, was er aus 
ihnen etwa herauslocken kénne. Denn er war, wie er selber sagte, ein 
‘virtuoser Heterozentriker.’ Cum grano salis! Denn wenn einer sowas be- 
hauptet, dann hat es seinen Haken. Aber vom Geheimrat hatte er auch 
nicht die Spur; von Universitéts- und Akademiepolitik dachte er ge- 
ring; er sprach wohl auch lieber mit einem ihm noch unbekannten jungen 
Mann als mit einer ihm bereits bekannten Kapazitit. Wie weit sich der 
uns Jiingeren bekannte grofe Andreas Heusler aus einem selber jungen 
kleineren Heusler herausentwickelt hat durch Zucht und unbewufte 
Stilisierung, kann man ja nicht wissen. Aber ein Durchschnittsmensch 
kann er nie gewesen sein, obschon er im Ausdruck friiher gar viel durch- 
schnittlicher und unpersénlicher war, wenngleich immer voli Charme, als 
in seinen beiden letzten Jahrzehnten. Seine weiteste Wirkung begann 
wohl auch erst, seit Genzmers Edda mit seinen Einleitungen und An- 
merkungen und seine eigene Njala so kriftig ins ganze Volk drangen. 

Um die Zeit—etwa 1914—hat er auch seinen schlieBlichen Prosastil 
deutlich gefunden, herausgelassen und dann, fast zur Manier, ent- 
wickelt. Man darf da nicht iibersehen, daf Heusler, dem es so auf die 
dichterische, rhythmische, sprachliche Wirkung ankam, mindestens so 
sehr Popularisator war als Forscher. Der Schritt von Gerings Eddaiiber- 
setzung zu Genzmers, von Armin Tilles Gunnlaugsaga zu Heuslers Njala 
ist zugleich der Schritt von der Miillenhoff-Schererzeit zur Heuslerzeit. 
Denn es waren seine Darstellungen und Uebersetzungen, die das nun 
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schon allgemein gewordene Bild einer ‘altgermanischen Zeit’ mit den 
beiden literarischen Hochgipfeln Heldendichtung und Familiensaga ein- 
prigsam und wahrscheinlich machten, und die, selber vielleicht nicht 
streng wissenschaftlich haltbar, den Gefiihls- und Stimmungsboden be- 
reiteten, auf dem seither mancher weiterpflanzte und baute. Wenn man 
von Pauls GrundriG zu Hoops’ Reallexikon und zu Merker-Stammler 
kommt, dann wird es klar, wie ein Einzelner wirken kann, wenn er, statt 
sich der wissenschaftlichen Gewohnheit anzupassen und sich in den 
wissenschaftlichen Stil einzufiigen, seinen eigenen Weg fortsetzt und den 
andern seinen Denk- und Sprechstil aufzwingt. 

Wenn man Heuslers Besprechungen in der Deutschen Literaturzeitung 
und im Anzeiger verfolgt, so findet man einen Einschnitt um etwa 1900. 
Bis dahin erscheint auch mancherlei Sprachliches; hinterher nur noch 
die Anzeige der kleinen Schriften Verners oder sonst eine Besprechung 
ihm persénlicher Bekannter oder Lieber; aber im iibrigen hat er sich 
friih beschrinkt, indem er vom Philologischen weg aufs Asthetische zu- 
ging, soda der Hauptteil seiner Besprechungen der Heldensage, der 
Islinderprosa und der Metrik gehért. Selbst die weitere Volksdichtung 
verschwindet bald, und von Skalden hért man héchst selten. Nur werden 
immer die in Deutschland von Liebhabern ohne Vorbereitung, aber mit 
groBer Herzenswirme produzierten halbnirrischen ‘entdeckten’ Ger- 
manengeheimnisse mit einer fast nie lieblosen Ironie besprochen; warum 
gerade in Hinnebergs Zeitschrift? Heusler hatte ja viel Humor! 

Als Heusler 1908 in der PreuSischen Akademie seine Antrittsrede 
hielt, ein Erfolg seiner Persénlichkeit iibrigens, nicht seines Faches, da 
hat er mit Dank von seinen Lehrern genannt Jakob Burckhardt, dem er 
stilistisches Wissen danke, und, zugleich als Freund, den friihverstor- 
benen Vorginger, dem er auch einen sachlichen Nachruf schrieb, Julius 
Hoffory.' Hoffory ist nahezu vergessen, trotz mancher damals aufsehen- 
erregenden Veréffentlichung; er war eine Kiinstlernatur und mit am 
stirksten verantwortlich fiir die Einbiirgerung von Ibsen und fiir die 
Haltung von Schlenther und Brahms und damit der naturalistischen 
Jugendbewegung. Hoffory, exzentrisch, weich, kiinstlerisch wechselnd, 
mu als Mensch eine eigentiimliche Anziehungskraft auf ausgesprochene 
Menschen andern Schlags ausgeiibt haben, wenn er auch als Wissen- 
schaftler erst durch seine Schiiler stirker wirkte. Fiir Heusler und des- 
sen Freund Ranisch, den Gleichaltrigen, war er iiberdies der erste 
Vermittler mit dem lebendigen Norden. Er brachte dem jungen, nach 
einer Arbeit oder Unterhaltung fiirs Leben suchenden Schweizer die Welt 
der Grundtvig nahe, auch Wimmer, Verner, Moe und Olrik, eine erlebte 
Welt, die er kannte, nicht bedrucktes Papier. Und Heusler fiigte sich hier 
ein, er suchte ja selber das Dichterische, das Schéne, das, was man mit 


1 Arkiv for nordisk filologi, xxtv (N.F.) (1898), 210. 
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dem Gemiit erfaB8t. Und wenn er gleich Recht hat, daf} das sogenannte 
siiddeutsche Gemiit vielleicht nur die gréfiere Sinnenwarme ist, so war es 
eben dieser sinnliche Anteil am Besonderen, diese Liebe zum Konkreten, 
was Heusler bezeichnete. Um eigentliche Forschungsaufgaben und Er- 
ginzungen im Bereich des Gewuften ging es ihm selten. Und wenn man 
genau zuschaut, so handelt es sich dabei immer um Gebiete, in denen 
man nichts Endgiiltiges feststellen kann, in denen man also nur eine 
Anschauung vertreten und wahrscheinlich machen kann. In der Versge- 
schichte fallt alles mit Heuslers wenigen Definitionen; andererseits bleibt 
aber auch alles bestehen auf Grund dieser Definitionen; man weif} immer 
woran man ist. In der Sagen- und Sagaforschung hingt alles von wenigen 
Grundiiberzeugungen ab, wie es nicht anders méglich ist; und so pate 
dieser Bereich schén zu Heuslers Anlage, ihm weiten Spielraum zum Er- 
ginzen und Deuten und Verbinden und Ausfiillen lassend. Die Methoden 
die er dabei anwandte, sind aber die des alten Jakob Burckhardt, nach 
dem er sich auch wohl in seiner Vorlesungs- und Seminartechnic bildete. 
Es war die Methode der Stilanalyse, und zwar der dichterischen Form- 
analyse. Anstatt wie die altern Sagenforscher Sageninhalt und beliebige 
Formungen zu sondern, meinte er, daf kein Inhalt je ohne Form bestehe, 
und, weniger glaubhaft, dafi diese Sagen immer in dichterischen Formen 
verbreitet worden waren. Auch den Sagas gegeniiber kam es ihm mehr 
auf den Aufbau an als auf die den altern Nordlandforschern des Nordens 
so wichtigen lokalen Wirklichkeitsbeziehungen. Man hatte sich in 
Deutschland ja schon laingst gegen die ‘Hickelberger,’ die alles vom 
Hekla her ansahen, entschieden und gemeingermanische Zusammen- 
hinge betrachtet, durch die auch Island manchmal mehr Licht bekom- 
men kann. Aber die Formenforschung der Traditionsfrage dienstbar zu 
machen, wie es die Kunstgeschichtler trieben, das begann eben erst auf- 
zukommen, iibrigens in der alt- und neutestamentlichen Forschung um 
die gleiche Zeit. Heusler war hierbei nicht weniger einfach als Wdlfflin; 
und das unterscheidet diese beiden Jiingeren wohl besonders vom Alt- 
meister Jakob Burckhardt und seiner unendlichen, sensiblen Geistigkeit. 

Gegen die Quintessenzler, die aus zweiter und dritter Hand konstru- 
ierenden Geistesgeschichtler, und gegen alle Schematiker und Verallge- 
meinerer hatte der Kiinstler Heusler aber ein angebornes Miftrauen. 
Er will dem Lebendigen nahebleiben. Durch seine Theorien und Hypo- 
thesen wollte er nur dem Dichterischen und Sinnfilligen den Weg bre- 
chen. Mit daher kommt es wohl auch, daf er je linger je weniger kritisiert, 
immer mehr nur das Seine sagt und, wo es geht, beim Gegner noch das 
Seine findet. Ganz heuslerisch ist die Besprechung Sarans,? wo er sagt: 
‘Dem Referenten gegeniiber empfand der Verfasser (Saran) fast nur das 
Trennende. Meine deutsche Versgeschichte konnte ihn oft als Bundes- 


* DLZ (1935), S. 636. 
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genossen anrufen.’ Freilich ist das auch Heuslers weltmidnnische, gar nicht 
professorale Art; hauptsichlich steht dahinter mit seine Weichheit, eine 
erstaunliche Unfihigkeit zum Negativen. Dabei war er aber ein un- 
glaublicher Relativist, weil er ein unglaublicher Kiinstler war, dem also 
das Wahre im jeweils Besonderen lag; so konnte er bald iiberall etwas 
Brauchbares finden; iiberreden und meistern muBte er nie. Seine starkste 
Wirkung war daher immer dann spiirbar, wenn er ein Gedicht vortrug. 
Da kamen ihm und den Zuhdérern die Tranen, wie es auch bei seinem 
Meister Jakob Burckhardt gegangen. Und wie bei Friedrich Theodor 
Vischer und Josef Schick! Wenn er, vielleicht tiberm Wein im ‘Schliissel’ 
zu Basel, ein Goethegedicht sprach, so klang es iiberzeugend; wer finden 
will, wie er las, ich meine, wie er sprach, wird an seiner Versgeschichte 
viele Anhaltspunkte finden: “Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt, /wei£, was 
ich leide...’’ Der Hauptton in der ersten Zeile liegt auf kennt,dann kommt 
eine Pause, und die zweite setzt mit einem Nachdruck auf WeiZ ein. 


Wiahrend mein erster germanistischer Lehrer Saran eine unsiiglich 
ostmitteldeutsche Liebe zum Schema hatte, aber weder selber je einen 
Vers eindrucksvoll sprechen, noch Mafe héren konnte, war Heuslers 
oberdeutsches Sprachgefiihl und Kiinstlertum unmittelbar iiberzeugend. 
Sarans Meinungen nahm man ungefihr so auf wie Heusler es von sich 
gegeniiber Sievers mitteilt,* aber als ich Heusler zum ersten Mal hirte, 
wie er in einer meisterlich gedringten Rede auf dem Erlanger Philolo- 
gentag 1925 einen Teil des Hildebrandslieds sprach, da hérte ich es, wie 

sunufatarungo iro saro rihtun, 
und man fiihlte sich in einen altgermanischen Herrenhof versetzt wie 
durch einen grofBen Magiker. Da fragt man schlieflich nicht mehr viel 
nach Griinden und Theorien. Aber Heusler hatte die bis ins Kleinste.‘ 
Das einzige Mal, da ich als Besucher von Freiburg aus in seinem Se- 
minar sa%, handelte es sich besonders um ein Komma im Beowulf. Aber 
fiirs Ohr hing allerhand davon ab! 

Ob man Andreas Heusler ganz begreift, wenn man das Ohr fiir ale- 
mannischen Klang nicht hat, wei ich nicht. Es haftet am Alemanni- 
schen, bei aller zur Schau getragenen Offenheit und Freiheit, eine Wiirde, 
die auch dem duferlich Wiirdelosen eine Form gibt. Von der mittel- 
deutschen Blasse und Adelungkorrektheit gibts da nichts. Heusler 
sprach natiirlich daheim sein Baseldeutsch, und iiber den Konsonantis- 
mus von Baselstadt hat er sogar seine Dissertation geschrieben. Von 
manchen andern vornehmen Baslern unterschied er sich vor allem aber 

5 Deutsche Versgeschichte 3 Bde, 1925, 1927, 1929, §185. Vgl. DLZ, xxx (1912), 1477; 
xi (1921), 378. 


* “Von germanischer und deutscher Art,’ Zs f. Dkunde, xxxrx (1925). Zur Interpunk- 
tion obiger Stelle, vgl Heusler in Herrigs Archiv, 137 (1917), 337. 
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auch darin, da® ich ihn nie Franzésisch sprechen oder Frankreich riih- 
men hérte. Er gab sich reichsdeutscher als die meisten Deutschen; und 
Frankreich war ihm als Urheber von Versailles verhafit genug! Seinem 
Ursprung nach ist er aber ganz Stadtbasler. Der Vater und der Grofi- 
vater, beide auch Andreasse, beide Juristen, hatten auch beide in ihrer 
Jugend kiinstlerische Neigungen bewahrt. Die vaterliche Grofimutter 
war eine Ryhiner, die Mutter eine Sarasin, und so konnte es nicht fehlen, 
daS Heusler ungefahr mit ganz Basel vervettert oder verschwigert war, 
von Jahrhunderten her. Auf die Burckhardts aber und La Roche schien 
er am liebsten zu kommen, und auf den Richelieu (1935) des weitbekann- 
ten Neffen Carl Burckhardt war er schlieBlich auch ein klein bifichen 
stolz; jedenfalls schrieb er mir alsbald, da& ich ihn lesen solle. So fiihrte er 
auch den Besucher zuerst vor die Renaissancefronten in der Stadt, wo es 
dann nebenber auch gern manche drastische Bemerkung iiber die Ka- 
minhauben absetzte: ehe einem ein herrlich Trépflein die Eingeweide aus- 
putzte; freilich—“gar z’siesz isch gwif nit guet!”’ 

Wenn man daher etwa begeistert von Basler Patrizierkultur redete, 
dem Miinsterplatz und dem was hinter den hochmiitigen Fassaden alles 
an Kunstschitzen aufgespeichert und an Menschenschicksal gelebt 
wurde, oder von den tiichtigen Strohstiihlen und den Olgemiilden, vor 
denen Jakob Burckhardt seine Vortrige hielt, dann wehrte er ab mit iro- 
nischem Lachen: Ja, die Ziircher und Berner! Da hatt es bis vor kurzem 
noch Junker gehabt, die es verstanden zu Pferd zu sitzen! Nun ja! Heus- 
ler war trotzdem und trotz mancher weiten Fahrt und mancher gern 
erinnerten Bergbesteigung ein Basler von der Art derer, die in den 
Oelbildern festgehalten sind, und pafite besser zum Miinsterplatz als auf 
ein hitziges Pferd. Die ihm immer niichterner und herber erscheinenden 
Sagabauern waren also wohl auch eine Art Ersatz fiir den empfindsamen 
Nervenmenschen, genau wie die gewagten Deutlichkeiten und Derb- 
heiten, die Bewirtung mit einfacher Kost und die eigne Thuleeinfach- 
heit, wo man etwa auch zu Rettich und Butterbrot geladen wurde. 
Heusler hatte auch die Fahigkeit, Aufwand zu machen, wie man erzahlt, 
aber fiir einen reichen Mann lebte er erstaunlich einfach in der Zeit, da 
ich ihn kannte. Andrerseits darf man nicht meinen, daf seine Einfach- 
heit oder seine Sinnlichkeit nur asthetenhaft gewesen wiren; beileibe 
nicht! Aber er hatte dabei eine unbiirgerliche Freiheit altgermanischer 
Mannlichkeit, bei der ihm wohl nur seine Weichheit und Dichter-Sensi- 
tivitit im Weg stand. Aber von dem, was heutzutag aus Bachofen her- 
ausgegriibelt wird, dies Zu-denMiittern-gehen, dies Schwelgen im 
Mysterienkult, davon wuBte er nichts. Einmal sagte ers, und man muf} 
wissen, dafi dabei wie immer bei Heuslerschen Anfiihrungen gepriagter 
Formeln, auf ‘ahnungsvolle Tiefe’ ein leis ironischer unostdeutscher 
Klang fallt, und man achte auf den alemannischen Grundton, sprachlich 
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und sachlich: ‘Ich zieh die klare Oberfliche der ahnungsvollen Tiefe vor.’ 

Heuslers erste Schriften zeigen bereits den Umfang seiner spitern Ar- 
beit an, Altnordisches, Verslehre und Goethe,’ und im Altnordischen 
insbesondere die Edda und die Sagas. Eine Zeitlang interessierten ihn 
auch die Religion des Nordens,® bald aber beschrankte er sich auf Recht 
und Heldendichtung; diese leitete ihn naturgemaf zu den west- und 
ostgermanischen Sagenkreisen, zur Theorie des Heldenlieds und des Epos 
wahrend die Sagastudien ihn zu mehreren rechtsgeschichtlichen Studien 
fiihrten, nachdem er schon 1899 zusammen mit Hiibner den Neudruck 
von Grimms Rechtsaltertiimern besorgt hatte. Als Nachfahren jener 
ersten Goetheschrift brachte er im Jubilaumsjahr 1932 eine der Drei 
Basler Goethereden. 

Indem wir nun einigen Hauptgedanken seiner wissenschaftlichen Ti- 
tigkeit und schlieflich seiner kiinstlerischen Absichten nachgehen, soll- 
ten wir vieileicht versuchen, das einigende Band aufzuweisen, das fiir 
Heusler zwischen Metrik, Heldensage und Islindersaga bestand. Von der 
persénlichen Seite her war es gewif die Freude am Kraftvollen, Zackigen, 
Hinausgesteigerten, Emporgerissenen, Niichtern-Wirklichen und Poe- 
tisch-Michtigen, zugleich aber Menschlich-Sauberen, Nicht-Christ- 
lichen, Nicht-Dogmatischen, Freien. Das alles ist zugleich Erginzung 
wie Entfaltung seines eigenen artistisch sensitiven freien Wesens, zu- 
gleich die Bewihrung des einfachen Grundzugs seiner heimatsichern 
Natur. Aber er sah in den Sagas noch mehr: So sehr er die kraftvolle 
Haltung des Dritten Reiches stets riihmte, iiberzeugt, daf} die den Demo- 
kraten nachgeriihmte gute Kinderstube und Weltlaufigkeit sich leicht 
ergebe, wenn erst einmal dem Deutschen die geraubte materielle Grund- 
lage sichern Volkslebens wiedergegeben sei, und dabei durchaus bewuft, 
da8 grofBe Ziele grofie Opfer fordern diirfen, daf ein so gewaltiges Neu- 
bauen auch ein gewaltiges Einreifien voraussetzt, so riihmte er den 
Sagas doch auch andres nach als die baumeisterliche Kraft des steten 
Fiihrer-Willens, nimlich das wesentlich Germanische und besonders in 
Deutschland (zu seinem Schaden) wesentlich Bewahrte—‘ein versteh- 
endes Auffassen des Menschen, eines der héchsten geistigen Giiter.’’ So 
pafiten auch vom Menschlichen her—und Heusler hat da ja manches 
leiden miissen—die Sagas als ideale Bewahrheitung Goethescher Mensch- 
lichkeit zu ihm. Die wissenschaftlichen Zusammenhinge aber liegen viel- 
leicht meist in her Stilbetrachtung. Da es ihm ums Dichterische, nicht 
um Begriffe ging, lag die Rhythmenforschung seinem sinnlichen Ohr 


5 Volo Spé (1887), Der Lidpahdtir (1889), Zur Geschichte der alideutschen Verskunst 
(1891), Goethe und die italienische Kunst (1891). 

® Die aligermanische Religion in 2. Aufl. von Die Religionen des Orients etc. 1913, Kultur 
d. Ggw., das er aber nicht in seine Bibliographien aufgenommen hat. 

7 Die Islandersagas als Zeugnisse germanischer Volksart, Deutsche Rundschau, 170 (1917) 
375. 
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umso niaher als er mit Sieverscher Schematik nichts anzufangen wufte, 
auch ehe ihre Irrungen durch Lietzmann® empirisch erwiesen waren. So 
kam er immer wieder auf den Vers, nicht anders als zur selben Zeit 
George die Geburt des Dichterischen aus dem Rhythmischen und aus 
dem Wort fiir viele von uns deutlich machte.® Heusler bekannte iibrigens, 
da® ihm Hermann Moéller’s Zur ahd. Alliterationspoesie, 1888, das Ohr 
gedfinet hatte. 

Fiir die Sagenforschung ging die entscheidende Anregung von Ker aus, 
dessen Epic and Romance, 1897, Heusler zu seiner Traditionshypothese, 
Lied und Epos in germanischer Sagendichtung, 1905, entwickelte; diese 
Wirkung war auch fiir Ker erfreulich genug, wie er in der zweiten Auflage 
seines Werkes dankbar anerkannte. Nachdem Heusler sich iiberzeugt 
hatte, da Sage nicht in einer formlosen Tradition fortlebe, sondern in 
dichterischer Fassung, zunichst als Heldenlied, ergab sich alles andre 
mit fiir ihn zwingender und viele andre iiberzeugender Folgerichtigkeit. 

Nun hatte er nicht nur ein Mittel, die Stilformen, in denen uns Helden- 
sagen begegnen, nach ihren metrischen, rhythmischen und stoffbegren- 
zenden Seiten zu untersuchen und zwischen nordgermanischen und mehr 
siidlichen Traditionen Briicken zu schlagen, sondern er hatte auch ein 
Mittel zu bestimmen, welche Fassung héheren Alters sein kénnte; 
dariiber hinaus gab es aber zum ersten Mal in der deutschen Sagen- 
forschung eine ausgesprochene Haltung zur dichterischen Form: Anstatt 
das Stoffliche der Tradition in einen grofien Haufen zu werfen, um daraus 
dann nach gewissen Gesichtspunkten gelehrt neue Traditionsfaiden zu 
spinnen, Liicken zu fiillen und Uberlieferungsstringe abzusondern, hat 
man nach Heuslers Vorgehen den Stoff immer schon in organisierter 
Form vor sich! Naturgemaf bot sich diese Methode fiir die Nibelungen- 
forschung an, da hier allein ein reichlicher und in verschiedenen For- 
mungen vorliegender Sagenschatz vorhanden ist. Ich glaube, da hierbei 
Axel Olriks Vorbild wirkte, dem es gelang—wenn man hier von Ge- 
lingen sprechen darf—Lieder aus den prosaischen Traditionen hervorzu- 
ziehen. Ihm, wie Heusler und dann auch Genzmer, kam es ja dabei, wie 
iiberall, weniger auf streng wissenschaftliche Beweisfahigkeit an als 
darauf, etwas Schénes zu retten und, wie zu Grimms Marchenzeit oder 
in Arnim-Brentanos Wunderhornsammlung, fiir uns andere lebendig zu 
machen. Was hérbar gemacht werden konnte, galt; was sich als geschlos- 
senes Dichtwerk herstellen lieS, wirkte; wir finden also hier in der Sagen- 
forschung und der damit zusammengehenden Hermeneutik der Dich- 
tungsformen wieder das Gleiche wie in der Metrik: da es nichts streng 
Erweisbares, logisch zwingend Eindeutiges geben kann, da es sich um 


8 GGA (1919), neu hrsg. 1922. 
® Ueber germanischen Versbau (1894), Deutscher und antiker Vers (1917). Mich wies er 
dann fiir meine Hexameterstudien vornehmlich auf P. Von der Miihll, Der Rhythmus im 
antiken Vers, Separatabdr., 46.Jb., Verein schweizerischer Gymnasiallehrer (1918). 
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komplizierte empirische Traditionsverschiebungen handelt, kann man 
nur hypothetisch ‘gewisse’ Grundsitze, gewissermafen Definitionen, auf- 
stellen; wenn man diese Definitionen dann widerspruchsfrei anwendet, so 
ergibt sich ein im ganzen geschlossenes, im Einzelnen dennoch nach- 
priifbares Gefiige. 

In seiner Besprechung von Lied und Epos hat Panzer schon 1908 dar- 
auf hingewiesen,'° wo die Zweifel liegen; vor allem in der Anwendung des 
Liedbegriffs auf das Hildebrands‘lied.’ Es ist ja keineswegs erweisbar, 
und vielleicht nicht einmal besonders wahrscheinlich, daf das Hilde- 
brandslied ein kurzes Dichtwerk war; es ist ebenso unwahrscheinlich, 
da® Sagen nur in dichterischer Form, nicht in prosaischem Bericht von 
Zuhérern und Plaudernden sich forterbten, wofiir es ja auch gerade im 
Altnordischen Beispiele zu finden gibt, im Notfall gerade die Stellen, aus 
denen hinterher Lieder rekonstruiert wurden! Fiir Heusler hatte éin 
Umstand hier aber besondere stiitzende Bedeutung, gerade die Vers- 
lehre, seine hérmafige Auffassung des altgermanischen Versstils; hier 
werden ja darum gerade Hildebrand und Finnsburg gewaltig betont, um 
dann iiber die alteren Eddateile zu reinem reicheren und damit iiber- 
zeugenderen Bild dichterischen und sprachlich-rhythmischen Formbe- 
stands zu kommen. Hildebrand wird damit gewissermafen zum Typ, der 
fiir jene Traditionsstufe als beherrschend angenommen wird, worauf sich 
dann natiirlich eine schéne Formgeschichte bauen lat. Die stilistische 
Sonderung des Eddabestands gab dazu Handhaben," indem die ver- 
schiedenen ‘Lied’ typen als verschiedene Entwicklungsstufen der Dar- 
stellung begriffen wurden. Die Frage dabei bleibt natiirlich jeweils, wie 
weit die paar doch recht begrenzten und zudem unter ganz einzigartigen 
lokalen Bedingungen entstehenden Dichtwerke als typisch gelten sollen. 
Rein logisch ist gewif gegeniiber Friedrich August Wolf und Lachmann 
ein Fortschritt darin gelegen, da die ‘Lieder’ nun nicht mehr blofe 
Teile eines aufgelésten Ganzen darstellen, sondern selber organische 
Einheiten sind, die ein eigenes Leben haben; aber schon die Altersbe- 
stimmung ist zweifelhaft und die, vielleicht unbewu8t in Burckhardts 
Weg gehende, Bemessung des objektiven und subjektiven Elements, die 


© DLZ (1908), S. 133. Vgl. Ehrismann, PBB, xxxu (1907), 260 ff., und neuerdings die 
streng empirische Betrachtung anderer Art durch Kuhn, PBB, txu (1939), 178. Von 
Heusler ferner ‘Heliand, Liedstil und Epenstil Zs f.d.A., tvit (1920) 1 ff.; ferner die Be- 
sprechung von Boer durch Heusler, DLZ (1910), S. 3108; auch DLZ (1921), S. 728; Mtinch- 
ner Neueste Nachrichten, 26, 1. 1931; Internationale Monatsschrift XIII (1918), Der Tiirmer, 
xxvi (1924), Forschungen und Fortschritte, v (1929), 383. 

1 Der Anfang war Die Lieder der Liicke im Codex Regius der Edda Germanistische Ab- 
handlungen Hermann Paul dargebracht (1902); dann Eddica Minora (1903), zusammen mit 
Ranisch; vgl. hierzu Hollanders von Heusler mit Liebe besprochene Leistung der Old Norse 
Poems (1936), DLZ (1936), S. 1913. Das Ergebnis zogen die Ausgabe von F. Genzmers 
Edda, 1914/20, 3. A. 1938, die Aligermanische Dichtung (1924), 2.A.1927, Die germanische 
Dichtung in kurzem Uberblick (1927). 
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Abschatzung von Ereignis und Stimmung u.dgl., ist dabei ohne weittra- 
gende Folgen, solange nicht ein grofes Material zum Vergleich dasteht, 
solange man also aus dem nordischen Material nur auf das nordische 
Material, aber nicht recht glaubhaft auf westgermanisches schliefen 
diirfte. AuSerdem—wenn wir einen gréferen Reichtum altwestgermani- 
scher Dichtung hiatten, so wire es héchst verwunderlich, wenn die dann 
alle unter den, nur jetzt so beherrschend scheinenden, Typ des Hilde- 
brandslieds gefaSt werden kénnten! Aber diese Méglichkeiten gréferer 
Variation sind nach dem vorhandenen Stabreimschatz doch sehr stark 
zu beachten. Also wer nicht den Hildebrandsstil typisch heifen will, 
wird das Heuslersche Bild altgermanischer Stilentwicklung keineswegs so 
leicht annehmen kénnen. 

Das weiteste Gebiet fiir mehr oder minder iiberzeugende Schluffolge- 
rungen bietet natiirlich die Sagenforschung da, wo mehrere Traditions- 
stimme erhalten sind, nimlich vor allem im Nibelungenkreis. Wenn man 
etwa sagt, daf es zuerst ein Nibelungengedicht oder Nibelungengedichte 
vom Typus Hildebrand gegeben haben soll, dann wird man in einigen der 
Eddagedichte Traditionen finden, die stilistisch als alter erscheinen miis- 
sen denn das Nibelungenepos. Aus der als alter angenommenen Form 
wird also auch etwa fiir den iiberlieferten Gehalt ein gréfieres Alter er- 
schlossen. Dadurch dafi Sagenmotive immer nur als formgebunden ge- 
dacht werden, erlauben ja schon die Formen, die man historisch geordnet 
denkt, Riickschliisse auf die Motive. Da es aber andrerseits doch nicht 
angeht, das im Vergleich der iiberlieferten Restbestinde besonders Auf- 
fallende der nur nordischen Tradition als urspriinglich hinzunehmen, 
kommt sich diese Methode bald selbst ins Gehege und muf} daher immer 
wieder einmal nordisches Sondergut annehmen, wenn etwas nicht in die 
Linie des Heuslerschen Geschmackes vom Urspriinglichen passen will. 
Aus dém Grund ist diese Hermeneutik so erfolgreich, und rein wissen- 
schaftlich véllig unbeweisbar: da nimlich im einen Fall aus der ‘alteren’ 
nordischen Form Schliisse auf altere Traditionsgehalte gemacht werden, 
wahrend im andern Fall aber wieder ‘nordische’ Traditionsgehalte als 
neueres Sondergut ausgeschieden werden miissen. Wer dagegen vom mit- 
telhochdeutschen Epos herankommt und etwa gehaltlich folgender- 
mafen schlieSt: Die einzigartige und auf germanische Racheethik und 
Gefolgschaftsehre gegriindete Geschlossenheit und Einheit des ganzen 
Werkes—wie Hebbel es erfiihlte—hat keinerlei ritterlichen Charakter; 
die Fiigung der Handlung aus altgermanischer Ethik ist so geschlossen, 
da® es keineswegs notwendig sein miiSte, diese Einheit in zwei Sagen- 
kreise zu zerreifen, wenngleich um jeden der einzelnen Charaktere auch 
Sondertraditionen aufgewuchert sind!—der wird dann leicht iiberzeugt 
werden, daf die nordisch neblig vergriibelten Versippungen und erst gar 
die triiben, aller Kriegerethik und Mannesehre fremden Sexualmotivie- 
rungen aus Nordland sachlich so wenig urspriinglich erscheinen, dafi die 
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angeblich altere Form dieser Nordlandtraditionen selber als stilistische 
Spitbildung erscheinen kénnten, jedenfalls als inhaltlich spaitern Ur- 
sprungs. Man kénnte diesen Gedanken dann ruhig weiterfiihren und auch 
die Dietrichfragen wiirden sich in diesem Sinn erledigen lassen. Das Mif- 
trauen des mit scopf und Stabreimhelden Vertrauten gegen das Ritter- 
tum und das Epos ist ja schlieSlich doch eine rein persénliche Ge- 
schmackssache! Sehr treffende Bemerkungen der Verwunderung findet 
hierzu auch E. Tonnelat in seinem grofartigen La Chanson des Nibe- 
lungen. Da ist also, trotz der immer um sich greifenden Autoritaét Heus- 
lers, schon eine Stelle, wo ein Lindenblatt lag; aber wer wird nun zusto- 
Ben wollen? Seine altgermanische Welt war fiir ihn so schén geschlossen, 
hatte solch pathetische Schénheit und hochgerissenen Rhythmus, solch 
niichterne Bodenfestigkeit und begeisternde Tragkraft, da man sie sel- 
ber als ein Stiick Dichtung gelten lassen und ihm lassen mu; und wenn 
wir schon das Kreuzlein anzeigen, dafi es um Unerweisbares geht, so 
riihmen wir damit eben doch zugleich Heusler als Dichter! 

Sein Hauptwerk iiber diese Fragen war Nibelungensage und Nibelun- 
genlied, das in kurzem drei Auflagen erfuhr." Aber in mancher Hinsicht 
interessanter und dem Geniefer lieber ist seine Ausgabe des Nibelun- 
genlieds in den Tempelklassikern, zusammen mit Simrocks Uebersetzung, 
1929. Die Ausgabe hat keinen kritischen Apparat, aber sie gibt Heuslers 
Wunschbild. Die Nachpriifung ist im Einzelnen betrachtlich erschwert 
dadurch daf Simrocks Uebersetzung sich selber so oft gewandelt hat 
und daf man daher nicht ohne miihsame Untersuchung sagen kann, ob 
Heusler etwa auch Simrock geindert hat. Simrock folgte bekanntlich 
dem Lachmannschen Text, nahm allerdings ganz im Heuslerschen Sinn 
der lebendigen Wirkung, nach seinem eigenen Geschmack, andre Les- 
arten auf, wenn sie ihm ‘besser’ schienen. Heusler nun besserte wiederum 
am mhd. Text herum, ohne etwa die der nhd. Uebersetzung entspre- 
chende Stelle zu bevorzugen; bald folgt er A gegen B, dann geht er auf B 
oder I zuriick, wobei aber stets sein eigenes Sprachgefiihl und seine Vor- 
liebe fiir ‘altgermanische’ Rhythmik und vor allem fiir hochemphatische 
Zusammenstéfe von ‘Gipfeln’ entscheidend waren. 1921 hatte er schon 
Simrocks Uebersetzung des Heliand herausgegeben; doch weif ich nicht, 
wie und ob er auch da gebessert hat; er hat jedoch seine eigne Uebersets- 
ung der altsichsischen Genesis angefiigt, auf die er schon einigermafen 
stolz war, wenn er sie auch nur in bescheidenem Abstand von Genzmer 
nannte. Das Ausmaf seiner Schriften zur Sagengeschichte und zu den 
damit zusammengehenden Stil- und Traditionsproblemen ist gewaltig." 


2 Lc. (1926), S. 183 ff. 18 1921, 1922, 1929. 

™ Hoops, Reallexikon: Dichtung, Heldensage, Stabreim; Heldensagen, z.B. Attila, Bur- 
gundersage, Dietrich, Ermenrich, Hetel und Hilde, die Helgis, Hildebrand, Kudrun: 
Nibelungen, Offa, Sifrid, Skiéldungen, Vélsungen, Wieland. Aufsitze und Besprechungen, 
‘Heimat und Alter der eddischen Gedichte,’ Herrigs Archiv (1906), Die Quellen der Briin- 
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So wie er Sagengeschichte durch Stilgeschichte erhellte, jedenfalls, 
beide verbindend, uns Sagen als Dichtungen nahezubringen suchte, so 
wurde auch die Versgeschichte dieser selben Aufgabe dienstbar ge- 
macht.!® Was ihm dabei vor allem vorschwebte, war wohl die ohrmifige 
Sonderung germanischer Rhythmik von klassischen Buch- und Schreib- 
zufiigungen; seine Vorliebe fiir den jungen Goethe hatte viel damit zu tun, 
wenngleich auch schon andre, freilich Schwaben, wie Vischer und Welt- 
rich, da ahnlich empfunden hatten, indem sie im Knittelvers und seiner 
freien Behandlung schwachtoniger Silben etwas Germanisches mit- 
schmeckten. An dieser These laft sich ja nicht wohl zweifeln, aber dai 
man damit aus der lebendigen Gegenwart oder doch der noch erlebbaren 
Vergangenheit alles mégliche riickwiartig erschliefien kann, ist ein von 
Heusler keineswegs unbeachteter Gliicksfall. Die Einheitlickkeit seiner 
Versgeschichte ist das Ergebnis seiner auf einige Grundziige beschrank- 
ten und mit allerwenigsten Definitionen arbeitenden Darstellung, zugleich 
aber auch der Schliissigkeit seiner immer ans Gehér appellierenden Be- 
weise. Die Buchmafigkeit und Schriftlichkeit war ihm hierbei zuwider 
und das Ausgetiftelte der skaldischen Gesellschaftsdichtung lag ihm gar 
nicht, wie er denn auch nur selten etwas Skaldisches rezensierte. Nicht 
der Verstand und nicht das Auge, sondern das Ohr entschied. Wie wich- 
tig das fiir ihn war, zeigt die Auseinandersetzung mit Sievers, wobei Heus- 
ler, was die Wirkung anlangt, fiir Deutschland zweifellos gesiegt hat. 
Hier konnte er auch ganz schén sarkastisch werden! Man liest da etwa: 
‘Zwar liegen diese beiden Rhythmenstile ungefihr so weit auseinander 
wie Parthenon und Kélner Dom, aber nach Sieversschen Vorschriften 
gelesen klingen in der Tat die bedichtigen, kantigen Sitze der schwe- 
dischen Rechtsverkiinder tanzliedhaft befliigelt; Sievers hat den Rechts- 
vortrag balladisiert, so wie er die wuchtenden Deklamationsverse des 
grénlindischen Atlidichters zu muntern Schnaderhiipfeln umformt.”* 





hildsage in Thidrekssaga und Nibelungenlied (Aufsdtze £. W. Braune 1920); ‘Skiéldungen’, 
Zs f.d.A., xtvu (1906) ; ‘Der Dialogin der ag. Dichtung,’ ibid. xiv (1904) ;‘Heldennamen in 
mehrfacher Lautgestalt,’ ibid. 11 (1910); ‘Heliand, Liedstil und Epenstil,’ ibid., -vi1 (1920), 
‘Zeitrechnung im Beowulfepos,’ Herrigs Archiv, cxx1v (1910); ‘Vorschlige z. Hildebrands- 
lied,’ ibid. cxxxvit (1917); ‘Heldenrollen im Burgundenuntergang,’ BSB (1914), ‘Altnordi- 
sche Dichtung von Jung-Sigfried,’ ibid. (1919) ; ‘Die deutsche Ballade von Kremolds Rache,’ 
ibid. 1921; Einleitung zum Codex Regius der Edda (Kopenhagen, 1937). Besprechungen: 
‘Hermann Saxo,’ DLZ (1902), 544; ‘Heliand,’ ibid. (1907), 2659; ‘Atlamél, ibid. (1924), 
2124; ‘Volksdichtung,’ ibid. (1898), 882; (1889), 461; (1902), 2397; vgl. Anzeigerf.d.A.XXXIV 
(1910), 238; ‘Gerings Edda,’ ibid. xx (1894), 162; xxx (1906), 72 ff; ‘Immelmann’, ibid. x1 
(1922), 27. 8 Vgl. Berliner Sitzungsberichte (1917), 1, 105. 

8 Vgl.Anm. 3. Auer den Definitionsparagraphen der Dt Vg,vgl. bes. §§155, 182-186; 
Viel Einschlagiges, oder mehr allgemein persénlich Bezeichnende in den Rezensionen der 
DLZ: 1898, 1912, 1921, 1923, 1933, 1935, 1937. Ueber Westphals Metrik, Anzeiger xx 
(1894), 86; vgl. ibid. xrx (1893), 122; Ueber Meiners Kenningar, ibid. xx1 (1922), 127; 
sehr charakteristisch die Besprechung von Hans Kuhn, Das Fiillwort of-um im Altwest- 
nordischen, DLZ (1929), S. 2157; rein metrische Studien noch: Ueber germanischen Versbau 
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Daf Sievers dagegen einwenden konnte: ‘Die locker-lebendigen Sitze 
etc. klingen nach Heuslers Methode kantig, bedaichtig und schwerfillig 
...,? ist logisch nicht umgehbar, da es sich nicht um Wissen, sondern 
um Geschmack handelt; aber Heusler ging es um die Wahrheit des Wirk- 
samen, und sein Bild vom Altgermanentum war zweifellos viel intimer 
und persénlicher, auch reicher und tiefer als das von Sievers, der sich ja 
ebenso leicht ins Hebriische wagte. Heusler liebte das Schéne; und das 
Schéne sah er im Germanisch-Charakteristischen, nicht nur, oder nicht 
so stark im Winkelmannschen Klassischen. Aber was heift Liebe zum 
Schénen anders als Liebe zum Geliebten? Ums Logische und rein Wi- 
bare geht und ging es ihm wohl nie. Darum wirkte er auch so stark, weil 
es bei ihm eine persénliche, magische, den ganzen Menschen ergreifende 
Wirkung war; denn Rhythmus erschiittert; es ist also doch héchst 
merkwiirdig, daf um die gleiche Zeit diese Dinge auch von andern 
Kiinstlern wieder entdeckt und geaiufert wurden, von Liliencron, von 
George. 

Die wohl stairkste Wirkung Heuslers liegt in seiner Prosa. Und seine 
Prosa wuchs aus seinen Sagastudien hervor. Freilich wohl auch aus etwas 
anderem, nimlich jener Urbeweisbarkeit seiner Findungen. Was blieb 
ihm eigentlich anders iibrig als Urteile hinzustellen; Behauptungen so zu- 
sammenzuriicken, daf sie iiberzeugten; als Schlu®folgerungen hinzustel- 
len, was ein urspriingliches Gefiihlsbediirfnis oder eine unmittelbare und 
fiir ihn einfache Anschauung oder Rhythmusempfindung war? Aber wie 
das Schule machte! Es ist ja iiberaus leicht, etwas mit wenigen kantigen 
Siatzen “hinzustellen,’’ auch wenn dahinter kein Erlebnis steht, auch wenn 
dahinter keine jahrzehntelange Versenkung stand, wenn es vielmehr nur 
ein augenblickliches Einfallchen ist oder gar eine kunstvoll abgeschrie- 
bene Aneignung! Die Wirkung ist dennoch da, auch wenn nichts dahinter- 
steckt! Jedenfalls tauchten bald iiberall kleine Heusler auf, die kurze 
Sitze fiigten, starke Wérter schwangen, Elisionen und Mundart pflegten, 
und im ganzen das Rezept Heuslers befolgten, statt des Passiv das Ak- 
tiv, statt zusammengesetzter Worter einfache, statt gedanklicher Fassung 
sinnliche zu pflegen; ja statt nein; keine Ableitungssilben, vor allem keine 
auf -ung, und keine Verbindungen abstrakter Worter, die er Ung-tiirme 
oder auch wohl Wolkenkratzer hie. Freilich gelang es wieder der so 
stark ‘existentiell’ sich gebirdenden, mit ‘Wertetafeln’ und andern ‘Ge- 
gebenheiten’ schaltenden, philosophisch bedingten Jugend dann am 
wenigsten, die Hauptwérter durch Zeitwérter zu ersetzen. Schon da sah 
man schnell, wo es haperte! _Immerhin—jener unglaubliche Kiinstler- 
subjektivismus Andreas Heuslers, das Hinstellen seiner Fassung und 
Anschauung lag auch sonst in der Zeit, die begann den ‘Positivismus’ des 





(1894); Deutscher und antiker Vers (1917); dazu spater Uebungsbuch sur deutschen Versge- 
schichte (1931), zusammen mit Hermann Schneider. 
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Wissens um des Wissens willen abzuweisen und sich mit dem ‘Leben’ zu 
befreunden und auf ‘Wirkung’ zu achten und zu denken. Bei Heusler 

wurde alles dies durch ein starkes Gefiihl fiir Echtes, und das heift woh] 

auch: durch innere Vornehmheit, gelenkt, wie bei Ténnies und Wilhelm 

Stapel, den zwei andern grofen Meisterprosaisten; bei den Nachahmern 

war es blo& hohle Instinktlosigkeit. Dabei ist iibrigens nicht zu ver- 

gessen, da neben Heusler auch Hamsuns Prosa sehr stark wirkte, jeden- 

falls der altere Hamsun mit seinen so saga-ahnlichen Setzungssitzen. 

Und dariiber hinaus viel andres Jugendbewegte, zusamt Eugen Die- 

derichs. 

Man kann nicht von Heusler und seiner Wirkung sprechen, wenn man 
dazu nicht den grofen Verleger der deutschen Jugend- und Volksbe- 
wegung, Eugen Diederichs, hinstellt. Wie die historischen Zusammen- 
hinge im Einzelnen liegen mégen, wird zur Zeit wohl noch nicht feststell- 
bar sein. Immerhin entstand in den Berliner Vororten in den neunziger 
Jahren vor allem im Zusammenhang mit den nordischen Schriftstellern, 
die freilich nun zumeist bei G. Merseburger in Leipzig herauskamen, 
eine groBe Skandinavierbegeisterung; die Wolzogensche Edda bei Re- 
clam war das Handbuch der Wagnerianer, wie auch Golther in diesen 
Kreisen fiihrend war. Heusler hatte mit dieser Mythologisierung und 
Schopenhauer-Hartmann-Weltanschauung keine sehr starken Beriih- 
rungen, wenngleich seine privatgedruckten Einfalle und Bekenntnisse 
zeigen, wie er an solchen Strémungen nicht nur vorbeiging. Aber dann 
kam der Schlachtenseekreis mit Schwaner, der die Germanenbibel zu- 
sammenfiigte; Fidus mit seinem Nordenkult in Woltersdorff; Bonus mit 
seinem Islénderbuch. Hier trat nach Armin Tille zum ersten Mal der alt- 
skandinavische Norden in echter Form vor die Lesenden. Und hier trat 
auch Eugen Diederichs ein, der als der Verleger von Bonus wie als 
Férderer so mancher jener Berliner Vorstadtkulturen mit allem ‘Leben- 
digen’ Fiihlung suchte und schaffte. Seine grofien Sammlungen dienten 
dem Volksgedanken, von der ersten Monographienreihe Zur deutschen 
Kulturgeschichte an, tiber die Religiésen Stimmen der Vélker zu den 
Chinesen, den Marchen der Weltliteratur und Atlantis; in dieser Reihe 
steht Thule. Im Juni 1910 war Diederichs nach Island gefahren, und, wie 
er selber schrieb, war sein wertvollstes Erlebnis das des ‘mittelalterlichen 
gotischen Menschen.’ ‘Der Mann war schmutzig, aber dabei geistig, die 
Frau schén durch Demut. .. . ’ So oder ahnlich schrieb er an Bonus, an 
Hermann Léns, an Hermann Hefele.'” Mit Niedner, der die Egilsaga iiber- 
setzt hatte, wurde am nichsten unterhandelt. Heusler sollte einen Ein- 
leitungsband schreiben, eine Art zweiten Olrik, Nordisches Geistesleben. 
Aber er lehnte ab und schlug vor, daf8 Niedners Egileinleitung zu einem 
Einleitungsband der ganzen Reihe ausgearbeitet werde, wie es dann ja 


™ Eugen Diederichs Leben und Werk (1936), S. 177, 180, 181 f., 183. 
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auch geschah. Aber die treibende Kraft war hier der Verleger, nicht die 
Professoren. 

Es ist kein Zufall, daf$ Diederichs von Heusler den Einleitungsband 
erwartete; denn Heusler war es ja gewesen, der von dem fiihrenden Ber- 
liner Lehrstuhl aus, ohne jedoch wirtschaftlich (oder also Priifender) 
abhangig zu sein, das steigende Islandwissen geférdert und mitbegriindet 
hatte. Ob Hoffory, Heinzel oder eigene Anschauung sein urspriingliches 
Bild von der Saga bestimmt hatten, weifi ich nicht zu melden. Immerhin 
galt seine Liebe von Anfang an dem Sprachstil und sein Interesse dem 
Aufbau und der Erzihlungskunst. Mit dem Geschichtlichen und Kultur- 
geschichtlichen beschaftigte er sich; aber sein persénlicher Anteil ruhte 
auf dem Genuf jener Sagamenschlichkeit, wo das Ritterliche, Mén- 
chische, Christliche (noch) nicht so wichtig sind. Die braven Einfamilien- 
vater waren fiir ihn nicht das Ideal; es mute schon heidnisch, aber im 
grofen Stil, hergehen! Die Gragas, die er uns noch kiirzlich geschenkt hat, 
war ihm natiirlich viel zu wenig urspriinglich und lebenswahr, war ihm 
zu buchmafig ausgekliigelt; besonders die auf Bettelei gesetzte Strafe 
hat ihn betroffen; denn obschon er mit der Islandmisere auch vertraut 
war, so mochte er sich doch die gegenwirtigen Zustinde keineswegs in die 
Sagazeit iibertragen denken. Das war fiir ihn ja eine freie menschliche 
Zeit von niichternen, einem alemannischen Idealbauern verwandten 
Herren, sachlich und reich wie je einer im Emmenthal, keineswegs aber 
an der Scholle klebende Hiausler, sondern heldenahnliche, auf Krieg- und 
Raub ausziehende Mainner—eben so wie die Sagas sie idealisierten, oder: 
wie sie sich selber in den Sagas idealisierten! Nicht anders als man zu 
Popes und Goethes Zeit und durchs friihe 19. Jahrhundert Homers Welt 
empfand.'* 

Immer wieder kam Heusler auf den Prosastil; noch vor kurzem—zu 
seinen Lebzeiten—konnte ich eine fiir ihn hieriiber bezeichnende Brief- 
stelle anfiihren,’® und ahnliche Angriffe auf das Kanzleideutsch findet 
man immer wieder. Zwar klagt er, daf selbst bei den Uebersetzern so wenig 


18 Die beziiglichen Schriften sind: Zwei Islindergeschichten (1897); Die Geschichte vom 
Hiihnerthorir, Uebersetzung (1900), 2.4.1922; Njal, (1914), mehrere Auflagen; Fiinf Ge- 
chichten von Achtern und Blutrache, (1937), zusammen mit Ranke; Sein erster Beitrag zu 
den Abh. Berl. Akademie, 1908, hief} Die gelehrie Urgeschichte im aisl. Schrifttum. Weit 
wichtiger der Vorliufer der Graugansiibersetzung, Zum isl. Fehdewesen, (ibid., 1912), ein 
Anhang zu Heuslers geschlossenster und wissenschaftlich tiberzeugendster Leistung Das 
Strafrecht der Islindersagas (1911), das ihm den juristischen Ehrendoktor brachte. 1937 
folgte in Schriften d. Akad. f.d. Recht 2, Germanenrechte 9: Die Graugans. Fiir weitre 
Kreise: Urviterhort (1904), zusammen mit Ranisch; der Beitrag zu Nollaus Germaniens 
W iedererstehung (1926), auch Germanentum (1934), 2. A. 1936. Verwandt der schon erwihnte 
Beitrag zu Kultur d. Gegenwart, Die. ag. Religion (1913). Ferner: Die Anfiange der Islin- 
dersagas, Abh. Akad. (Berlin, 1914); ‘Die Islindersagas als Zeugnisse germanischer 
Volksart’, Deutsche Rundschau (1917); Besprechungen: DLZ (1910), 612; (1909), 732; (1936), 
1446; (1937), 1882; Anzeiger xxix (1903), 202; xxxiv (1910), 239; xxxrx (1919), 15. 

19 Monatshefte f.d.d. Unterricht, xxxm (1940), 172. 
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Wirkung von der Sagaprosa auszugehen scheine, aber noch im Vorschlag 
einer Verbesserung von Wilkens Altnordischen Erzaéhlungen setzt er selber 
ein Fremdwort.”° In der Graugans springt ihm dagegen nicht einmal ein 
juristisches Fachwort aus der Maschine. Denn er schrieb an der Ma- 
schine, wegen einem Nervenleiden, das immer als ‘Schreibkrampf’ 
euphemisiert ward. Es war seine persénliche Liebe, dieser Stil; vor allem 
diese Syntax, die—so ganz im Gegensatz zu den Strebungen des raffinier- 
ten Thomas Mann—mit einfachen Blécken baut, die nebenordnet und 
die feineren Unterténe mehr fiihlen laft als ausspricht. Heusler hat daher 
auch ganz neue Formen ins Hochdeutsche eingefiihrt, etwa das empha- 
tische Vermeiden des Subjekts Es; ja, die Nichttrennung des trennbaren 
Verbpraefixums und die Vermeidung des Artikels. Auffallend ist . . . ist 
eine von ihm viel beliebte Satzeinfiihrung. Kein Wunder, dafi er wie 
Hermann Paul, aber anders als sein Freund Braune, in seinem Lehrbuch, 
das nur ein Schulbuch sein wollte, dem Stilistischen und Syntaktischen 
den Raum gewihrte, den andre mit Lautlehre vertaten.* Und wer mit 
dem heutigen Deutschen vertraut ist, erkennt nicht die folgende Stelle 
sofort als ‘alter Heusler?’ 

‘Annahernder Altersgenosse ist der beriihmte Codex regius der Liederedda. Un- 
sere beiden Rechtshandschriften aber treten anspruchsvoller auf: stattliche 
Folianten, mit dem Kalbsfell nicht knausernd, man lief siesich etwas kosten.’ oder: 
‘Unter den germanischen Rechtsbiichern des Mittelalters nimmt sich unsere 
Graugans wie ein Riesenvogel aus.’ 


Diese so gewollte und doch gepflegte, durchaus geschmackvolle, ja ans 
Ironische grenzende Konkretheit ist ein eigner Ton, neben dem unter 
unseren ‘dicht’ schreibenden Prosaikern wohl nur Stapel als ebenbiirtiger 
Grofimeister dasteht. Er erlaubte sich dabei manche feine Zweideutig- 
keiten und Anspielungen, besonders wenn er die mit geschriebenen oder 
gedachten Gansefii Schen eingefiihrten Halbzitate und geprigten Formeln 
und die mit Akzenten versehenen starken Worter spielen lief}; auch ver- 
schmihte er nicht, gelegentlich echt baslerisch ein franzésisches Wért- 
chen einzuschieben, das man natiirlich nicht ernst nehmen durfte, als 
ob es ein ‘Fremdwort’ wire. Eine interessante und in mancher Hinsicht 
bezeichnende Briefstelle ist die folgende, die auf eine Bemerkung von mir 
einging, daf das Englische viel vorgeprigter und weniger eigenwillig sei 
als das Deutsche, wihrend das Deutsche die Wandlungsfahigkeit und 
Willkiirlichkeit der Shakespeare- oder selbst Lutherzeit noch keineswegs 
ganz verloren habe. Heusler meinte namlich auch, daf es den guten Stil 
nicht gebe, wihrend doch unsere Lehrer des Englischen, sehr viel nor- 
mativer, auf das Durchsichtige, Lateinisch-Klare, Nur-Nicht-Harte vor 
allem einzugehen scheinen. Also: ‘Dies aber freut mich, daf Sie der deut- 
schen Prosa feinere Schattierungen zuweisen als der englischen. Mir 


%® DLZ (1910), S. 612. 
" Altislindisches Elementarbuch (1913), 2.A. 1921, 3.A. 1932. 
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wurde dies recht fiihlbar, als ein feiner Englander eine piéce von mir ins 
Englische iibertrug. Ich sagte mir: bin ich das noch? da ist doch alles 
verplumpt, alle Zwischenténe durch mathematisches Schwarz-Weif er- 
setzt.’ Nun, dariiber wollen Kenner des Englischen streiten; aber wo 
kann man denn im Englischen einen Satz wie den letzten schreiben, wo 
darf man das ist auch fiir das sind gelten lassen? Das also meinten 
ne 

Wenn man etwa fragt, wie man Heuslers Persénlichkeit am besten 
nahekommen kann, dann wiirde ich meinen, daf durch ihren persén- 
lichen Reiz die sonst in der herk6mmlichen Form gehaltene Antrittsrede 
in der Berliner Akademie, BSB 1908, ein guter Anfang wire; dann etwa 
der wundervolle Nachruf auf Axel Olrik, 1917, in Herrigs Archiv. Von 
Aufsitzen die zwei programmatischen Reden: die Basler Antrittsvor- 
lesung, nein Rede, Das nordische Altertum in seiner Besiehung sum west- 
germanischen, und der Festvortrag vom Erlanger Philologentag: Von 
germanischer und deutscher Art.” Aber mehr als alles seine Uebersetzung 
der Njala! 

Hatte er noch im Vorwort zum Hiihnerthorir von 1900 die dann auch 

seiner Altgermanischen Religion stark zugrundliegende Neigung ange- 
deutet, aus der Sagawelt, der im Norden erhaltenen, wo nicht riickge- 
bildeten Germanenwelt, auf siidgermanisches Leben zu schliefen, bis 
auf Tacitus zuriick, so tritt spiaiter solch geschichtliches Konstruieren 
hinter dem sprachlichen Spiel und dem Vergniigen am Menschlichen ins 
Eck. Die herrliche Unchristlichkeit, die Unbefangenheit, die Freiheit 
und Kraft des Wagens und Tuns in dem sauberen unromanischen Stil— 
das liebte er und dazu wollte er fiihren. Freilich—ér war durch die Lati- 
nisierung und die Finessen des christlich-humanistischen Geschmacks 
durchgegangen. Abgesehen von dem immer fiihlbarer werdenden ner- 
vésen Leiden und der Stadtbasler Erbschaft, ist der Schweizer Professor 
alles andre als ein auch nur stilisierter Sagabauer gewesen. Was steckt 
nicht alles hinter dem folgenden Satz, den ich ihm alsbald abzitierte und 
der dann zu schneller Bekanntschaft fiihrte; er stammt aus der Erlanger 
Rede: 
‘Die ewige Frage: Woher stammt es? original oder entlehnt? wer brach die 
Bahn, wer ahmte nach?: damit schiebt man das Eigenleben, das Eigengewicht 
einer Schépfung zuriick hinter gedankliche Berechnung. Der schaffende Mensch 
will doch anderes sein als Sprosse in irgend einer geschichtlichen Leiter; sein 
Werk will anderes sein als ein Beitrag zu der oder jener Entwicklung! Dieser nur 
geschichtliche Blick kann das GréSte entwerten.... Man kann ausrechnen, 
da® unser Johann Sebastian lauter iiberkommene Gattungen gepflegt hat; da8 
das Wunderwerk seiner Geigenciacona bis ins Kleine einem gegebenen Grundrif 
ine re” 


Das richtete sich mit gegen die Geistesgeschichtler und alle andern dem 
® Herrigs Archiv, 142 (1921), 161; Zs f. Dk., xxx1x (1925). 
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dichterischen Grunderlebnis fremden Abstrakteure; aber ebenso stellte 
er auch gegeniiber den romantischen Germanenfimmlern 

‘die Frage, ob es weise ist, sich die unbefangene Freude an den Werken unserer 
Altvordern ideologisch zu verderben, nimlich durch einen Historismus, der die 
Hauptbegabung der Germanen, ihre Aufnahmefahigkeit, nicht gelten lafit! Ehe 
uns das Herz warm werden darf vor einem Kunstwerk, sollen wir immer erst 
nachschlagen, ob es die vorschriftsmafige “‘gotische”’ Linie innehalt. Ein Gliick, 
da man uns in der Musik damit nicht kommen darf! Sonst wiirde man uns auch 
Bachs Suiten und Beethovens Quartette als Verirrung hinstellen.”™ 


So schrieb Heusler in einer DLZ-Besprechung! Mit ein grofser Teil seiner 
Gréfe liegt aber darin, daf er sich seine wissenschaftliche Grenze selber 
deutlich gesteckt hatte: er ging vom dsthetischen Erlebnis, oder besser 
vom lebendigen Genuf aus, und wollte dahin fiihren. Er sah Dichtung 

zuerst als Kunst, nicht als Gegenstand der Forschung; er, wie die wahren 

Altmeister und einige wenige Neuere, darunter etwa noch Josef Schick 

und mein auch schon verewigter groBer Kollege Stockton Axson, betrach- 
ten die Wissenschaft stets als Dienerin, der sie sich aber als ganze Men- 
schen mit allen Neigungen und Leidenschaften bedienten. Und Diene- 
rinnen werden zu vielem verwandt! Heusler kannte sich iibers Hypo- 
thesenbilden recht wohl aus, wie sein Nibelungenbuch deutlich genug 
zeigt, wenn man schon nicht gleich die Versgeschichte hernehmen will. 
Aber er war auch darin Philosoph, daf er dies alles, so ernsthaft ers trei- 
ben konnte, doch ganz zuletzt nur als Spiel trieb. Von Worten und allge- 
mein angenommenen Theorien lief sich sein ‘gesunder Menschenver- 
stand’ schon nicht fangen. 

Aus Genf schrieb er einmal begeistert, als er die Pradomeister ange- 
schaut hatte, daf er sich von so einem gern hatte malen lassen; so aber 
miisse nun die Photographie ein Ersatz sein; es ist dieselbe, die diesem 
Aufsatz zugefiigt ist. Was man darauf zuerst sieht, ist Weichheit und 
Feinheit, heimliches Leiden und Nachgeben, auch gegen sich selber, und 
dabei etwas wie verstockter Bubentrotz; immer wieder aber die Beschei- 
denheit und Herzenswirme, die unendliche Fahigkeit zum Verstehen 
und Lieben, aber auch das Wissen, da& einer trotz viel Gegenliebe in 
seinem Eigensten nicht begriffen wird. Auf Verstehen hat er kaum je 
gerechnet, und mit der Zeit werden unsere Masken ja auch unsere Na- 
tur, und wir begreifen nicht, daS andre uns dann immer falsch verstehn! 
Heusler hatte viel dankbare Schiiler und manche begabte Schiilerinnen, 
unter denen Helga Reuschel seine Denkweise und seine Ausdrucksart 
wohl am selbstlosesten aufgenommen hat. Aber die rechte Mischung von 
Liebe und Verstehen fand er kaum oft vor, weshalb er meinte, daf er zu- 
frieden wire, wenn er nun in drei, vier Herzen fortlebe. Denn an einen 
géttlichen Schauspieldirektor glaubte er so wenig wie an einen zugrund- 


™ DLZ (1923), S. 178. 
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liegenden Sinn unseres Daseins. Das unterscheidet ihn, in seiner Zeit, 
von den Tagen Leibnizens und sogar noch Goethes. Gesetze sind von uns 
aufgeprigt; die Frage, wozu wir dasind, ist nicht nur unentscheidbar, 
sondern sinnlos. Und er dachte, mit einem heimlichen Hindereiben, nicht 
ohne Vergniigen, daf irgendwann ja unser Planetchen doch zersplittern 
wiirde. Imgrund ist das ja wohl nur der Ausblick jedes grofen Kiinstlers, 
der Geschaffenes immer nur als Erledigtes, zu Schaffendes allein als Wirk- 
liches fa®t; der immer selber schépfen und formen und bauen muf; wie 
grof dabei Heuslers leidenschaftlicher Vollendungsdrang und sein unbe- 
ruhigtes Leistenmiissen war, zeigt sich an seinen standigen Klagen, wie 
wenig er erreicht habe. Aber er durchschaute halt seinen altgermanischen 
Ausschnitt als eine persénliche Schépfung, und im Sinn dieser weisen 
Ironie miissen wir es wohl verstehen, wenn er den Bewunderern und 
gliubigen Wissenschaftlern entgegenlachelt, und als Freunde diirfen wir es 
Freunden nun wohl mitteilen, was er einmal von sich selber schrieb: 
‘Was den Beruf anlangt, nun ja, da haben wir uns so durchgelogen.’ 

Noch viel wire zu berichten, noch manche andre Schrift und Bespre- 
chung ware zu erwahnen; aber was uns nun vor allem nahegeht, wire 
dies: Da® einer der Vettern oder Neffen oder eine mit ihm nah bekannte 
Schiilerin, etwa Helga Reuschel, sich und uns die Lust machte, seine 
Briefe zu sammeln und unexpurgiert zu drucken. Denn nirgends hat 
Heusler so gelebt, wie in diesen Briefen, wo er sich ganz gab, aus dem Au- 
genblick heraus, immer geladen und lebendig meisterlich im Sprachlichen 
und immer hichst hingebungsvoll an den Adressaten. Mége man doch ja 
nicht versiumen, uns und der Nachwelt, vor allem aber Heusler selbst, 
diesen Dienst zu tun! 

Schon 1938 schrieb er einmal: ‘Ich lebe ein Scheinleben . . . pendle so 
zwischen Dies- und Jenseits. Ein seltsamer Zustand. ...’ Im August 
1939 hie®B es: ‘Moribundus te salutat.” Und Ende Januar 1940 noch: 
‘Cogito—ergo sum—ergo tibi adhaereo.’ Aber am 28. Februar ist er 
‘nach kurzer Krankheit sanft entschlafen.’—‘Gern erfiihr ich aus meinen 
Nachrufen, was ich eigentlich fiir eine ‘‘Lebensaufgabe”’ hatte!’ schrieb 
er einmal. Und wenn er uns nun iiber die Schulter ins Blatt blicken 
kénnte, dann wiirde er sehen, da wir meinen, er sei ein Dichter gewesen, 
ein groSer Kiinstler, wie er es als junger Student sein wollte, wie er es 
immer mehr wurde. Und dadurch wird er nun weiterwirken, durch die 
deutsche Sprache, der er sich fiir immer eingeprigt hat, wenn auch das 
grofie einzelne Eigene fiir immer gegangen ist. 


‘Weinst du nicht jetzt, Skarphedin?’ 
‘Das zwar nicht, sagte er, aber wahr ist es schon, da® es mich beift in den 
Augen.’ 


HEINRICH MEYER 
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